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Professional Cards. 


Profeasional Cards payable strictly in advance. 


The GEORGE M. GREENE 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL CULTURE and 

















Home for Music Students combines the advantages of 
able instruction, approved methods and a musical 
home with all of its privileges. Special inducements 
to boarding pupils. Circulars sent on applicatior. 


George M. Greene, 425 West aad Street, New York. | 





FRANK A, DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudiey past and A. Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ ona Piano. Is open 
for ngagements 

Address, igo tth Street, Troy, N. Y, 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


§ Music Hall, St. and ng N.Y. 


141 Montague 
Resumes Teaching October g. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P.M, only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Addr 
ys Tremont ) — ag 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF '' LAMPERTI’'S METHOD.” 
Call at 12 West Goth Street, New York. 
De. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 
Cone la Rs Vo 
MONSIEUR HEN 





Srupies : 














the etry 







Stedio, 6 Livingston PI 











[Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
| Voice Culture,‘ The Lonsdale,” ifs os Park avenue. 
/ Hours: 1:30 to 3 v. 
/ 
|Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
/ Tenor. 
| 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal) Instruction, 
Studio, 198 Fifth avenue. 


Mur. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO, 


(Prima Donna), 
SIGNOR CARLOS A, SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Iwnsrrrurs, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N, B.—Complete vocal instruction and perth ag me 
of the voice from the beginning , an artistic 
pipers and y : Si would 
accept irection of a choral soc 

923 Hast r4th 1 2H New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEA 





51 Bast 87th York. 
M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
R met Teed Cane 
Address, Rue de Chateatdun, Paci France 





Violoncello School,” published by 
Concert, Oratorio, You Culture. 


PHILIPP BORN 
joloncelio Virtuoso, 
Rrehtoot & Aerie Berlin, Germany. 
MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO, 
Address on 7 A. hag Ros) Co,, 





Miss AMY ae 

















Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmony, Ensemble net Instruction 
on the Jank6é Keyboar: 
19 East 16th pt New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O; 
ture. ror West 66th 





Vocal Cul 
, New York. 





FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voi list nd teacher of the art of singing 
seen were Avenne, nar oid Street, New York, 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 199 West goth Street, New York. 
























Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Abna and Caesar Thomson. 


Sole Vieaee. for Concerts, 
A few advanced . Under the manage 
ment of pts Bureau or Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
74 Huntington 4ve., Boston. 


Mr. anv Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made eine pore and brilliant. 

ements for Co Se storie, School of — - 

Vocal and Physical C w 

No. 9 Hast tale? rgth St , New ees ; 































Mur, FUbpENCE p' ARONA, 


Lamperti’s famous pupil. 
CARL LE VINSEN, 
lebrated Danish Baritone 


aac tts yess! Se oroueh Fesate fe 
124 East 44th Street, New Vort. 
Moe. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Ly er yr ll ¥ the Sacred 








Club, Professor of 
























‘AV L. BECKER, : 
Ma, od Mus, CARL ALVES, ALBERT eee aie. Al 
Vocal Instructors, : oe § Lexington 
x16 Park Avenue, near oxst Street, New York. | 4Voctand Dramatic Ar, Address, STRINWAY HALL, gs. 
WM. DENNISON, Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. Vocal Instruction, Rapid Devenpen 8 Complete Education of the 
457 Bast s7th Street, » New York. Pastosee attention to th language in song. | Voice. est 3oth Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 

ion, 49 West Twentieth street, New York, 

———— 


CHARL ES LEE TRACY, 


Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Mc thod. 
Studio, No, 9 Music Hall, 57th 5t., and 7th Ave. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE; 


Vocau Currure. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS, 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com 
Association of New York and the Gounod Voca! 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York, 








* Choral 





FRANK DE 


‘RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Care of Behr Bros, & Co., 81 ih Ave., New York, 


Mr. CARL V. 


L ACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scnarwanxa Conservarory for 
Piano, Theory anc Lectures. 
Private Studio, ef6e Lenox Ave.. New York. 


HE RMANN WETZLER, 


Graduate DR HOCH'S CORSBOVATORIUM. 
Frankiort-om- Main, Pupil Mm ra Schumann, 
Piano, weer pt Organ, Violin, 
ress care of Tux Musica. Courier, 





EDMUND J], MYER, 
Vocal oe 


Aathor of “ Truths of 
* Voice Tring etn " wae Voice from 4 
Practical Standpoint,” “ Vocal R es, &e, 
Will retura n October 
Studi io, 96 


i eS ae iam apd Street, New York, 
AL BERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


to Vocalists,” 





| BUFFALO SCHOOL OF 





Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York 


e aiytKa 
ddress, STEINWAY HALL, 
, 26 East 29d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruct 
Rooms a7 and 28, Music Hall, r Street and 
7th Averue, New York City. 








Miss L. aaeenteny 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
11 East 46th Street, New York. 


Adie op ap Hh Street, New York, | © 


Ml * as 
71 East sed Street, New York. 








TO COMPOSERS: 


MR, HORATIO W. PARKE 
st of Orchestration | 
forms of Musical Co 


vanced pupil in the art Z 


































Gives Special Lessons to Prtes. 
sional Artists in 


STYLE AND REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA—Roles passed or restudiced, © 





































































Jeading Bands. 








N J. COREY, 
Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views, 
Address 240 Woodward Ave., Derek. 
or care of Musical Courier 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 

123 West t goth Street, New York. 

Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 


BARITONE, 


In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 it ath Street, New York, 


MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N, Y. 
Miss MARY M, HOWARD, Principal. 


CL ARA E. SHILTO 


Soprano—Oratorio and Concert. 


_3t1 Orchard street, Chicago, I. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Conecert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 
Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 
27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany. 
( Recommended by Mr, Philipp Roth,) 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 














Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


Mx. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mme, A. PUPIN, 
Teacher of Artistic Piano Playi 
JANKO KEYBOARD A SPECIALTY, 
Present address, 
Wm. ‘A Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, New York. 


Mur. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- | 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


GONZALO NUNEZ, 


Concert Pianist and Piano Teacher, 
Address care Behr Bros feces Fifth Avenue, 


New Yor, 
LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, — 
Tremont Street, 


Chickering Hal Buitding. ion, 
JOHANNES MIERSCH, Violin.” 
PAUL Pestana "Cello, 

Soloists of the m0 


Will accept Concert E 
ae of Pupils. 



























4 sees | 
120 Kast o6th St., New York. 


4 


MISS A. MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (MEZZO-SOPRANO RANGE), 
Concert and Oratorio, German Lieder a specialty. 





BAYNE'S BAND. 
, 69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


eee 





GLMORE’S BAND. 
N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band, 
P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 


ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. = 
Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions, 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 

























































WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 


261 Bowery, 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 

























THIRTY-FIVE INSTRUCTORS. 
Thorough Course of Study. 


Speci pls or the 





of 








Address care Root & Sons Music Co,, 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Til, 





JOHN J. ping 5 Director. 
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THE VIRGIL, PRACTIO“®N CLAVIER. 


«The only 
and practice,’ 


perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
—JuLiz Rive Kine. 


Used and recommended by the greatest artists 


—_— 
ST adel 


ceucbswessasbsceacaseses tees 


tr 


<eewnshaenhe 


" three months’ trial. 
{ on purchase. Send for circular concerning 


Purchase Plan. 


free, 


and teachers, 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


New Departure: 


with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 


A Power in the mastery of all 


CLAVIERS RENTED 
AT A DISTANCE, 


First quarter’s rent applied 
ental 
New illustrated Catalogue sent 
Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 


personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 





THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOO 


26 W. 15th Street, 
@ Near Fifth Avenue. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER, 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 


24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


Musical Bureau, 
831 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 


De Yere-Campanini- 
Remenyi Concerts. 


CLEMENTINE De VERE, 
ITALO CAMPANINI, 
EDOUARD REMENYI. 


Concerts, Receptions, 
&c,, arranged, 





ROMUALDO SAPIO, Musical Director. | 


. . 


Northern Pacific and California, 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1893. 
For terms, dates nas al particulars address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 KE, 14th Street, New York. 


STERWN’S 


CONSERVATORY »* MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER, 





a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music. 

4, Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

e. Choral classes. 

d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 

Principat Teacuers: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Freder- 


ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, | 
organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory ; Professors | 
Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, v. d. Sandt, piano; | 


Florian Zajic, Exner, violin; Espenhahn, cello. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


@ur Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and ether valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, positi Instr i 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 








LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
Correspondence on both sides of the 
Information regarding all musical 


salon. 
Atlantic, 





attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


‘MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 


Permanent address: 


$87 SOUTH FIPTH ST., BROOKLYN, K. ¥. 


Massrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 


WM.A.POND & CO. 


| 
| 
25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


| In addition to their own very popular publications, 

| keep all the Sheet Music and Music Books published in 
this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth, 
Boosey, Peters, Liteff and all other principal 
foreign editions. 


| 
| New Illustrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos, 








Guitars, Flutes, Harps, Cornets, Strings and 
all other Musical Instruments mailed free, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


rices. Write us if you 


Of various makes at lowest 


| intend purchasing. 


Special attention given to supplying the wants of 

teachers in every department of music. Correspondence 
| solicited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
| Send for catalogue. Everything in the musical line. 


Schubert Conservatory of Music. 
Cc. J. SCHUBERT, 


DIRECTOR. 





All branches of Music taught by com- 
| petent teachers only, 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


276 57th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and T welfth Street, 





ber 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
1se2. 


OFFICERS: 
Mrs, Jeannetre M, Tuurser, President. 
on. Wiusam G. Cnoare, Vice-President. 
Hon, Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. 
Mr. Epmunp C, Stanton, Secretary. 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. 
FACULTY: 


Director, Dr. Antonin Dvorak: 


: Singing. 
Signor Romualdo Sapio. Monsieur Victor Capoul, 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 
Mr. Oscar Saenger. Miss Katharine W. Evans. 
r. Wilford Watters. 
Miss Annie Wilson. 
r. Victor Capoul. 


Singine—Pre tor’ 
Opera Class— 
‘a—Mr. Anton Seidl, 


Conductor af O; 
Répertoire—Signor ° Belli. 
Operatic Cherus—To be selected, 
Oratorio es Beebe Lawton. 


ne, 
Mr. Rafael footy. Mrs. Jessie Pinney Baldwin. 
Miss Adele Margulies. Mr. Leopold Winkler. 

Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker. 

Prepa vei Piano. 

Miss Mabel yeiee, iss Carrie Konigsberg. 
Miss Adelaide Okell. Miss Grace Povey. 

Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. 





Organ. 
Mr. S. P. Warren. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker 
Harp—Mr. John Cheshire. 


Mr. Jan Koert. r. Juan Buitrago. 
Viola— Mr. Jan Koert. 
Violoncello. 
Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell. 


| 
Violin. 
Madame Camilla Urso. Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. | 
| 
| 
Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. | 


Flute—Mr. Otto Ocesterle, 
Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl. 

Bassoon—Mr. Adolf Sobst. 
French Horn—Mr. Cari Pieper. 
Cornet—Mr. Cari Sohst. 
Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 
Composition—Dr. Dvorak. 
Harmony and Counterpoint. 
Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. 
Solfeggio. 
Mr. Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelli, 
Miss Leila La Fetra. 
Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Orchestra—To be selected, 
Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
Assistant—Mr. Rubin Goldmark. 
History of Musice—Mr. Henry T. Finck. 
Jiction—Mr, W. V. Holt. 
/talian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 
Stage eet onsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
encing—Monsieur Régis Senac. 
Accompanist—Signor Ernesto Beili, 
Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year. 
Entrance examinations will be held as follows: 
Piane and Organ—September 12 and 13, from 
9a. m. to 12 m. and 2 to 5 p. m. 

Harp, 'Celloand all Orchestral Instruments 
tember 15, 9 a mm, to 12 m, 

Vielin—September 15, 2 to 5 p. m. 

Voice—September 19, 20 and 21, from 9 to 12, 
and 2 to 5; September 21, 8 to 10 p. m. 

Composition—October 3 and 4, from ® a. m. to 
12 m. and 2 to 5 p. m. 

Chorus—Novempber 2, from 8 to 10 p, m. 

Orchestra—Novewber 7, from 4 to 6 p. m. 

For further particulars address 

EDMUND C. STANTON, Secretary, 
126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Sep- 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET 


(Near Madison 


NEW YORK. 


Avenue) 


(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, - 
ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 


Director, 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction in all branches of 
music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 
American fame. 


A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 

Lectures on History of Music every Saturday 

Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible location. 

Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Fall Term begins September 19, 


Examinations begin September 1, 


Students can enter at any time. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: Solo Singing 


(concer: and Opera), Chorus Singin 

nsemble, Quartct and Orchestral 

Lengwege. 
THE FEES ARE: 


£ ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kinds ; 
Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the Afsthetics of Music, Italian 


Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually, 


Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal! Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. 
Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 


Vocal Department, $50 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). 


Annual Dues: 
Cost of living in good families, 


and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





§ 


O: 


oe oe ital cial 


THE Puonesic pha 6K“ 


ee can be but one 


Ga* oe 
voice regarding its 


excellent results 


MADAME ASHFORTH 





Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading. 


Addess by letter MISS M. F. SMITH, 
Care SCHIRMER & CO., 35 Union Square, New York. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS an IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRK:K. 

SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELI. « CO. 
ROBT. COCES « CO. 
7B. CRAMER & CO. 

HOPWOOD « CREW, 


HBROTCHINGS 


S.éce J. HOPHRINSON, 


&H ROMER, 





New lists of our own publications now ready. > 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
&@™ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 
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Uh 


Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior 


finish 


and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BoOosTOoONnN. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


{ William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C, M., and 
Bzaminers: | Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 
Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, a4 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department, 
Emilio Agramonte, Operatic Director. 
Charles B, Hawley, Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance, 


Circulars sent on application. Address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EK. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principa! vocal and instrumental celebrities, 





Szumowska, 


Note Change of Address 


to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, Ww. 


CABLEGRAMS, * Liszt, London," 





Chickering Mall, 


NEW YORK. 


PDP 


ACADEMY 
OF OPERA. 


Frank van der Stucken, Musical Director. 


W. F. Rochester, - Stage Director. 


A practical School of Opera and 


Dramatic Instruction. For terms 


apply at Chickering Hall on Mon- 
to 1 


days and Saturdays from 11 


o'clock. 


FR. 








J. RAYNER, - 
MAHOGANY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R. 


NEW YORK. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FULTON and MORGAN STS,, 


CHICAGO. 








ESTEY ORGANS 


NEVER IN SO GREAT DEMAND 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDIAN, GERMANY. 
Thirty-seventh year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 749 pupils. 87 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. During, 
Prof, Krantz; for Chamber Music, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus, Doc., &c. ; 
for Organ, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof, Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Ag]. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Mrs. Otto Alvsleben, Mann, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff 
Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus and 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1892. 





HE opening of the musical season in this city can- 
T not truthfully be said to have occurred until the 
first Philharmonic Society concert. This took place 
last week and was of especial interest. It will be 
found reviewed in detail elsewhere in this number. 


USICIANS are proverbially thin skinned, but 
M nevertheless it would do them good to listen to 
George Grossmith’s satirical and clever skits at their 
vanities and peculiarities. He points the prick of 
sarcasm very neatly and effectively, and singers and 
pianists may get a glimpse of their personal oddities 
at one of Mr. Grossmith’s entertainments in Chicker- 
ing Hall. 
st HE Evening Post" last Saturday very success- 

fully disposed of a certain “Signor Zeggio,” | 
who has been holding forth on matters musical in 
Mr. Wilson's “ Journal of the Cosmos :” 


It is, of course, to be regretted that some of the great European com- 


But how about the barrel organ? Americans cannot but feel grateful to 
Italy for sending over such an intellig com missi to do missionary 
work, There is only one thing to be regretted. Signor Zeggio states that 
in the letter written by Dr. Hans von Biilow to Verdi a few months ago 
Biilow called Verdi the “ greatest master who has ever lived.” Now, the 
Builow-Verdi correspondence is printed complete in the London Musica? 
Times (Novello) for September, 1892, and there is of course no such state- 
ment init. But Btilow does call Verdi the Wagner of our esteemed 
allies.”” And as for Verdi, there is a passage in his reply which Signor 
Zeggio should paste in his hat: ‘* We also, who are the sons of Palestrina, 
have had once a grand school, which was truly our own. Nowadays it 
has become degenerate and threatens to come to grief altogether. Ah! 
if we could only begin over again!”’ 
—___—_- 


M* STEVENSON has this to say about the oper- 
atic question in the current issue of the * In- 
dependent :” 


A conversation lately with a group of musical amateurs, and all very 
thorough paced ones, incites the editor to this paragraph. Just when 
blessings brighten we all know ; and surely many reflections, pleasurabie 
and grateful, belong to the remembrance of the official seven seasons of 
opera in German at the great opera house. The opinion that the opera 
house cannot, with artistic or p iary good g be rebuilt, 
nor its wonted operatic enterprise advantageously be resumed in it—ex- 
pressed in this paper before now—is one not rashly reaffirmed ; nor re- 
affirmed without appreciation of all that the building and its work 
effected. That work, instructive in music to an invaluable degree in this 
city, and far beyond it, will be felt for decades in the same way as the fall 
of the stone dropped in the water continues the circles beyond circles. 
But one thing may be remembered in assuagement of too afflicted musica] 
spirits ; especially among people who measure justly the worth of Wagner 
and Wagnerianism. 

The repertory of the Opera House never was satisfactory, except as to 

Wagner. The directorial policy, even to the last, could not or did not 
recognize the fact. Furthermore, the directors, either in lack of knowl 
edge or tas e or economy, never saw to it that the noblest Wagnerian 
music dramas were mounted and stage managed with any due approach 
to accuracy of taste or model—even those for which pressure was 
strongest from outside criticism and patronage to secure their artistic 
completeness. 
Musically the Metropolitan House, in its best seasons, was on a par 
with Vienna, Dresden, Berlin (as Berlin is now) or a dozen other European 
centres. But by its resurrected Italian opera scenery, for Wagnerian 
dramas, its vulgar or commonplace mounting of new ones, its scenery in 
which the painter showed he knew or cared little for either history or 
composition in painting, whether landscape or historical, in anything but 
makeshift appliances, the house began and abided during all its German 
years painfully defective 

Not to be forgot are ‘ Lohengrin,’ ‘* Tannhiéuser,’’ “ Siegfried,” 

* Rheingold,’ ** Dusk of the Gods’ and ‘‘ Huguenots,” settings, for 
example, surely observing, with respect to the best authorities and 
models, one of the three elements of a monastic vow—poverty—and an 
utter disregard of the other two. 
And what of the repertory? Allowing for all the propriety of gratify- 
ing and of profiting by the public’s enthusiasm for Wagner, the opera 
house never found a German season to put on its stage one opera of 
Gluck’s, or any of Mozart’s except ‘* Don Giovanni,’’ nor one of any com- 
poser of the German romantic school save Weber. And it ignored com- 
pletely all save a very few most striking modern works, for which the rest 
of the German opera houses often were promptest to compete and bring 
out. It elected instead several scores unsuited or improper to its dignity. 
Whatever new operatic conditions may come to this town, the Metropoli- 
tan’s noble, musically, pioneer service will not be disputed. But it is to 
be hoped that ignorance and indifference or false economy will not spoil 
the artistic beauty of representations that shall be on as high a musical 
plane, when such ignorance and indifference and economy affect a kind of 
musical benefit, in which a broad repertory and a round staff of artistic 
supervisors and aids count for one-half of the exigency. 











ABOUT PATTI. 

ATTI resides at Craig-y-Nos during the summer, 
P going therein May. The castle is situated ona 
plateau, surrounded by wooded hills and is English 
in style, exterior and interior, The furniture is Eng- 
lish, stiff in appearance, but comfortable. The park 
is very beautiful, with numerous streams in which 
Nicolini fishes for trout. The crowning glory of the 
place is the theatre, where Patti descends from the 
heights of grand opera to indulge in vaudeville or 
operetta for the benefit of her guests. Carriages 
from the castle meet the guests, who first dine and 
then pass into the theatre. An orchestra, attached 
to the house, plays on their entrance, the curtain 
goes up and the guests are astonished to see that the 
“noble father” at whose feet Patti has thrown her- 











posers have found it impossible to accept the invitation to attend our Co- 
lumbus Fair, but the action of Italy promises to dispel al! disappointment 
on that score. Signor V. Zeggio has arrived in Chicago as‘*' Commissioner 
to the Exposition from Italy ;’’ and Signor Zeggio is a wonderful man, | 
He has written an article on ** The Musical Art in Italy’ for the Novem- 
ber number of the Musical Herald, which will doubtless be awarded a 
gold medal by the jury for containing more misstatements to the column 
than any musical article ever written before. He says that the Italian 
monk Guido d’ Arezzo “ invented the musical scale ;’’ what he really did 
was to improve a system of writing down the scale; the scale itself was 
originated many centuries before Guido. Then weare told that “ as soon 
as this genius endowed these seven notes (ut, re, mi, etc.) with musical 
sounds, (!) the study of melody, found many lovers.’’ Quite so. Signor 
Zeggio next informs us that in Germany “ originated tue oratorios and 
sacred songs,” which is a very unpatriotic statement, inasmuch as every 
first-year pupil in a conservatory knows that the oratorio was originated 
in Italy by the Italians Neri and Cavalieri, about 1600, But Signor Zeg- 
gio atones for this treasonable error by the assertion that the German 
school of music is “ only a tributary of the Italian school, and greatly its 
inferior.’ 

**What other country,” he asks scornfully, “ has so many and such 
famous masters? Is it Germany with her Goldmark or France with her 
Gounod?” Never! Signor Zeggio pats Mozart on the back because, 
as he states (erroneously, of course), *‘ he wrote all his works in the 
Italian language ;’’ and he is kind and merciful to Beethoven, for whom 
he even confesses a deep admiration “ because he, with the fatrence of a 
Certosine monk, has composed the duet, trio, quartet, etc., with instru- 
ments least in accord with each other.’ The italics are ours. Signor 
Zeggio probably intends to open a theatre in the Bowery, for he tells us 


self is none other than the butler who a few minutes 
before had waited on them at thetable. The valet, 


| whose bearing was correctness itself, has been trans- 


formed into a clown or some near relative of that 
distinguished friend of our youth, and the soubrette 
who assisted the femme de chambre before dinner 
at your wife’s toilet is now a forbidding looking 
negress. 

The personnel, chosen with care, perform house- 
hold and theatric duties, some in the chorus, others 
in roles, and with considerable success. The leader 
of the orchestra is assisted by Nicolini in the duties 
of call boy and stage manager. The latter has no de- 
sire to sing nowadays, leaving that to his better half. 
Patti takes great pleasure in appearing on the stage 
of her little theatre in most diverse parts, showing, it 
is said, considerable talent. This is all the more 
peculiar when it is remembered what she has con- 
fined herself to. She has recently had much success 
in the United Kingdom, notably at Belfast and Aber- 
deen. 





further that ‘the most perfect form of musical art isthe melodrama.” 





She is to sing at the Royal Albert Hall, Lon- 









| don, soon, for which she will receive £800. She is to 

| pass the winter in the South of France, and in April 

| will go to Chicago, where her engagement will nett 
her $200,000, 





HE above is supposed to be the signature of Wm. 
L. Tomlins, of Chicago ; at least it is a reproduc- 
tion of his supposed signature as we found it ona 
circular issued by G. H. Wilson, editor of the “ Musi- 
cal Herald of the United States." Mr. Tomlins is one 
of the committee of music of the Chicago exposition ; 
Mr, Wilson is secretary of the bureau of music of the 
Chicago exposition. Both are therefore interested in 
the same scheme as officials. Let us see whether 
they are not interested in the same private scheme 
which is “worked " by the machinery and apparatus 
of the official scheme. 

The signature of Mr. Tomlins is attached, as if 
written by ;him, to the following paragraph in the 
newspaper circular of Editor Wilson, secretary of the 
bureau of music of the Chicago exposition : 


The editor and publisher of the ‘‘ Herald” asks you to 
subscribe for and interest others in his paper, a sample 
copy of which is sent to you to-day on recommendation of 


yt A 
: Sz ind, 

This is the most particular and essential section of 
the whole circular issued by the secretary-editor. It 
is an indirect bid for pecuniary support, not based 
upon any merit or claims of merit, but solely on the 
strength of a man whose official position may enable 
him to extend courtesies and other attractive favors 
to musicians during the musical events of the exposi- 
Mr. Wilson, finding thathis monthly paper and 
his own influence as secretary of the bureau are not 


tion, 


sufficiently powerful to pull a dollar apiece out of the 
musical people of this country, secures the co-opera- 
tion of another member of the bureau of music, and 
a most influential one at that, to influence subscrip- 
tions. He has long since ceased to hesitate as to the 
use of his own name to make his official place sub- 
servient to his private advantages; he now secures 
the partnership of another important official of music 
at the fair to get subscribers for his monthly. 

Upon further investigation of his “ Herald” cir- 
cular we find the following curiously candid phrase : 

Music at the exposition will be a notable feature, and 
the association of the editor of the ‘‘Herald’’ with the 
bureau of music provides extraordinary opportunities for 
fulland accurate information, &c. 

This ischarming. Mr. Wilson virtually announces 
that his opportunities as a servant of the people (and 
Mr. Wilson should know what the duties of a servant 
of the people signify, having for years been a custom 
house officer in Boston) will be utilized in supplying 
his private enterprise, his “ Herald,” with the ma- 
terial which naturally should be accessible to the press 
of the country and not merely to a small, unknown, 
monthly paper, edited and published by an official of 
in substance: “I 


the exposition. Mr. Wilson says 
am the secretary of the bureau of music of the 
Chicago Exposition. I send you herewith a circular 


indorsed by your friend, Tomlins, who indorses me 
with his own handwriting. Behold his signature, I 
am not going to explain to you what arrangements 
exist between Tomlins and myself, by means of which 
I get your name and address and those of others and 
his indorsement. Suffice it to say, Mr. or Madam, 
that if you want to know what you are about, why, you 
want to come right along with $1. It takes only $1 
and you are in it.” 
(EXTRAC FROM WI INS Rm 1 ) 

A year’s subscription, beginning at any time, costs $1. 

This is really the substance of the call; this em- 
bodies the character of the circular; this is the one 
and primary object, as explained in plain and direct 
language. 

Now, we should like to ask Mr. Tomlins, a hitherto 
trusted employee of the exposition in its musical de- 
partment, if he is willing to join his name with that 
of Wilson on this prostitution of official office to per- 
sonal advantage ? 

That is all. 

Is Mr. Tomlins willing to be included inthe same 
category with Wilson? For the sake of a few insignifi- 
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cant dollars Wilson has already succeeded in discred- 
iting the position of secretary of the bureau of music 
of the Chicago Exposition, Is Mr, Tomlins prepared 
to stand by him and add to the insult thus offered to 


the nation and to the musical people of the United 


States? 





IN RE SPICKER AND DE KOVEN. 


- 


Some Solution of the Questions, 


i E present status of the case of Max Spicker, who 
is arraigned by Messrs. Victor Herbert, John C. 
Rietzel and Henry P. Schmitt is this: 

The trio of gentlemen above named have accepted 
the challenge published in our last issue, and we are 
in receipt of the following letter, to which we here- 
with give space : 

New Yorx, November 18, 1892. 

Editers Musical Courter : 

In your last issue you take exception at the receipt of an anonymous 
letter charging Mr. Max Spicker with boldly appropriating the Milller- 
Rerghaus orchestral arrangement of Chopin's A flat polonaise, and after 
mentioning our names in connection with the charge against Mr. Spicker 
you ask us to prove our assertion, or rather, to formulate the charge. 

We the undersigned accept this challenge and are prepared to prove 
absolutely that Mr. Max Spicker has with several very insignificant and 
irrelevant changes copied Miller-Berghaus’ arrangement of the polo- 
naise in question, Sut first we wish to heartily disclaim the authorship of 
the anonymous letter which we saw in the office of Tua Musicar Covunrinr, 
It was not written by us nor do we know from whom it emanated, nor yet 
again do we approve of sucha letter. We have absolutely no animus in the 
matter, but are assured that Mr, Spicker, in denying the impeachment in 
your last issue, is under a misapprehension. One of the members of your 
editorial eteff, Mr. J. G. Huneker, was present when the two scores were 
compared and must verify the truth of this assertion. 

We therefore ask any fair minded person to compare these two scores 
and to say if there is not a plagiarism pure and simple. 

Witha 
personal feeling whatever, we hereby affix our names, 

(Signed) Vicror Hexserrt. 


Joun C, Rimrzen. 
Henry P. Scumirr. 


“ Town Topics” published the following in its last 


issue: 

I have so frequently commented upon the composers that cannot com- 
pose «f id omne genus that the subject is almost too shopworn for discus- 
sion. The only excuse I can offer for referring to it anew is the force of 
an illustration furnished me by good fortune and some careful research. 
I have before me as I write three pieces of music. Exhibit A, the oldest 
of the three, engraved in 1884, bears on us title page: * Mein Gilick im 
Traum "—' My Happy Dream,” composed by W. Groeschel. The meas- 
ures within are set to German and English words, and tht key of the song 
is G. Exhibit B, * dedicated to W, Titkar,” bears on its title page ** Mein 
Giltick im Traum," “composed by Max Spicker, Opus I.’’ The song is 
the same as that in exhibit A, note for note, but minus the English words, 
and transposed in F, atone lower. Exhibit C is identical with exhibit B, 
but between the words * Mein Gitick im Traum"’ and ** Max Spicker"’ is 
pasted a square of paper setting forth that the song is ** by Wilhelm Groe- 
echel"’ and the new accompaniment * by Max Spicker,” by which means 
the publishers escape re-engraving the plate of exhibit B, The ac- 
companiment, by the way, is the same as that in exhibit B, which is in 
turn the same as that in exhibit A, only transposed one tone, as men- 
tioned already. I forbear from making any observations on these re- 
markable coincidences; in fact, 1 am not sure that they would have been 


worth laying before the reader had 1 not thought it fair to advise people | 


yo keep their copies of the ‘ Moonlight" sonata and the * Maiden's 
Prayer" out of the way of ambitious ** composers,” who might, on ac- 
quaintance, fancy annexing them. 

This latest performance of Mr. Spicker's is, by the way, a sort of re- 
peat, to usea theatricalterm. Some time ago Mr. Seidl, in one of his 
concerts, played an orchestral arrangement of Chopin's A flat major 
polonaise, which the bills ecedited to Mr, Spicker. Mr. Seidl even went 
so far, if | am correctly informed, as to expend $30 upon transcribing the 
parts from Mr. Spicker’s manuscript. It has since been ascertained that 
Mr. Spicker's supposed arrangement was borrowed from Mr. Miiller- 
Berghaus, a scorer of European repute, who had published this particular 
opus twenty yearsago. The original engraved parts might have been 
bought at Schuberth's for precisely $2.70. 

The songs referred to may be seen at Schuberth's 


music store in Union square. As the case now stands 
it looks ugly for Mr, Spicker. The particular editor 
of THe Musical Courier referred to by Messrs. 
Herbert, Rietzel and Schmitt has inspected the score, 
as has Mr. Anton Seidl, and nothing short of the 
miraculous could explain away the similarities. It is 
a plagiarism pure and simple, as was the song, and 
the matter is now forever dismissed with the sorrow- 
ful thought that, for a musician of Mr, Spicker'’s sup- 
posed capacity, these plagiarisms are inexcusable. 
Mr. De Koven, 
Mr. W. C, E. Seeboeck sends us for publication the 


following letter : 
Curcaco, November 14, 1892, 
Rditers Musical Courier: 
I had the pleasure of reading an article in this week's number of your 


esteemed paper which deals with Mr. De Koven, “Robin Hood,"’ Mr, | 
thing for the piano, and afterward to score the music for orchestra, 


Spicker, myself and several other things. The chief of all (or rather 
mis-chief) is a reporter for the Chicago * Times, 
deal of unnecessary trouble and talk by entirely misrepresenting the 
matter in which he interviewed me. I hope that you will kindly publish 


this letter over my signature, knowing that your paper, under all cir- 


cumstances, stands for the right and the truth. When the “ Times” re- | 


porter interviewed me I told him that I had never written any melodies 
for Mr. De Koven, but had done some orchestration for him on an opera 
seven years ago. 

His opera has never been produced 

That was all, 

I have a witness to the entire conversation, who heard every word of it 
and will, if necessary, swear to the truth of my statement. 

I denied ever having written a note on “ Robin Hood ;" I could not 


recapitulation of the statement that in this matter there is no 


* who has made a great | 





have done so because I never heard the opera until last spring, at New 


York. 
Mr. De Koven deserves entire credit for ‘‘ Robin Hood,”’ because I 
know that he wrote all of it, also the orchestration. 
It is only in justice to myself that I ask you to publish this letter, and 
hoping that you will do so, I am, 
Dear sir, yours very sincerely, 
W. C. E. Seesonrcx. 


How does Mr. Seeboeck, or any other man, for that 
matter, know that Mr. De Koven wrote “Robin 
Hood?” unless—well, the inference is not flattering 
to Mr. De Koven’s originality, Mr. Seeboeck had 
better have left that particular sentence unwritten, In 
the Chicago “ Times" of November 13 appeared the 


following : 

Mrs. Anna Farwell De Koven, the accomplished wife of 
Reginald De Koven, the musical composer, is very indig- 
nant on account of the charges that have appeared in print 
reflecting upon the authorship of **Robin Hood” and 
other compositions by her husband. Mrs. De Koven says 
the assertion that Professor Seeboeck or any other mu- 
sician furnished her husband with any portion of his opera 
is false. Inasmuch as the sele ground of contention is 
whether Professor Seeboeck did or did not inform a reporter 
that he (Seeboeck) had written melodies for Mr. De Koven’s 
opera and had received pay for the same, it is purely a 
question of veracity between the professor and the news- 
paper representative. Mrs. De Koven is certainly entitled 
to the privilege of stating that, whether Professor Seeboeck 
did or did not make the assertion, he, in fact, had nothing 
to do with her husband's work. 

After saying ‘‘the reporter said among other things that 
Mr. Seeboeck had said that he was to go upstairs and that 


Mr. Jannotta could tell him more about the sale of songs | 
| adopting. Our process was an essentially different one from yours; we 


to Mr. De Koven than he could himself,’’ Mrs. De Koven 


furnishes the following statement addressed by Mr. Jan.- | ot violate | 
| for originality in the second. 


notta to Mr. Seeboeck: 


My Dear Mr. Saxsorcx—U 

I can only say that I never 

sonal acquaintance with the gentieman. Therefore in regard to those 

notices in the newspapers I am thoroughly ignorant. 
Yours very truly, 


nm your conversation about Mr. De Koven 


Sicnor JaNNnotra. 


Inasmuch as the *‘ Times’ has never charged Mr. Jan- | 


natta with saying anything about Mr. De Koven and his 
operas, this declaration of ignorance and innocence is 


| given with the assumption that what he states is true, al- 


though it cuts no figure in the issue between the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
reporter and Mr. Seeboeck. 
‘*The great cruelty and injustice of the charge against 


| my husband, which is utterly false,’’ Mrs. De Koven says, 


‘*lies in the fact that it has already been copied and re- 
copied, and the denial of the two men who have been 
accused of selling songs to my husband should in common 


| justice be also published. The opera of ‘Robin Hood’ was 


written at 65 Bellevue place in the winter of 1890—nearly 
two years atter my husband’s return from Vienna. Genée, 
who is said to have been responsible for that opera, has 
never yet seen a note of thescore. The only possible point 
on which the reporter's ignorance instead of willful false. 
hood is responsible is in the question of orchestration, the 
nature of which he might not have understood. Orches. 
tration is the mechanical copying or arranging of a melody 
for the various instruments of an orchestra—the exact 
equal to the translation of a poem inte various languages. 
Mr. Seeboeck did orchestrate some numbers for my hus- 
band in an opera written ten years ago and unpublished. 


He has never done any for any published opera, nor has | 
| certainly more than accidental. 


anyone else, as since then my husband has done even that 


himself.’’ 
Mrs. De Koven also produces in evidence a letter written 
by Professor Seeboeck, in which that gentleman says: 


I hereby declare that I never said that I wrote melodies for Mr. De 
Koven. I did say that I orchestrated some numbers for him for an old 
opera of his ten years ago. The opera was never produced. 


It has hitherto been generally supposed that Mr. 
De Koven composed the opera in question while 
studying with Genée. 
the late and esteemed French composer, Delibes, are 
said to have been compassed within one hour, As to 
Mrs. De Koven's statement that orchestration is a 
“mechanical copying,” &c., we can only politely dif- 
fer with that estimable lady. We once more repeat 
that the composer who allows another to orchestrate 
his orchestral compositions is, in reality, no com- 
poser for the orchestra, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the 
music critic of the “Tribune,” said this in discussing 


' the question in last Sunday's issue of his journal : 


Collaterally, the question of the extent to which a composer may call in 
the assistance of others in his work, without losing the right to give it out 
as his own, has been mooted. Here the question is not so simple. In 
many cases, where the musicianship of the original writer cannot be 
doubted, it isan open secret among musicians that a large share of the 
technical work of composition has been done by proxy. Sir Arthur Sulli- 


| van did not orchestrate all his operettas; neither did Reyer all of his 
| operas, 
| quite distinct from the ability to invent melodies and harmonize them. A 
| wonderful progress has been made since the day of Berlioz in the art of 
| instrumentation; indeed the art may be said now to bea science, but 


The ability to score for orchestra effectively is a gift which is 


there are still many composers who cannot think orchestrally but only for 


the piano. 
It has therefore become a custom among composers to write every- 


This, we believe, is the custom of Grieg, even when he intends to put 
forth a composition only in orchestral garb. Moreover, the public have 


| never been aware how many of the operas and choral works which they 


have listened to have been rewritten in their instrumental part at the 
i of nagers, who adopted that means of escaping the p:yment 
of royalties when the possession of the original orchestral parts was con- 
tingent upon such payment. The American people first heard ‘ Car- 
men’”’ in such a dubious reduction, Nevertheless, a great deal of a com- 
poser’s individuality lies in his treatment of the instrumental voices, 
and there is as little q hing the dish ty of a pr ding like 
that just mentioned as there would be if acomposer had filched the ideas 
of another, or bought them for cash and then published them as his own, 
The question is wholly one of good faith with the public. A composer 














ad the pleasure of the professional or per- | 


though one is not sure he will do so. 





Mr. De Koven’'s studies with | 





cannot be justly accused of plagiarism because he hires his orchestration 
done for him, unless he specifically gives it out as his own work, 


One more quotation, which appeared in the “Sun” 
the latter part of last week : 
Wasuincron, November 16.—This letter about the disputed “ Zum- 


Zum" song, in the third act of * The Fencing Master,’’ has been given 


out here: 
Avis: Civ, 
1806 I Srreet, Wasuincton, D.C., 
November 15, 1892. 

Sir—Your letter of the 6th has been received, and we regret that be- 
yond an attack upon us for an alleged violation of club etiquette you 
seem to have taken no notice whatever of the only reasons that led to its 
being sent to you. 

Let us make one explanation at the outset.” The letter which you say 
was sent to you on November 3 was, asa matter of fact, dispatched on 
October 27 to your hotel address, the Shoreham. If you did not receive it 
until the 8d of the following month, that circumstance (which is no fault 
of ours), together with the fact that the receipt of the registered duplicate 
letter which was sent to you in Boston—and which = acknowledge in 
the newspapers—has never been returned to us, would seem to show that 
your talent for not receiving things you do not want is almost as con- 
ye: as your faculty for acquiring things that pe do. At all events 
the club's communication was sent to you while your troupe was in 
Washington, and you might easily haveaverted the newspap. r notoriety 
of which you complain by the simple expedient of acknowledging it 
promptly and in suitable terms. We also beg leave to call your attention 
to the fact that your company was then singing the song in our own city ; 
if you publish the music as your own, have we not the right in as cqually 
a public manner to say that it is not? 

ou also claim in your letter that the song in question is to be found in 
Offenbach’s ** Vie Parisienne,”’ while a friend of yor: in Chicago states 
that you obtained it from the Hasty Pudding Club of Cambridge. Neither 
of these statements is correct, and if either was, why, with the score of 
the opera at your disposal and the Hasty Pudding Club within reach, did 
you produce a garbled and incomplete memorization of the song, and 
why did you write to us for the score if it were “a popular Spanish tune"’ 
that you could obtain without our help? Can you deny the fact that if 
you had not attended our meeting the song would have never appeared in 
your opera, and did you not also get the entire ‘ business "’ of the musi- 
cians from us? 

We have never raised a question of penny right ’’ to the song, 
and the argument that you only took from us what we had previously 
taken from others will not avail you. The fact is, however, that we did 
not secure the song “‘ by much the same process” as we accuse you of 
did not violate hospitality in the first instance, nor did we set up a claim 

It seems unnecessary to prolong this controversy. If you are satisfied 
with your relation to the facts of the case we are quite reconciled to ours, 
and we cheerfully join you in submitting the question to any competent 
authority on that “club etiquette” which you yourself have so utterly 
disregarded. Tue Memoers or THe Atipt Cius, 

Reginald de Koven, Esq. 


Mr. De Koven will probably acknowledge the 
source of the song when the score is printed, al- 
Now that all 
this pother is damaging to the artistic prestige of 
Reginald de Koven goes without saying, for a com- 
poser, like Caesar's wife, should be above suspicion. 
Mr. De Koven may declare that all this talk is the re- 
sult of envy, jealousy and bad feeling against him 
generally on account of his successes, Then why 
wasn’t Mr. Smith charged with plagiarism? Prob- 
ably because Mr. Smith does not appropriate so 
wildly the ideas of others, Take, for instance, the 
song sung by Jessie Bartlett-Davis in «‘ Robin Hood” 
(we believe in the second act), called «Oh, Promise 
Me.” How comes it, Mr. De Koven, that it is identi- 
cally the same theme used in a song by Gastaldon 
called “Forbidden Music” (Musica Probita”)? Both 
these songs may be seen at Schuberth’s, the latter, a 
reprint, being published in 1884, The resemblance is 


Mr. De Koven cannot, properly speaking, be called 
a composer ; he is rather acompiler of other men’s 
ideas. He is said inhis forthcoming opera of ** The 
Knickerbockers " to have boldly transferred entire 
melodies by Gounod and others into his own score, 
or someone has done it for him, probably without 
his knowledge. The question here is not so much as 
to whether Mr. De Koven actually writes and scores 
his own music—and there are many who declare that 
he does not, many who are bound by business obliga- 
tions from revealing the truth—but as to the condi- 
tion of Mr. De Koven’s artistic conscience. To our 
certain knowledge we cannot truthfully declare that 
we have ever heard an idea said to be composed by 
Mr. De Koven that was original. 

We could almost forgive this if we were absolutely 
sure that Mr. De Koven was individual in anything he 
has written. THE MUSICAL COURIER brings no charges 
against Mr. De Koven, but wonders hugely that, if Mr. 
De Koven really composed his own music, all this 
undercurrent of scandal, rumor and suspicion should 
exist. There is a great big screw loose somewhere, 
and certain people know where it is. Now, in justice 
to Mr. De Koven he should be able to establish be- 
yond peradventure of a doubt his claims to the au- 
thorship of his music, and by the same token his 
accusers should step forward, as did Messrs. Herbert, 
Rietzel and Schmitt in the Spicker matter, and prove 
their assertions, The Gastaldon plagiarism may pos- 
sibly be explained by Mr. De Koven, but we confess 
we do not know in what manner. The whole De 
Koven affair wears an ugly complexion. There is too 
much roundabout denial, too much that is negative 
and too little that is positive in all this. One thing 
is certain—Mr. Reginald De Koven has not yet proved 
his innocence to everyone's satisfaction. 

After all, it is only fair to Mr. De Koven to suggest 
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that perhaps he is not sufficiently au fait with mu- 
sical matters to know when a song is introduced 
into his operas which was written by another com- 
poser or taken from one of his previous operas. 
How versatile and prolific he must be one realizes 
when one reads of his continued successes in the 
social world. Old-fashioned composers like Sullivan, 
Genée, Delibes, Milloecker, Strauss, Offenbach, Hervé, 
Lecocq, Audran and others, with whom Mr, De 
Koven seems to be on intimate footing, generally 
had to work very severely and in solitude, and then 
produced very much less than such a fin de siécle 
composer as Mr, Reginald de Koven. 











THE ASCHENBRODEL. 


EARLY thirty-two years ago a group of New 
York musicians, consisting of Messrs. Dietz, 
John Schmitt and others, made their headquarters 
at the corner of Broome and Mott streets, and digni- 
fied their weekly meetings with the name of the 
Aschenbrodel Verein, naming it more in jest than 
earnest after a certain Mr. Ascher, a member 
of their gatherings. The club grew apace, 
waxed prosperous, moved to Fourth street, and 
only a short time ago to Eighty-sixth street, East. 
It is now the handsomest and most spacious club 
house for professional musicians in the world and 
does the musicians of this city credit for their 
ambition, taste and esfrit du corps. Housed in such 
a superb manner, with a large, commodious concert 
hall capable of seating 700, there is no reason why 
the Aschenbrodel Verein should not make their club 
house the artistic nucleus for all that is elevated in 
art. Concerts devoted to the masters should be 
given, for the club membership comprises the best 
musical material in the country. A noble undertak- 
ing nobly carried out is the Aschenbrodel Verein. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR THE M. T. N. A. 
HE following is the situation at Chicago, regarding 
the M. T. N. A., and is a communication from a 
well-known authority on musical matters in that city: 
The Music Bureau has decided that it would like the 
M. T. N. A. to co-operate in undertaking a series of 
American (or other) concerts, making a festival week. 
Questions are pending as to the final control of selec- 
tions and performers, but these have been left for 
the present. 


If the M. T. N. A. undertakes a series of choral | 


works would it not be a good idea toform the chorus | p ; 
| changeful coloring, are here set forth and sung by the vari- 


| ous soloists of the orchestra, who assume the role of the 


out of many small choruses, a la jubilee, trained in 
detail, and brought together and massed for the 
festival ? : 

Would not the organization of small societies of 
twenty to forty singers in 200 towns have the effect of 
awakening an interest in American works? Suppose 
Buck's “ Light of Asia,” Paine’s «St. Peter,” &c. (or 
selections from them), were studied, would it not 
give a start away from this eternal subservience to 
foreign composers ? 

“The “musical congresses" of the world’s fair 
auxiliary are awaiting organization. How can we 
congress effectively for music ? Suppose the M, T. 
N. A. were to congress for two days, the A. C, M. 
oneday. What other kinds of musical congress could 
we have? Would it be possible to bring together 
some of the other thinking musicians not now in 
either place ? 

What should be the range of the work as a whole? 

Mr, C. B. Cady, of Chicago, has a scheme of national 
and historical performances to be carried through by 
the Auxiliary, as a sort of object lesson, His scheme 
is splendid and would take a month to carry to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, 

These conundrums should be considered carefully 
before answering. 








His Gratitude.—On one occasion a musical virtuoso 
discovered a flute player who, with the lack of discretion 
common among people of artistic feeling, had ventured 
without means into a strange land. Finding that the mu- 
sician had spent all his money in the belief that the Abbey 
season would provide satisfactorily for his future, this 
philanthropic citizen secured the flutist from immediate 
necessity. The foreigner was not without gratitude. 
««Sir,”? he remarked fervently, ‘‘I don’t know how I can 
repay your great kindness. But if you have a funeral at 
any time my sister will sing for you. She has a lovely 


The First Philharmonic Concert. 


HE first concert of the Philharmonic Society 
this season (and its fifty-first) took place last Satur- 
day evening at Music Hall, Fifty-seventh street and Seventh 
avenue, the public rehearsal being given the Friday 
previous. This was the first concert of the society in its 
new quarters and one cannot cavil at the change. It isin 
every way an excellent one, for as much as the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House was adapted for operatic performances 
one never felt that the orchestral tone was sufficiently 
focused in concert, but in Music Hall the brilliancy of the 
Philharmonic band is startlingly emphasized and the body 
of tone that reaches the auditorium is pure, penetrating 
and powerful. 
The program on this occasion was the following: 


We, Fre SON «55 cans s cxbocd we! do epyengead Sexe Wagner 

Aria from the “ The Spectre’s Bride” ..........c.scccesssccccssees Dvorak 
’ Clemence De Vere-Sapio. 

Concerto for violin, D major, op. 61 (first movement).... ..... Beethoven 

Mr. Richard Arnold. 

Agia Soom onary. VEE. ABU. oc cence sb 6 n06008) evercscess Saint-Saéns 
Clemence De Vere-Sapio. 

Symphony No. 4, F minor, op. 36......... eeddeq ness bee eége Tschaikowsky 


Andante sostenuto ; moderato con anima. 
Andantino in modo di canzona. 

Scherzo, pizzicato ostinato, 

Allegro con fuoco. 

Of course the Tschaikowsky symphony was the piéce de 
résistance of the evening. It was first heard here in Feb- 
ruary, 1890, under Walter Damrosch’s baton, but a tithe 
of its beauties passed by unheeded. It is well to premise 
here thatin symmetry, beauty of musical ideas, suavity, 
indeed in general workmanship, it is not quite the equal of 
the same composer’s fifth symphonic work. This statement 
may be qualified, however, in one single instance ; the first 
movement of this fourth symphony is full of more abound- 
ing passion and fluency of expression than the first move- 
ment of the E minor symphony, which latter is a bit lugu- 
brious, even labored. 

The theme in the introduction of the F minor symphony 
(brass and fagotte) bears a strong resemblance to the open- 
ing theme of Schumann's B flat symphony, though actually 
different in rhythm, Itis used in several movements af- 
terward as a sort of leading motif, or perhaps to give the 
impression of organic unity. The theme proper that fol- 
lows is romantic in the extreme and charged to the full 
with passion and suspense. The halting, syncopated 
phrases, the dramatic intensity, the whirl of colors, moods 
and situations are all characteristic of the Russian com- 
poser. 

Exception may be taken at the title ef this and similar 
works. Symphonies perhaps in the narrow, classical sense 
of the term they are not. Wordless mugic dramas, they 








voice for such occasions. I would do it myself, but per- 
haps a flute and a funeral would not go well together.” 


could be better styled. All the keen, even poignant feel- 
ings, the rapidity of incidents, the cumulative horror of 
some mighty soul drama, with its superb climaxes and 


personages in this unspoken tragedy. How intensely elo 
quent this form is in the hands of Tschaikowsky we all 
know. A wondrous art this, that weaves out of wind 
epical sorrows, joys and love! The episode that follows 
the main theme of the first movement can hardly be proper- 
ly called a theme. It is a bridge, a transition to the second 
theme. Tschaikowsky is Russian, but he can sometimes 
be very cosmopolitan. Gounod is suggested (a phrase in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’’), but it is momentary. Musically the 
first movement is the best of the four, more naive, full 
of abandon and blood stirring episodes. 

The second movement in D flat is a tender melodic 
phrase in eighth notes, which is soon caught up by the’celli. 
It is embroidered by curious little runs in the woodwind 
(‘* Cossack counterpoint”’’ someone suggested), which give 
to the theme a sense of sad remoteness and dreary sad- 
ness. Thisis followed by a theme uncompromisingly Slavic, 
which Mr. Krehbiel in his interesting lecture said was 
the actual transcription of a Russian folk song—a sort of 
a bargemen’s refrain. This is treated in variant fashion 
and the second subject appears in the clarinets and fa- 
gottes; the whole, with some further episodical matter, 
comes to a satisfactory conclusion, the fagotte intoning the 
first melody. Sombre is it and not by far the equal in ro- 
mantic beauty of the second movement of the E minor 
symphony, with its lulling horn solo. The scherzoin F, 
plucked by the string choir, is in musical ideas deficient, 
though the novel manner in which it is scored attracts one’s 
attention. It is full of a grim sort of humor and the trie for 
oboes and fagottes is rollicking and pastoral. The smothered 
staccato chords in the brass which lead back to the first 
subject are thoroughly original and Tschaikowskyian (you 
all rememberthe ‘Hamlet,’’ the entrance of ‘ Fortin- 
bras.” 

The last movement, also in F, isa triumph of skill, for it 
is literally built on a very unpretentious phrase of a meas- 
ure anda half. It is noisy, brilliant, interesting, but not 
necessarily symphonic. The main theme, almost intermi- 


nably varied, is net new ; it may be found ina baritone solo 
in Mozart’s ‘‘ Escape from the Seraglio,”’ and in a slightly 


‘*Faschingschwank aus Wien.’’ Like most Russian com - 
posers, Tschaikowsky is a master of the variation, and his 
wonderful skill and piquancy in instrumentation often 
clothe musical ideas of.no great moment. In the first 
movement at times the underlying structure is a valse 
tempo. This is unmistakable ; even though the rhythm may 
not be triplicate the skeleton of the popular dance form 
seems nevertheless to be organically there. Suite more 
than symphony is the word, but we should be thankful that 
it was composed, for it contains much good music, though 
Western ears are at times sadly tried by the uncouth bar- 
baric harmonic progressions and the savagery of some of the 
moods. It was remarkably read by Mr. Seidl, and little ex- 
ception can be taken to the performance, excepting an un- 
due accentuation of the brass, particularly the trumpets. 
This gave a harsh, strident character that was not alto. 
gether out of place, but certainly not musically pleasant. 

The Vorspiel to the ‘‘ Meistersinger,”’ which opened the 
entertainment, was nobly played; indeed the Philharmonic 
Society orchestra may be styled the masculine orchestra 
par excellence. Lacking, perhaps, in finer poetic contrasts 
and tender mellowness, it excels in nobility of tone and 
virility of manner. Mr. Richard Arnold played the first 
movement of Beethoven's violin concerto in a dignified, 
musicianly style, free from mannerisms, and though an 
excusable nervousness at the public rehearsal robbed the 
interpretation of freedom and breadth, at the evening per- 
formance Mr. Arnold demonstated his excellent schooling, 
technic, repose and musical feeling. He was heartily re- 
ceived. Mrs. De Vere-Sapio sang with her accustomed 
artistic finish and skill the two arias allotted her, and Mr. 
Seidl never conducted with more volcanic energy and mag- 
netism. It was indeed a memorable concert and the large 
audience thoroughly appreciated it. 


Beethoven String Quartet Concert. 


HE first concert this season of the Beethoven 
String Quartet was given last Thursday night at 
Chamber Music Hall. The club personnel is the same ag of 
yore, Messrs. Gustav Dannreuther, first; Ernst Thiele, 
second; Otto K. Schill, viola, and Emil Schenck, ’cello. 
The program discussed was Antonin Dvordk’s E flat piano 
quartet, Beethoven’s sublime C sharp minor quartet and 
the lovely variations frem Schubert’s D minor quartet. 
The Bohemian composer’s work consists of the convention- 
al four movements and is good, earnest music, in which no 
recondite musical moods are explored, but rather a com- 
position in which musicianship, charming themes and 
cheerful, robust coloring predominate. 
ingly well played by the club with the assistance of Mr. 
Ulysse Buehler, pianist. The piano part is brilliant and 
could have been toned down somewhat if the lid of the in- 
strument had been kept closed, The other numbers of the 
evening were played understandingly and in a finished 
Dr. Dvorak was present. 


It was exceed. 


manner. 


Gotham Cossip. 

IRENAZUS STEVENSON, the able musi- 
. cal writer of the *Independent,’’ indulges in a 
sensible retrospect of the Metropolitan Opera House and 
its work in his column of November17. Mr. Stevenson ex- 
presses his thoughts in a somewhat quaint, yet forceful 
manner, and what he says is as true asthe Gospel. His 
column is always readable, but his many admirers would 
prefer a curtailing of his record of musical events and 
more space devoted to his original and spicy criticisms. 
The truth of the matter is that Christmas is not far off 
and we want to be on the best of terms with everybody. 
Our old friend Italo Campanini a manager! Yes, in- 
deed, he managed a concert at the Lenox Lyceum last 
Saturday evening. This is not at all in accord with the 
usual course of things ; for when a singer’s best days as a 
singer are past and gone he invariably takes to teaching 
others to sing by ‘‘the only true method.’’ But Camp. 
seems to be the exception that proves the rule. Well, it is 
largely a matter of choice, for a successful teacher and a 
successful manager both make plenty of money, Six of 
one and half a dozen of t’other. 

The Rutgers College Glee Club gave a concert last 
Thursday evening in one of our city churches. There is 
something fascinating and altogether unique about the 
songs of college boys and their mode of singing which 
holds spellbound all who listen, particularly the members 
ofthe fair sex. The Rutgers fellows are in fine trim this 
season. Their voices are good, their attacks precise and 
their shading effective. 

The twentieth private meeting of the Manuscript Society, 
being the first of the season, brought out for a first hearing 
some pleasing songs by Gerrit Smith, S. N. Penfield and 
Homer N. Bartlett, romanzas for violin and piano by 
F. Brueschweiler and Carl Venth, an overture by Carl 
C. Miller, arranged for four hands on the piano, the hands 
being in this instance those of Mr. Miller himself and Vic- 
tor Harris. These meetings are immensely attractive, 





transformed shape it lurks in the romanze of Schumann’s 


both because the works produced have their initial per- 
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formance and on account of the informal, social character | five pages entitled «Song Vignettes,’’ comprising ** Twenty- Communion. He is a promising composer and has written 


of the affairs themselves. 


The object of the Manuscript | five Little Songs ’’ by Gerrit Smith. 


Society is to encourage and boom American composers, 


and it is accomplishing its mission laudably and well, It is 
no secret, however, that the work of the organization 
would progress much more smoothly and rapidly if it had 
This aid 
must of necessity come from wealthy music lovers and 
generous patrons of the arts; for it is a lamentable fact 
that composers, as a class, are not blessed with an over- 
abundance of this world’s goods. Philanthropists can 
readily show that they are made of the right stuff, from a 
musical standpoint, by becoming subscribers to or asso- 
ciate members of this most worthy society. 

We had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Mary C, Fisher, of 
Auburn, N. Y., play the organ at Gerrit Smith’s recital on 


better and more abundant financial aid behind it. 


November 14. Her selections were Bach's prelude in B 
minor, the bridal song from Goldmark’s wedding sym. 
phony, of César Franck’s chorales. The lady 
handled and footed these difficult works as if she were 


She is an artist of rare merit and as 


and one 


very much at home, 
accomplished a lady organist as we have ever heard. 
Mrs. Fisher returned to Auburn last week, having finished 
her course with Dr. Smith. 


Harry Warren's Thanksgiving service to-morrow morn.- | 


ing at St. Bartholomew’s will include Gadsby’s benedicite 
in G, Schubert's jubilate in B flat, Tours’ anthem, ‘While 
the earth remaineth,” for tenor solo, quartet and chorus, 
and Stainer’s ‘‘Ye shall dwell in the land,’’ for soprano 
Gerrit Smith’s choir will do 
and will 


and base solos and chorus, 
Gilchrist’s beautiful work, ‘‘ Prayer and Praise,’ 
repeat it next Sunday afternoon at the monthly praise 
There will be a feast of good music in many 


service. 
other choirs, too numerous to mention here. 

By far the most interesting number on the program of 
the first Damrosch Sunday concert was the suite in eight 
sections from Tschaikowsky’s ‘* Nutcracker.’’ Every sec. 
tion is dainty and delicious, and the orchestration that of 
amaster mind. If Walter is wise he will place this number 
on all his out of town programs, for it is very taking. By the 
way, a peculiar change has been made this season in the 
mode of announcing the orchestra. This is the way it ran 
last year: ‘‘ The Symphony Orchestra of New York (the only 
permanent New York orchestra).’’ This has been changed 


to read as follows: ** The Symphony Orchestra (the only 


permanent organization in New York).”” This latter state- 
ment is flagrantly erroneous, In the first place the words 
‘of New York" 


line, for Damrosch’s is not the Symphony Orchestra. Then, 


should never be omitted from the head 
again, this orchestra is very far from being ‘‘ the only 
permanent organization in New York.’ What is the matter 


It 


anything possibly can be in this world. 


with Tammany Hall? seems to be as permanent as 
Why, everybody 
knows that there are thousands of permanent organiza. 
tions in New York. This orchestra is not even the only 
permanent musical organization in New York. Of course 
readers know what this year’s head line is intended to im. 
ply ; but isn't it always better to word such important 
things correctly ? Please make the necessary change ac 
cordingly ! 


Walter Hall, who ‘claws the ivories ’’ with much skill, 
has fixed the dates for his three subscription chamber 
music evenings for Thursdays, December 8, January 26 
and March 16, He will be ably assisted by the Beethoven 
String Quartet; and works by Rubinstein, Liszt, C hopin 
and our own American Arthur Foote are slated for the first 


program. Mr. Hall will also give a series of informal 


musical afternoons this season at his apartments on West | 


Fifty-seventh street. The first took place yesterday and 
was a delightful affair, 


Frederic Reddall is looking uncommonly well nowadays. 


He is a veritable hustler and is doing fine work for the | 


English Glee Club and the Dudley Buck Quartet. 
former organization consists of Miss Hettie Bradley, Mrs. 
Minnie Bell Irving, Charles Stewart Phillips and Mr. Red. 
Associated with 
them are Miss Avice Boxall, harpist ; John Hyatt Brewer, 


dall, a most excellent mixed quartet. 


accompanist and musical director, and Miss Laura Sedg- 
wick Collins, reader. The specialty of the quartet, as its 
name implies, is the singing of choice ballads, glees and 
madrigals. Dates have been booked in Brooklyn, James- 
town, N. Y.; Baltimore, Philadelphia, Norfolk and New 
York. The club also announces a series of private sub- 
scription concerts at Music Hall on January 4, 17 and 31, 


when three ‘ Evenirgs with National Poets ’’ will be pre- 


sented. A series of Lenten afternoon recitals is likewise 
promised, 
have already been filled at Fairfield, Conn.; Cornwall, 
N. Y.; Travers’ Island, Scranton, Pa.; Naugatuck, Conn., 
Trenton, N. J. 
booked are as follows: 
Brooklyn ; 
saic, N. J.; 19 and 27, Music Hall; January 9, Baltimore ; 
10, Norfolk, Va.; 11, Danville, Va.; 12, Newport News; 13, 
Hampton, Va.; 19, Arion Hall, Brooklyn, and 25, Brooklyn 
Institute. The personnel of the quartet is the same as 
last year. 


and The December and January dates 
December 1, Elizabeth, N. J.; 2, 


8, Portchester ; 15, Chickering Hall ; 


The | 





As for the Dudley Buck Quartet, engagements | 


| opposed to her appearing in public in earnest until she is | 
somewhat older and has attained as nearly as possible to | 


16, Pas. | 


Schirmer has just published a dainty pamphlet of thirty- | C. Whitney Coombs, organist of the Church of the Holy | themdoso. Here is the character of the work done,’* 


The cover is exceed- 
ingly attractive, and the composer’s handiwork as a de- 
signer and draughtsman is there displayed. The songs are 
altogether cute and pretty. If any are destined‘to outstrip 
the others in popularity they are ‘‘ Barcarolle,’’ ‘* A Car- 
riage to Ride In,”’ ‘*Good King Arthur,” ‘‘ The Toyman of 


Nuremberg,” ‘‘ Picking Apples,’’ ‘‘ The Barley Brownie,”’ | 


‘* Doll's Cradle Song,” ‘* The Broom and the Rod,” ** Rain 
Song,”’ ‘*The Bumblebee,” ‘‘The Field Daisy”? and 
‘*‘Mamma’s Birthday.’’ Gerrit has shown much taste in the 
putting together of these charming vocal morsels, and 
they will doubtless meet with a wide and lucrative sale. 
Willie Thomas, the profundo, is at last back from Niagara» 
where he did his share toward making the season at the 
big International a howling, or more properly a roaring, 
success, He says that he went over the falls five times 
during the summer, but escaped unhurt. While he was ab.- 
sent from his choir this fall at the Church of the Messiah 
Malcom M. Cooper sung as his substitute. Mrs. Thomas 


came all the way from Niagara every Friday during Octo- 
ber just to sing the one service Sunday mornings and re- | 
turned Tuesdays. It is needless to remark that she traveled | 
on a pass, as otherwise such a weekly journey would | 
The com.- | 
paratively new tenor in Mr. Thomas’ choir, T. Kelly Cole, | 
is barely of age, but is a rattling good singer; in fact, so | 


scarcely pay for the trouble and wear and tear. 


good that the Church of the Messiah will not be able to hold 
on to him long, I fear. A prominent church in Harlem is 
already after him, where he will get three times his present 
salary. 
all things went according to schedule, he yesterday mar- 


ried at Columbus, Ohio, a granddaughter of ‘‘Old Roman”? | 


Thurman. 


We hear imperfect but pleasant accounts of the crystal 
wedding of Mr. and Mrs. William R. Chapman at their 
cosey home on Fordham Heights last Saturday. Mr. Chap- 
man’s new Apollo Club, we are informed, were present en 
masse and did some singing. In hymeneal parlance the 
word crystal means fifteen years. The happy couple will 
please accept our congratulations. 

A new ’cellist has settled in New York, whose name is 
Enrico M. Scognamillo. He has never been heard in this 
country except Baltimore, but ‘‘there is always room at 
the top,’’ and he will assuredly make his mark by drawing 
his bow in Gotham ere long. He is fine looking and very 
intelligent, but we have not had the pleasure of listening to 
his tones as yet. 


The statement in one of the daily papers last week and 
the rumor and talk about the Sapios leaving this country 
next June for good are erroneous and might work injury ; 
consequently we hasten to state the truth of the matter as 
gleaned from Mr. and Mrs. Sapio themselves. It seems 
that Mrs. De Vere-Sapio has an offer from a Berlin manager 
to sing abroad the coming summer. This offer is under 
consideration, and is not likely to be either accepted or 
rejected for some time. From this little matter as a basis 
several twenty storied flats of gossip have been flimsily 


erected. As for Mrs. Sapio’s choir position at Dr. Paxton’s 


| the place is hers until the first of March next, and no ar- 


rangement has been made with her or anybody else for the 
great and uncertain future beyond. Should Mr. and Mrs. 
Sapio, in case they go abroad next summer, discover good 
prospects for a more congenial and larger financial career 
over there than they are enjoying in ‘the land of the 
free,’’ there will be nothing to prevent them from remain- 
ing in Europe permanently, unless the good lady accepts 
another year’s engagement at Dr. Paxton’s before sailing. 


| It is sincerely to be hoped that this talented couple will | 
| always call America their home. 
Albert Lester King is booked for the ‘‘Stabat Mater” at | 


Binghamton in June next, and he can sing it, too. 

Well, I have heard a pianist thatis a pianist. The hear- 
ing was a private one and all the more enjoyable for that 
Pianists, so called, are as thick as mosquitoes in 
Jersey during the summer, but pianists, de facto, with not 
only technic and repertory but sentiment and soul, are 
lamentably scarce, This artist is a very young lady, four- 
teen years of age and not ashamed to say so, Miss Marguer- 
ite Melville by name. She lives with her mother in Brook- 


reason. 


lyn and is studying with our old friend, Homer Newton 
It will not do to say too much in her praise, for | 


Bartlett. 
she is scarcely more than a child, and older heads than 
hers have been turned by opencommendation. It isenough 


to sum up all that might be said by stating that she is | 
She will give a concert this evening in | 


really a marvel. 
Historical Hall, Brooklyn, but only in a modest way and 
assisted by half a dozen other artists, as Mr. Bartlett is 


absolute perfection. Itis safe to predict that but few years 
will go by ere the name of Marguerite Melville will be 
known wherever piano playing is admired and appreciated. 

Herman Wetzler is hardly known in New York as yet. 


He came recently from Europe, where he studied for seven 
years with Clara Schumann, and is new teaching in Alex. | 


ander Lambert's conservatory and temporarily assisting 





Mr. Cole is a nephew of Mrs, Carl Martin, and, if | 


several orchestral works that are highly spoken of. It 
was his sister who at the last Seidl Sunday evening concert 
| at the Madison Square Garden recently took the place 
| upon very short notice of a prominent pianist announced 
on the program, and attracted great attention by her skill- 
| ful playing. The young lady isin her teens, and Herman 
cannot be much over twenty-one. They are a welcome 
addition to New York’s great big musical circle. 
Larry Bogert, of J. & C. Fischer, was thirty-two years 
| old last Monday, and Ethelbert Nevin, of Boston, will be 


just thirty on Friday of this week. Publishers tell me 
that Nevin’s songs have a larger sale at the present time 
| than those of any other American writer, with De Koven's 
| a close second. 
| Ditson has recently published two new piano composi- 
| 


| 
| 
1 


tions by John Francis Gilder. Opus 30 is a cradle song 
and opus 31 is entitled ‘* Zanzibar Caprice.’’ The former 
has a flowing, graceful melody, while the latter is sprightly 
and jig inspiring. Both are Gilderian, which is saying 
something highly complimentary. 

ADDISON F. ANDREWS. 








Organ Loft Whisperings. 
AN INTERESTING AND VALUABLE CHAT WITH AN INTERESTING 
AND VALUABLE MUSICIAN. 


| £€ PUT, doctor, how in the world do you man- 
B age to look so hale and fresh while accomplishing 
such an amount of work? ”’ 
‘*By making a pleasure of what others find hard work, 
| thus keeping the heart and mind tender and pliant; by 
temperance in all things—without abstemiousness—all my 
life, keeping the body sound, by seeking satisfaction in 
| the results of meritorious work instead of through the ex- 


| acting demands of society ; by making myself the standard 


of comparison in the line of progress and advancement, 
thus avoiding envy and jealousy, and by being engaged in 
work that I love.”’ 

‘* You enjoy choir work then sincerely ?’”’ 

‘* For it I have given up everything else willingly ; I can- 
not say more.’”’ 

The above words sufficiently indicate the character of 
the work to be found in the organ loft of the well loved 
and noble Dr. Walter Bond Gilbert, whose charming ecclesi- 
astical musical den, back of Broadway on Twenty-sixth 
street, is as still as any spot in Greenwood Cemetery and as 
peacefully beautiful, with the rainbow sunlight streaming 
through churchly windows over the neat desk, and with the 
grass fed air from the large ‘‘green’’ back of the church 
(worth its size in gold, but saved from the commercial 
maw) keeping his heart and his lungs young as he labors 
day in and day out for the welfare of sacred music in gen- 
eral, and that of Trinity Chapel in particular. It only re- 
mains to give a few of the details by whicn ne makes the 
worthy sentiments practical. 

Meeting with men like this one cannot help wishing that 
in New York were some musical headquarters or associ- 
ation of choirmasters, of which such leaders should be 
presidents and directors, guiding younger men through 
the dark ways of inexperience, and enthusing petty and 
sordid minds with some of the spiritual development which 
bitter experience and nobility ef character have taught 
them. 

‘*We have here what can be said of no other church in 
the country, a daily choral service at 9 A. M., in addition 
to the Sunday services. To provide a menu that shall 
never sate, to see one’s self to every item of the cooking, 
serving and clearing away of the musical feasts, means 
unrelenting vigilance and endless thinking to keep the 
work well in advance, which I do generally for a month or 
six weeks. Here is copy ready for the printer covering 
the ground till January. We have five rehearsals each 
week in which the boys are trained in sections and a gen- 
eral rehearsal.” 

“System? Method? Were I not systematic and method- 
ical I could not have the pride of saying that in a long 

| career of organ loft service I have never once been late 
one second,”’ 

‘*T have twelve men and eighteen boys. Messrs. B. Wand 
and C. H. Thompson are soloists among the former. 
| Among the prominent boy soloists are Masters Tom Cop- 
| ley, R. W. Edwards, C. H. Covell, two Kohler boys, Hans 
and Michael, and J. M. Betty. The men sing the alto parts. 
We are fortunate here in having an Episcopal school 
directly across the yard. in which about 100 boys are being 
| educated in Episcopalian service habits as well asin gen- 
eral learning. From these it is an easy matter to select 
our additions or substitutes at short notice. 

‘* Yes, the boys are all quick sight readers, which they 
acquire from daily blackboard exercises. We write out 
and discuss knotty points in compositions, the boys com- 
mence humming right away, and we could carry any or- 
dinary chant into the church after a few minutes’ observa- 
tion. Any of the larger boys can carry the smaller ones 
through a new piece as well as I can; I sometimes have 



























SRE AE USICAL GOUAUER. 





adds the worthy doctor, running his pencil down over the 
names of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Spohr, Mendelssohn, 
Martin, Stainer, Smart, Bennett, Sullivan, Macfarren, 
Gounod, Tours—embracing schools of all ages and coun- 
tries, for musical liberality with Dr. Gilbert, as with all 
really great minds, is a religion. 

‘*No, indeed, Mr. Gerry will never trouble us. He occupies 
regularly one of our front pews himself, and has a good 
chance to see a band of little fellows looking anything 
but overworked. Decorum?  Inever scold er punish, 
decorum is understood, and the influence of the old or new 
pupils is my force. The new ‘funny boy’ is put at the 
tail end of the bench, the pressure of twenty-nine well be- 
haved boys above him is too much—he becomes trained 
down after a couple of meetings, I am a democrat with 
the boys, I treat them as I do the vicar and they know it. 
I know them all and most of their people.’’ Flowers and 
other little gifts upon the director’s desk indicate the at- 
mosphere of affection that cannot but exist there. 

‘* Influence of choir training on boys? I knowit to bea 
fact that choir boys in good standing are sought for above 
all others by business men. I knowa score of them in the 
city to-day. One of our Trinity Chapel boys has recently 
achieved high honors at Harvard, one is a bishop, one a 
prominent mercantile man, We keep our boys from five 
to seven years, till the ‘break’ comes. They are glad to 
come and very sorry to go. An illustration of the salary 
here ; one of our boys in six and a half years saved 
$1,000, with which his parents bought a farm on Long 
Island, where the family live and flourish.”’ 

‘*The outlook for music in this country? Everything 
will be here pre-eminently excellent. For this, I must say, 
we shall be largely indebted to the German nation, we do 
not now realize how much, for musical influence, composi- 
tion, literature, leaders and the temperament of the stu- 
dent, without which there can be no excellence. We do 
not half appreciate the influence of such men as Theodore 
Thomas, whose interpretations of Beethoven’s symphonies 
I consider most excellent, at once traditioual and unique.” 

Dr. Gilbert is one of the most dignified and valuable rep- 
resentatives of organ loft life in New York. Of still 
greater reputation in England, his birthplace, he is doctor 
in Oxford University, Fellow of Musical College in London, a 
composer of church and organ music, the publishers’ lists, 
of which alone cover sheets, and piano compositions by 
the score, all of a contemplative and spiritual type. A 
connection of Hugh Bond, a prominent composer of the 
last century all of his mother’s family were musical and 


his name is prominent in English magazines and musical | 


dictionaries. A bandmaster in his extreme youth, he is 


master of many instruments and a writer of orchestral 


score. 


On a recent occasion, when the Twenty-second Regiment 
visited Trinity Chapel, the late Patrick Gilmore was so 
pleased with the ‘‘ Triumphal March”’ of the organist that 
he begged it for his band. Dr, Gilbert immediately orches- 
trated the composition and hectograph copies of the work 
reached his desk the morning of the news of the death of 
the popular leader. 
said with deep feeling: ‘‘I never knew a man so good, so 
true as Gilmore. Ilovedthe man. I never heard him speak 
an ill word of any musician.”’ 


Among Dr. Gilbert’s compositions is an anthem popular 
with all denominations, ‘‘ Pleasant are Thy Courts Above.”’ 
A curious anecdote associates this with the memory of the 
late Bishop of Zanzibar. Upon the occasion of that prel- 
ate’s departure from England for the scene of his labors 
this anthem was sung in farewell. On arriving in Zanzibar 
it was, strangely enough, sung in welcome. Reaching 
Canada on a trip for his health seven years later, behold 
the same anthem, and wonder of wonders, attending Trin- 
ity Chapel upon his arrival in New York, ‘‘Pleasant are 
Thy Courts Above”’ was the anthem sung. Strangest part 
of all, upon introduction, he found in Dr. Gilbert, the com- 
poser, an old school mate and playmate, whose precious mar- 
bles had frequently changed places in the capacious pockets 
of the English lads on British playgrounds. 

Literary also, Dr. Gilbert’s historical works and histories 
of antiquities may be found in English libraries, and his 
manual for the training of choir boys has been useful to 
choirmasters here and abroad. 


Speaking of the latter, Dr. Gilbert | 


New York Trio Company. 
HE New York Trio Company have recently 
been formed to supply along felt want in the musical 
world—that is to say, a small organization which is able 
to give a good concert program, if required, and which, if a 
star tenor, bass, pianist or violoncellist is giving a concert 
or series of concerts, can very easily be added by cutting 
the program. This is also a good combination for readers 
and reciters. They have just issued a dainty little circular 
in which is included the two specimen programs we give 
here. Miss Kate Percy Douglas, soprano, is well known in 
London and New York, and is especially to be commended 
for her unfailing good taste and patriotism in always try- 
ing to present the best work of American composers to the 
public. The programs appended are a proof of this state- 
ment, as out of sixteen numbers we find ten of them to be 
leading American names. Miss Grace Julia Hodgkins is 
not only a fine contralto, with a voice of remarkable range 
and good training and taste to enable her to use it effec- 
tively, but she is also an accomplished accompanist, and 
will accompany Miss Douglas in her songs and Mr. Palm 
in his violin solos. Mr. Charles Palm, violinist, is so well 
known that it is scarcely necessary to enter into detail as 
to his art, which is at all times fine. Mr. Palm also accom. 
panies well, and will play for Miss Hodgkins and for Miss 
Douglas in their duets, thus making the smallest and most 
effective company to be found anywhere. Forchurch con- 
certs and society or drawing room affairs this company is 
unrivaled. We call attention tothe capital programs which 
are printed below and wish this trio all the success which 
they deserve : 


CONCERT PROGRAM. 








Part J. 
Duets— 
Oe NE A NE as sock oak cbedenedewhoseess: ‘seb bar Rubinstein 
or Ey ED IE? VCE Uhs Sines: Kiehrsnae 40sbecssens cvarens Cowen 
Miss Douglas and Miss Hodgkins. 
| Songs— 
| SE EMT is ciud-ebqeud cuaiwed) cacereuds oacune beneds sie Wood 
ET bs.+ 54) hanregddpeuienn oveusehsenedtedienses Dressler 
| Miss Douglas. 
| Violin, Hungarian rhapsodic........... csscsceeeeeeeeeeereeeeeees Hauser 
| Mr. Palm. 
See eee Remar ® 5 «is 9 «dix pinetianatuicdsdieddéabdeuaeinbedes Coombs 
Miss Hodgkins, 
Part Il. 
Song, * Ever True,” violia obligato.... ... 02.0. 60. coe seccccces Shelley 
Miss Douglas. 
Violin— 
Pr INE, is. wan vened beens bheleossened. onees sus iial Klein 


oY WE OUI. 0.06. cccotnanendedncecedsecescaye Helmund-Musin 


Mr. Palm 
Songs— 
Vie I IT os cnk ccinswennadl wiekh oGaks coonceseesendes Hawley 
ORG BPI Fe rn ccceshcccecesccccscediccsengcescoveness Nevins 


Miss Hodgkins. 
Duet, ** It Was a Lover and His Lass”’ 
Miss Douglas and Miss Hodgkins, 


Carmichael 





SACRED PROGRAM. 


Part J. 
Det, © TER Tere ae Be ids ce hccdie vi cecccbecsesssscciccces Shelley 
| Miss Douglas and Miss Hodgkins, 
F Oeas 5 Oe cl, Te ccs hivndcveace ehescncentecesed ten 
Miss Douglas. 
I Bins nn 90 0vbneesnes coeyeEks a 4nseenks qeccsas 
Mr. Palm. 
Song, ** O rest in the Lord” (" Elijah”’)... 
Miss Hodgkins. 





Bartlett 
Hindel 


séaenenteca wees Mendelssohn 





Fart li, 
Song, ‘*‘ Ave Maria”’ (piano, organ, violin)............6+.++5 Bach-Gounod 
Miss Douglas. 
Ss < NN oy cv hdckoceeneckpiacsverewiace . «+..Mackenzie 
Mr. Palm 
a Fe a Ve OE FONE ocak Gas edad) cvdedisnecdescasss Harriss 
Miss Hodgkins, 
Duet, ** Quis est homo "’ (“ Stabat Mater'’)..............0eceeeeee Rossini 


Miss Douglas and Miss Hodgkins. 











| Ha, Ha, Haas! 
| Dear Musical Courier ; 
N your issue of November 1o you said that 


| Henry Holden Huss as having located in Danville, Va. 


| While I beg to thank you for correcting the error by in- 


| forming your readers it was not Huss, but the man who | 


Trinity Chapel is peculiar in many ways—in being re. | 


ligiously tranquil as Millet’s ‘* Angelus,”’ while within hail 
of one of the busiest and most worldly corners of the 
world; in being 85 feet high, an elevation greater than 
that of the average English cathedral ; in being 200 feet 
long, stretching from block to block ; in being without a 
spire, the intention of the early congregations to avoid 
ostentation and in possession of sweet chimes which 
periodically mingle with the hubbub of the busy world of 
Broadway. Yet inthis capacious house of worship not a 
seat is to be had for love or money. Many there are who 
would give $100 for a sitting, but cannot obtain it. Many | 
of the eldest and most exclusive families in the city are 
communicants, and are interested in everything connected 
with the church and particularly with its choir. The 
rector, a very musical man, has two assistants. 


FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS, 


| founded with Henry Holden Huss, made a correct state- 





rashly spelled his name with an ‘‘a’’—no, who spelled his 
name with an ‘‘a’’ and was rash enough to ‘locate in 
Virginia’’—excuse my saying, dear friend, that your pre- 
tending not have known at once who-was meant by the 
““M. R.,’’ of Boston, your interviewing Huss and your 
comment on my rashness were, to say the least, affected 
and not quite just. You have known me for years; my 
portrait and sketch of musical work and life appeared three 
years ago in the ‘*American Musician"’ (now defunct— 
peace be to its ashes). I have contributed to your own 
journal now for a whole year coming Christmas ; moreover, 
you have once before, when I had been repeatedly con- 


ment public in your journal, and also recently announced 
my appointment as director at the Danville College, Vir- | 
ginia ; and at another time you were good enough to men- 


‘tion our faculty concert, and again you have commented 
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favorably on the success at the Broad Street Conservatory, 
| Philadelphia, of my pupil, Reno Myers, for all of which 
| several favors Henry is be-Holden to you (I mean Henry 
| Hubert, not Henry Holden). 

Twice or thrice before we two Henrys have been con- 
founded ; and since the musical public seems inclined to 
‘*mix these children up,’’ I beg leave and space to inform 
the readers of this journal—exchanges please copy—that 
Henry Holden Huss is not Henry Hubert Haas, or vice 
versa; we only happen to have exactly the same initials 
to our names, the three aspirated sounds: h— h— h—(in 
the German language very laughable: ha~ha—ha!). He 
is not a miss and I am not a miss; | fancy we both are 
pretty fair musicians of the male sex, and therefore, 
though we may each be single blessed, it is musically 
and physically impossible that we can ever merge our two 
individualities into one in order to save further confusion, 
Only imagine if I married a lady musician of that name, 
hercard would be, according to the now prevailing fashion; 
‘*Madame Henrietta Holden Hubert Huss-Haas’’ and 
that wouldn’t bring round the stylish misses from Fifth 
avenue and Twenty-first street as pupils, what would? 

I also beg to inform you, my dear friend, that I am not 
inthe habit of acting rashly. I have repeatedly had the 
choice of location among at least five different States, 
New York being one of them, but I have deliberately 
chosen ‘ old Virginny,"’ and resided there ever since 1883, 
with the exception of one year, 1890-1, in Wooster, Ohio, 
which yearI wish I could obliterate from my memory as 
well as from my teaching record, where I went as successor 
to the late lamented Carl Merz, while on earth, now (as 
they told me in Wooster, and as the ‘* Musical World ”’ and 
the ‘‘Etude’’ had it, which must be right) a ‘saint’ in 
heaven. Maybe I prefer Virginia to New York, on ac- 
count of the independence and liberty of my life here, 
plenty of elbow room where one can enjoy nature and all 
gentlemanly sports, keep carriage and horses, have every 
| comfort, at comparatively small expense, and the darkies 
to wait upon me so that I need not pick up my handker- 
chief when I drop it, while you in New York blacken your 
own shoes: Maybe that I also prefer to be ‘first in the 
province’’ to being ‘second or third in Rome.’’ ‘Aut 
Ceesar, aut nihil!’’ If I cannot be a ‘‘ Mason ”’ in New York, 
Ican bea *Brick’’ in Virginia, both useful for building 
up. 

Maybe I am too proud to be mixed up with—and too 
afraid of being compelled to join—the band of ‘pro 
fessors,’’ who raise blackmail from the musical public, the 
piano manufacturers and sheet music seller alike by com- 
missions and discounts, &c., against which nefarious habit 
I wrote an article ‘‘ Respect to the Musical Profession ’’ in 
the ‘‘ Etude,’’ of Philadelphia, three years ago, for which I 
had to suffer not a little persecution ever since. Perhaps 
that is one of the several valid reasons and motives why I 
find myself in Danville, Va., but not ‘‘ rashness,’’ oh, no! 
Of course I have to miss much what you enjoy, many 
musical treats, musical inspiration, congenial fellowship, 
&c., which a centre like New York offers; but then I 
have the reminiscence of an interesting musical past, hav- 
ing spent all my life in a highly musical atmosphere at 
Cologne, Berlin, Bonn, Heidelberg (where | was promoted 
‘*doctor juris’’) and London, and from 1877 to 1883 to 
some extent in Montreal, Canada, where! first entered the 





musical profession. 





Pardon this lengthy explanation, which, however, will 
prevent in future your ‘‘old friend’’ Henry Holden Huss 
from being confounded with and mistaken for Henry Hu- 


” 


bert Haas, thus causing you ‘‘tears and anxiety,’’ and 
| which I hope will suffice for my identification, though I 
cannot say that I feel like the little English philosopher 
(what’s his name?), seven years old, when he asked his 
| mamma whether she ever felt ‘‘ overwhelmed with her own 
identity.” Yours truly, Henry Hupert Haas. 

P. S. (confidential)—The reason why I left England was 
| because the cockneys there would persistently drop the 
| *h"? in pronouncing my name and double the final **s.’’ 
| LTcouldn’t stand that, you know! 


the ‘Musical Record,’’ of Boston, had announced Mr. | 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 
ROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA takes pleas- 


ure in calling the attention of professionals and ama. 


In- 


This 


teurs to his course of ‘‘ seminary for piano teachers.”’ 
struction to take place once a week, in the evening. 


| course embodies the teaching of method and pedagogy, ac- 


cent, rhythm, embellishment, execution, practice in pro- 
fessional duties and general music instruction. 

The regular Saturday morning lectures at the conserva. 
tory on these subjects have preven a most valuable branch 
of musical study, and many of the younger inexperienced 
teachers ought to avail themselves of this splendid oppor. 
tunity to gain increased knowledge and material for their 
practical efforts in teaching. After a sufficient number of 
applications have been booked the evening and hour will 
be decided upon. Mr. Carl V. Lachmund, professor of 
piano and harmony at the conservatory, will assist Profes- 


sor Scharwenka at these lectures. 
Applicants will please address for further information 
and terms, Emil Gramm, general manager, Scharwenka 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Conservatory of Music, 37 East Sixty-eighth street, corner 
Madison avenue, New York city. 

Evening harmony classes would also be formed in case 
a sufficient number of students subscribe. 


Music in the Woman’s Building at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
ELIEVING that the progress of American 
women in musical knowledge and experience cannot 
be more simply and effectively shown, the national com- 
mittee on music in the Woman's Building at the exposition 
has designed a series of musical illustrations after the fol- 
lowing plan, briefly outlined: It is proposed to give semi- 
monthly concerts in the Woman’s Building at Chicage dur- 
ing the six months of the exposition, at which only women 
or girls who are amateurs, possessed of talent and a high 
order of musical ability, and who have been residents of 
America for at least ten years, will be permitted to appear. 
The qualifications of anyone desiring to take part must 
first be tested and approved by a jury selected by the 
woman's national committee on music and satisfactory to 
Theodore Thomas, musical director of the exposition. No 
musical prodigy will be admitted simply as such, nor is the 
diploma of any college or conservatory either necessary or 
sufficient. Each candidate will be rated upon her merits, 
technical proficiency not alone being considered. Permis- 
sion te appear at these concerts will be a mark of high 
honor, and will confer a lasting distinction, the advantages 
of which cannot be overestimated. 

Minnesota has decided to bestow a medal upon each suc- 
cessful candidate belonging in the State, and it is hoped 
that other States will followits example. The concerts are 
intended to provide a public appearance for those amateurs 
of distinction who are shut out from the concert room 
of the professional, and who, for various reasons, would 
not wish to appear therein. Quartets, trios, either vocal 
or instrumental, choral and orchestral organizations of 
women will be eligible for examination. The examinations 
will take place not later than February, 1893, either at Chi- 
cago or at several cities in the different States. It is hoped 
that all candidates for appearance at these concerts will 
communicate with the chairman of the women’s board for 
their State, or with the undersigned as soon as possible. 
It is also desired that all women following music as a pro- 
fession and wishing to appear in the Woman’s Building 
will make application to Theodore Thomas, musical direc- 
tor of the exposition. 

The national committee on music in the Woman's 
Building congratulates itself that in the above plan it has 
the hearty sympathy of Theodore Thomas and of the en- 
tire bureau of music, and that it finds itself in complete 
harmony with the broader and more comprehensive scheme 
of musica! illustration as outlined by Mr. Thomas in his first 
official bulletin, recently issued. It needs but a cordial 
response and earnest effort on the part of American women 
to win for their sex such a recognition as the great 
occasion alone makes possible. 

Lena Burton CLARKE, Chairman. 


All communications concerning amateur music in the Wo- 
man’s Building of the exposition should be addressed to 
Mrs. Francis B, Clarke, New York Life Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

New York State or city societies or clubs interested in 
this matter may address Mr. Emil Gramm, No. 37 East 
Sixty-eighth street. 


Some Cossip. 
RANCIS WALKER is back again from 
Europe with increased musical quality in his robust 
baritone voice, increased flesh and color on his robust 
frame and increased love for New York as a place in which 
to paas the winter. Mr. Walker has a clever turn with his 
pen also. His ‘* Blundering Dinner Giving ’’ in a recent 
magazine is an indication of this. He thinks the year 
spent in Kansas was the start of a new health for him. 
Among his warm friends here is Mr. Arthur Grissom, a 
handsome and clever young littérateur, whom he met out 
there and through enthusiastic words induced to come here 
and live. 

Miss Emma Bartlett, daughter of the distinguished com- 
poser and organist, is a charming little resebud, with lots 
of blond moss nestling about her fair face. Intelligent 
and coquettish blue eyes look straight at one, and the 
rosy lips are capable of uttering sensible things, also of 
keeping still—a rarer charm, She is an enthusiastic lover 
of ‘*papa,’’ to whom she is a valuable aid, copying his 
music in a clear, elegant hand by the use of a queer little 
three peinted pen. She was one of the admired fair at the 
recent union meeting of the Manuscript and Composers’ 
Choral societies. 

Another was Mrs. Emma Marcy-Raymond, the composer, 
in a superb costume of gray and poppy trimmed hat, be- 
ceming weil her Oriental type of beauty. ‘I am per- 
fectly infatuated with that woman!" enthusiastically ut- 
tered one of her own sex after a chat with this bright 








woman. ‘Why is it,”’ she added, ‘‘that women who 
amount to anything are so much brighter than men of 
equal value?’’ Why, indeed, if so, and is it so? 

Another was the delightful Fannie Ely Wier, tall and 
straight, blond and scintillating, in coffee brown cloth 
embroidered, daintily plumed Gainsborough hat and coils 
of blond hair that looked like floss silk. Looks, dress and 
incessantly clever chatter make her a conspicuous figure 
wherever she is found. Nothing but his superior skill as a 
surgeon prevents our knowing her dark eyed husband as 
one of the musical composers of the day, 

Mrs. Greenleaf Wood, whose musical bower in Washing- 
ton square is laden with sweet ballads in manuscript and 
print, leoked sweet, womanly and refined in green and 
white. Mrs. Lydia Kunz-Venth wore shaded browns and 
played extremely well. Mrs. Gerrit Smith made charming 
the now unique costume of entire black—not mourning—a 
diamond butterfly at her throat being the only addition of 
color, Her singing of her husband’s ballads was enthusi- 
astically received. 

Miss Kelly, the soprano of the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church, interpreted Homer Bartlett’s ‘‘Say yes, Mignon, 
say yes,’’ a gem of song. Miss Nora M. Green wore a hand- 
some costume of dark brown trimmed with mink bands, 
and with her was Miss Morriss, a talented musician re- 
cently from the German schools, a protégée of Annie Louise 
Cary-Raymond. Miss Yaw, the young California vocalist, 
wore an extremely stylish costume of dark green corduroy 
trimmed with bands of mink, Miss Vernetta Coleman wore 
black. Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins was the first woman 
admitted to the membership of the Manuscript Society. 

TIENS TIENS. 


The Love of the Big Drum. 
HE tittle tattle of the gossip mongers and 
the columns of the society gazettes certainly gave 
reasons for the constant attendance of the little princess 
at the Italiens; some even insinuating the new tenor. 
Now, a tenor whose only luggage is an uncultured voice 
couldn’t certainly interest a princess whom everyone knew 
had no enthusiasm for music. Bah! no; she gave her en- 
tire attention to the orchestra, that array of instruments 
which rumbled, chattered, thundered, now stopped, now 
took up their course again, poising a timid note like the 
bird on the wing, now fleeing, now singing each in turn the 
pleasure, the grief, the sadness of the soul vibrating glori- 
ously in their copper pavilions, now marching singly, now 
reuniting in groups and causing heavenly accents to suc- 
ceed the tumultuous songs of war. 

Did the little princess wish to find a reason for the subtil- 
ities of the violins, of the rasping of the double basses, of 
the serious tones of the tenor violins? The melancholy 
accentemitted from the breasts of the violoncellos, did they 
awaken any similar vibrations within her own? Was she 
interested in the unison of the flutes, the horns, the haut- 
boys and the clarinets, which dwelt together in such 
perfect intelligence? Did she shiver at the sparkling 
ensembles, whose passionate music did not always strike 
the popular fancy ? 

No; although it isa question of descending to the low- 
est step of the musical ladder and though the story prom. 
ises to be taxed as commonplace, it is necessary to do our 
duty. 

Everyone knows that members of the orchestra have 
many moments during the score when they are at rest, the 
other instruments carrying the movement along. The per- 
son who has the most leisure is the big drum ; modern 
composers have shaken his natural apathy somewhat, but 
nevertheless there remains for the big drum many de- 
lightful moments of idleness. 

This good fellow, accomplishing his duties with the reg- 
ularity of a bookkeeper, indulged his natural curiosity 
during the numberless tacit (silent) moments of his position. 
Being assured that the glances of the princess were bent, 
not upon the public, nor the scenery, nor upon the wind 
nor the string instruments, it was some time before he 
could avow the truth to himself. The princess never took 
hereyes from him! Strange adventure, which certainly 
had never happened to any other bass drum; at first the 
big drum had believed that the princess’ regards were ad- 
dressed to a first violinist, a young, handsome fellow with 
the passion and genius of a Spohr. 

But no! all her glances were concentrated, there could 
be ne mistake about it, on the narrow corner where alone 
with a little kettle drummer the big drum leyally did its 
part. 

What an adventure for a man who during ten years of 
service in the Italiens had never heard a word of encour- 
agement! His comrades complimented him, naturally, upon 
a passage well rendered, a sustained effort, a fine arpeggio, 
a solo; but the only words the public ever gave when find- 
ing themselves seated near him were, ‘‘ How insupportable 
that big drum is!’’ 

If he would not obey the wave of the leader’s arm, what 
a disaster! Though treated as the lowest of the musicians 
he had always fulfilled his duty ; never once had he lacked 
attention. He regarded himself in his mirror and declared 
no such good fortune had ever happened to any despised 








big drum that he had ever heard mention of in any musical 
biography, and decided he must be losing his eyesight. 
Still the princess looked at him with eyes full of tenderness, 
and when he seized his drumstick he awakened the fairy’s 
brilliant smiles. Many times the poor man went about 
with bent head dreaming of the mystery. He grew bewil- 
dered asking a reason for these glances, till he was ready 
to faintaway. Despairingly he confided in the only friend 
he had in the orchestra, a double bass, a grave, serious 
man. His friend received not without stupefaction this 
confidence, but on that very evening the double bass knew 
the musician had not been mistaken. 

Attentive, her head bent toward the orchestra, the prin- 
cess followed with an enthusiastic eye every movement of 
the big drum, and her countenance brightened strangely 
when the man took his tampon. It even seemed to the 
double bass that by a simultaneous movement the princess 
kept time with her arm as the resounding side was struck 
and a sort of ecstacy came over her features, as if it was 
she herself who had given a supreme stroke on the skin of 
theinstrument. A love duet followed, compelling the big 
drum to relapse into silence; all her interest ceased and 
the smile disappeared from the lips of the disenchanted 
princess. 

The poor big drum's peace of mind was gone forever. 
Represent to yourself a man of forty-four, of commen- 
place appearance, with no style, never having had any 
luck, who suddenly find himself under the steady glance of * 
a woman of the world; young, rich and whose arrival 
caused the liveliest animation through the house. The 
more the glances were redoubled the greater became the 
wretched musician’s timidity. 

None the less it was with ineffable joy that he now en- 
tered the erchestra through the little black door under the 
stage. His senses had become particularly acute, he rec- 
ognized the princess’ step on the carpet of the corridor be- 
fore she entered the box, he smelled her bouquet among 
all other bouquets in the house, and he who from habit 
struck his instrument with Olympian serenity now took 
his position full of emotion, fearing to commit some error. 

One day, however, he hurried in under the stage and 
hastened to await the princess’ appearance ; avoiding 
lackeys and onlookers who encumbered the way, he ar- 
rived at the moment when the fairy, followed by two tall 
footmen whe protected her against the crowd, appeared 
enveloped in furs, and it seemed to the poor musician that 
he saw a smile of farewell honor his audacity. 

He was overwhelmed by new emotions, recognized by 
the princess, he had not received one of the scornful 
glances he had expected, Now there were new confidences 
for the double bass, who heard them with an anxious air. 
He endeavored to explain to the big drum that these inter- 
views, dangerous to his peace of mind, must come to 
naught ; and the lover bent his head, feeling his comrade 
was right. 

One evening the princess did not appear in her box at 
the accustomed hour, and a pallor was already covering 
the disappointed features of the big drum, when suddenly 
the door of a box on the ground floor in front of the stage 
opened and there was the little princess not two steps from 
him; a sudden weakness overcame the big drum, who 
leaned on his instrument as if he feared to fall. 

‘* What is the matter? ’’ said the double bass ; ‘‘are you 
ill?’? ‘*Ah, very well,”” murmured the man with a signifi- 
cant wink, to make him comprehend the situation. The 
worthy double bass was stricken with dizziness at the 
position of the princess. ‘Be prudent,’’ he whispered ; 
but the heart was too full. Overcome by the weight of 
his happiness the big drum committed a slight musical 
fault, which was received with lightning glances by the 
leader, who threatened him with his bow as with a horse. 
whip. 

At that moment the big drum could have strangled his 
superior. He was publicly dishonored in the eyes of her 
he adored, and who adored him. 

His veins grew swollen, and at a powerful tutti, where 
one note admirably inserted by the composer made it a 
dashing lyric, wishing to atone by his zeal fer the fault, he 
launched such a formidable blow that the tightly drawn 
skin burst with a great rent. 

‘«Tsii! tsii! tsii! ’’ laughed the little princess, leaving 
her box like a physician from the house of death. 

The big drum was discharged, but an extract from a 
journal written by the princess and her friends will help 
clear up the mysterious attachment. She says: 

“In an orchestra it is my opinien that the big drum 
holds the most important place. I find in it the unex- 
pected interference, the god of the machinery, which 
manifests itself under great circumstances. The rest of 
the orchestra gives itself up to an extravagant course, 
and with never a stop, which are only trills, fugues and 
tremolos, but at the solemn moment the big drum raises 
its voice in its turn. What force, what majesty, what an 
effect! While the other instruments run, striking against 
each other and making an uproar like mice in the absence 
of the cat, he waits with dignity; he counts. He says to 
himself: ‘Fifteen! attention! Sixteen! Always running, 
you poor musicians! Seventeen! It will soon be my 
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turn! Eighteen! We are laughing now! Nineteen! 
There is a violin qut of tune! Twenty! Boum!!’” 

Of the drama of the Italiens there was no mention. 
That broken heart which burst with its instrument the 
princess appeared not to have remarked. 

And when a dilettante expressed surprise at a woman’s 
enthusiam for such a noisy instrument an intimate friend 
of the princess replied: ‘‘Did you not know that she is 
deaf ? ’’—From the French of ‘‘Champfleury,”’ by H. Ham- 
ilton, Melrose, Mass. 

a 


Johannes Wolff and Joseph Hollman. 
HE advent of two such distinguished artists 

as Johannes Wolff and Joseph Hollman in our concert 
rooms this season is an event that cannot be lightly passed 
by. As masters of their respective instruments, violin and 
’cello, they have received the stamp of critical approval 
in all the leading musical centres of Europe. Mr. Wolff is 
spoken of as a violinist of talent and versatility, and Mr. 
Hollman is indisputably acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest masters of his instrument in the world. Great 
’cello artists are not numerous, and in nobility of tone and 
style Mr. Hollman has few equals. Both these artists are 
magnetic, and Mr. Hollman’s personality is said to be of 





a rare type and extremely interesting. They will make 
their début at Chickering Hall December gth, and their tour 
in this country will be under the management of Messrs, N. 
Vert and L. M. Ruben. A glance at the artistic careers of 
Wolff and Hollman will not be amiss. 

Johannes Wolff is a Hollander. His father is an official 
in The Hague Home Office and is extremely fond of the 
‘*divine art.’’ When only nine years old young Wolff 
heard the great Wieniawski play, and it was an experience 
he never forgot. From that hour he developed a passion 
for the violin, and it was from Wieniawski that he learned 
the most, although he studied under several celebrated 
masters. At fourteen years of age he competed for the 
king’s scholarship, and gained it over twenty other stu- 
dents, all older. He then went to Dresden for two years 
and carried off all the honors of the conservatory, 

From Dresden he went to Paris, and there his pro- 
fessional career began in earnest. This was in 1882, when 
he made his début at the Pasdeloup concerts. Wolff's 
playing is said to present a remarkable combination of 
qualities, including power and beauty of tone, extraor- 
dinary command over the instrument, warmth of feeling 
and intensity of expression, delicacy and refinement of 
taste, with unfailing perfection as regards technical exe- 
cution. 





HOLLMAN. 


No sooner had he made his appearance in public than he 
was at once recognized as a masterful player and his po- 
sition was established. The applause which had been so 
freely bestowed upon him by his friends, including Am- 
broise Thomas, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, 
Lalo, Widor and Godard, all musicians of distinguished 
character, was more than confirmed by the critical but de- 
lighted public of all large cities in the Old World. 

Mr. Wolff is a linguist and a scholar. 


Reyer, Massenet, 


His charming ways 
and generous nature have endeared him to hosts of 
celebrated artists and literary lights. He has been dec. 
orated by all the crowned heads of Europe and his little 
home is crowded with autegraph pictures and valuable gifts 
from kings and queens and well-known figures among the 
nobility. 

This clever artist plays upon an instrument of unknown 
make. Mr. Wolff came in possession of his treasure in this 
way : He was passing the evening with the Duc de Campo. 
félice in Paris when asked to play, but unfortunately had 
not brought his violin. The duke asked Mr. Wolff to select 
one from his valuable collection, which he did, and played 
When he had 
finished the duke rose and asked him to accept the instru- 


several times for his enchanted listeners. 


ment as a souvenir of the evening, as none could appre- 
ciate its beauties to such a degree as the artist. Mr. Wolff 
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learned afterward that the duke valued the violin at 2,000 
guineas, It hasthe famous Cremona varnish, but no name, 

Joseph Hollman was born in Maestricht, Holland, on 
October 16, 1852. His father, a magistrate, had no idea of 
educating his son for the musical profession, but observing 
his musical disposition assert itself he consented to allow 
young Holiman to receive some instruction from a native 
professor. Ashort time after this young Hollman obtained 
admission to the conservatoire at Brussels, at which insti- 
tution he studied the violoncello four years under Servais, 
At the age of seventeen Hollman took the first prize at the 
conservatoire for violoncello playing. At eighteen he 
went to Paris and for the next four years he received pri- 
vate lessons from Jacquard and Davidoff. Hollman be- 
came a student at the Paris Conservatoire and received in- 
struction in the higher branches of his art from the 
famous Mr. Savard. 

In 1875 he made his appearance as a public performer 
and was acknowledged to be a masterful player. He 
played at several concerts given by Mr. Pasdeloup and per- 
formed at the famous entertainments given by the Paris 
He then undertook a tour through Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Germany and Russia, being 
warmly received. His patron, William IL., King of Holland, 
made him an officer of ‘* Couronne de Chéne.’’ Various 
other distinctions have been conferred upon him, includ- 
ing that of * Chevalier de la Conception,” from the King 
of Portugal, and ‘‘ Chevalier de |’Ordre d’Ernestine Saxe- 
Coburg,"’ from the King of Saxony. From the Prince of 
Wales he received a handsome pin, with the initials ‘‘ A. 
E."’ in brilliants, surmounted by a crown. 

Hollman has written a number of solos for his favorite 
instrument, but his most important compositions include 
two concertos for the violoncello, with orchestral accom- 
paniments. His playing is distinguished by remarkable 
power and beauty of tone, and it is said that no less an 
authority than Liszt observed that ‘* when he played his 


Conservatoire. 


soul was in his bow 
A Correction. 
Lovutsviiie, Ky., November 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 
N interesting item in Tue MusicaL Courter 
of November 9 was to the effect that on Sunday, Oc- 


tober 30, a choir of children's voices assisted in the exer- 
cises of the Plum Street Jewish Temple in Cincinnati. The 
paragraph closed as follows: ‘* The use of children has at- 


tracted much local attention and will undoubtedly be the 
talk of Jewish communities throughout the country, as it 
is said to be the first instance of achoir of Jewish children.” 

Referring to the above I desire to be permitted to state 
that in 1887, while organist of the Temple Adas Israel in this 
city, I was requested by Mr. Julius Barkhouse, then chair- 
man of the music committee, to organize a children’s choir 
from the scholars in the Sabbath school of the temple. I 
was glad to do so, as the movement interested me greatly. 
After trying the voices of all the children who presented 
themselves upon invitation, thirty juvenile singers were 
chosen, and I began at once to train them in part singing 
and reading music a prima vista, 

After a reasonable period of study, the young choir was 
invited to assist, at regular periods, in the full service of 
the temple. Their fresh, sweet voices and accurate sing- 
ing delighted everyone, and made a deep impression on the 
congregation. They sang not the trashy songs commonly 
supposed to be the proper music for children, but anthems 
and selections by the best composers of devotional music, 
such as Gounod, Barnby, Tours, Sullivan, et al. After 
maintaining the children’s choir a year, during which time 
the experiment was pronounced a complete success, it was 
disbanded ; very unwisely, in my opinion, in which I believe 
many of the official board will now coincide. The reason 
given out for this step was the expense of training the 
children and supplying them with music, as the Temple 
had, at the time, an excellent professional quartet choir 
who received good salaries. In my humble judgment, 
however, the idea was a trifle too progressive to suit a ma- 
jority of the clever gentlemen who composed the official 
board at the time. 

To Mr, Julius Barkhouse, of Louisville, then, belongs the 
honor of originating the idea of a children’s choir in the 
Jewish temple service, and I enjoyed the satisfaction of 
knowing that if the congregation chose at any time to dis- 
pense with the services of the fine adult choir my chorus 
of boy and girl singers was competent in all respects to 
give the entire praise service of the Einhorn ritual, as well 
as the voluntary selections incidental to Jewish temple 
worship. Yours truly, GrorcE B, Sevy, 


The Music Club.—The house warming on Saturday night 
of the new quarters of the Music Club, located at 63 East 
Fifty-ninth street, near Madison avenue, was attended bya 
large number of members and musicians who anticipated 
joining this sociable organization. Anton Seidl is the presi- 
dent of the club, and many young musicians who desire to 
meet for other than merely professional purposes and ob. 
jects have joined the Music Club, which will increase rap- 
idly in membership in its new rooms. 
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CuHapTer III.—Op. 1—23, 26, 28. 
OW we come to two of those works which 
Schumann himself indicated as being the best of this 
period. He had found at last the proper form for his con- 
fidential communications, for the ‘‘ Kreisleriana’’ and 
Novelletten ’’ are a kind of *‘confessions,”’ and more trust- 
worthy, I am sure, than most publications which go by 
| that name, those of Jean Jacques Rousseau for instance. 
These pieces read like a romance, to the interest and 
beauty of which they add the truthfulness of reality. 
| Although it may be said of many of Schumann’s pieces 
that they are chapters of a romance none of them suggest 
this ‘idea so vividly as these two works, The ‘ Kreis- 
leriana’’ is, I think, the more perfect of the two, and has 
been pretty generally considered the best of Schumann’s 
piano works, 

It combines with its great wealth of thought and feeling 
an effective artistic economy, you get as much as you can 
take in and carry away with you ; while in the ** Novellet- 
ten’’ there is an embarras de richesse which sometimes 
prevents the full enjoyment of all its beauties. The latter 
work is more varied and changeful in the moods it de- 
picts; the artistic combinations, the coloring, and the 
whole apparatus of expression with which the musical 
thoughts are decked out are richer, at times even gorgeous. 
In the former work, on the other hand, there is greater 
earnestness and concentration and consequently more 
unity and compactness. In both the working of the mind 
is made audible, but, while in the ‘‘ Kreisleriana’’ we have 
a series of consecutive thoughts flowing naturally one into 
another, the composer seems often to proceed in the 
‘*Novelletten”’ per saltum, making it sometimes rather 
difficult for the hearer to follow him, 

A name means so little, or rather so many different 
things, especially in our musical terminology, that instead 
of describing these pieces as written in a kind of rondo or 
song form, as has been done by others, I shall give the out- 
line of the first two numbers of the ‘‘ Kreisleriana.’’ Eight 
fantasias dedicated to Frederic Chopin, op. 16 ; composed 
in 1838. 5 

No. 1, Agitato assai. In the first part we hear a wild 
outburst of passion, a rushing onward with growing im- 
petuosity. The second part, which consists of sixteen 
bars, of ‘which the latter eight are a repetition of the first 
part, begins with exclamations of despair. This con- 
cludes the first section, the whole of which is repeated 
after the middle or trio-like portion of the piece, which, 
like the first, consists of two parts of eight and sixteen 
bars respectively, the second half of the second part being 
a modified repeat of the first part. In this second section 
the wild excitement gives way to a calmer mood, it 
breathes tenderness ; the composer seems to dwell caress- 
ingly on a sweet image. 

Yet all through there is an undercurrent of melancholy 
—alas, it is but an image!—and again the wild enemy, 
passion, seizes him ; this is the return of the first section. 
The principal key of this fantasia is D minor, both the first 
and second parts close in that key, a proceeding which is 
explained and justified by their commencements. The 
second section is in B flat major, the first part closing in F 
major, the second in B flat. 

The second fantasia, Molto espressivo e non troppo 
vivace, is perhaps the finest of the series; it is an exhala. 
tion of purest sentiment and poetry which holds us spell- 
bound. Tothe peaceful contemplative first section of two 
parts (eight and twenty-eight bars) succeeds an intermezzo 
(F major, eight and nine bars) of a more lively character. 

A recurrence of the first section intervenes between this 
and a second intermezzo (G minor, eight and nineteen 
bars), which is of a moving pathos and full of unavailing 
energy. 

In the next and concluding section the principal theme 
of the first appears in wonderful transformations. This 
meno mosso, with its weaving and interweaving voices, its 
lovely harmonies and surprising modulations, is truly 
heavenly. 

The third fantasia, although like the first of an agitated 
character, is yet different in kind ; it depicts rather a state 
of pain and uncertainty than indignation ; indeed, in the 
poco meno mosso you think you hear the beats of an 
anxious heart. 

No. 4 is musical speech, and how vain the attempt to 
translate it into verbal speech, and thus recount the com. 
poser’s thoughts and feelings as we follow him through 
his moods and meditations! The spoken word illumi- 
nated by the tone of the voice, the sparkle of the eye—the 
interpreters of the heart and mind—might do something, 
but letters which stare in your face with cold immobility, 
how inadequate! And to speak of chords and keys, 
where all is heart and mind, how frivolous and insipid! 
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The reader would not be a whit the wiser for a bill of fare 
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kind of description, or pages of notes of admiration, there- 
fore I say only this—if you don’t know the work, get it, 
open its pages ; they will speak to you. There is an air of 
unpainted truthfulness about the ‘Kreisleriana”’ which 
must touch every heart, unless it be shrivelled up with 
pedantry and prejudice. Whether you open at No. 5, 
with its manly energy and yearning outstretching, at the 
dream-like No. 6, the determinate No. 7, or the playful 
No. 8, you feel it is a brother mortal who speaks to you, 
who wants sympathy, and with whom you can sympa- 
thize. On ne dispute pas des goiits, but can this be a 
question of taste? Does not one touch of nature make us 
allakin? Though we may differ as to the merits of the 
pretty conceits or artfully contrived compositions of a 
second rate poet, we cannot but be at one, at least as long 
as fashions and false education have left anything of 
health and nature in us, in our enjoyment and admiration 
of Shakespeare's portraiture of nature. Indeed, it may be 
taken as a maxim that the more firmly an art is founded 
on nature the deeper and wider will be its influence. 

The name ‘ Kreisleriana’’ must have been a puzzle to 
many. It is derived from E, T. A. Hoffmann’s work, 
‘*Lebensansichten des Kater Murr nebst fragmentarischer 
Biographie des Kapellmeisters Johannes Kreisler, in zufal- 
ligen Maculaturblattern,’’ No one who is acquainted with 
Schumann’s work can for a moment doubt that he here 
describes his own and not Kreisler’s joys and sorrows; 
besides, have we not his own words that it was Clara who 
occasioned the work? It has been remarked that these 
pieces might as well have been called Schumanniana or 
Wertheriana, either of these names would have been more 
generally understood, but the former is one a modest man 
would hardly choose, and the latter is certainly less appro- 
priate than the one adopted. What more natural than 
that our composer should be attracted by the fantastical 
Kapellmeister rather than by the hero of the youthful 
Goethe? 

Now I must quote a short but interesting remark from a 
letter of Schumann’s, which it seems to me cannot finda 
fitter place than here between the discussions of the 
‘* Kreisleriana ’’ and ‘* Novelletten:’’ It runs thus : ‘* That 
Bach and Jean Paul have formerly exercised the greatest 
influence upon me, you will find out without being told 
by me. Now I have become more independent.’’ (The 
letter was written in 1843.) Iam not sure whether the re- 
mark was so unnecessrry as Schumann thought, for great 
as the influence was which these two great men exercised 
upon him, and distinct as the traces are when once atten- 
tion has been called to them, it is often overlooked, and 
indeed not so obvious as to strike at first sight. Not every 
one knows Bach and Jean Paul Richter, even in Germany, 
and then Schumann is not one of those who take in indis- 
criminately whatever they can lay hold on, and afterward 
retail it as indiscriminately—playing the part of a mill that 
grinds other people’s corn—nay, he assimilates what is 
most homogeneous with his nature and casts aside all the 
rest, and thus produces a tertium quid made up of—what I 
will call for brevity’s sake—the innate and subsequently 
acquired, a something which is indeed nothing else but an 
enriched and developed self. 

Besides these two principal sources there are others to 
which Schumann owes something. The name of the work 
before us points to Hoffmann ; he also wasa great admirer 
of Schubert and Chopin, and one cannot admire without 
being to some extent influenced. James Russell Lowell 
says well: ‘‘Poets import their raw material from any- 
where and everywhere, and the question comes at last to 
this—whether an author has original force enough to 
assimilate all he has acquired, or that he be so overmastering 
as to assimilate him.’’ So much is certain; Schumann was 
not assimilated; he had and always preserved a pronounced 
personality. 

Some, no doubt, will think it strange that Schumann 
should have been the disciple of two such dissimilar men as 
Bach and Jean Paul. But the Leipsic cantor and the Bay- 
reuth humorist are not so dissimilar as people are accus- 
tomed to think ; and even if they were man’s nature is 
composed of so many elements, each with its particular 
leaningsand wants, that it would bea simple matter enough 
to account forit. The mistake is made thus. The name 
of Bach suggests to most people a fugue, which to them is 
another name for a dry piece of music. As tothe dryness 
of a fugue they are, relatively speaking, not far wrong ; 
and absolutely speaking they are only too often quite 
right. Fugues can find in modern, that is, emotional and 
intellectual music only a very limited place; but poly- 
phony generally, although neither the only legitimate nor 
in all cases the best and most effective musical language, 
is stilland always wil! be one of the most powerful means 
in the hands of the musician, for it is capable of express- 
ing an intensity altogether out of the reach of homophony. 
Now, Bach was more than a fugue writer, and his fugues, 
too, are something more than clever combinations of tones: 
indeed, it is just this something which raises him above 
the thousands of craftsmen who have surfeited the world 
with the products of their ingenuity. Bach does not only 
make ‘efforts to shake off his peruke,”’ as Wagner says, 
but he often succeeds in doing se, and sometimes even 
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flings it into the air with a gaieté de cceur not boisterous, 
but pleasant and hearty, which is irresistible. 

The performances of his choral works will do much to 
correct the false ideas which are still current among 
amateurs and, alas! also among professors. It is high 
time that justice be done to this master, and some of the 
praise which is so freely lavished on Handel be transferred 
to the modest cantor, who not only was the man with the 
greatest musical combinative‘faculty that ever lived, but 
at the same time, though perhaps not ‘the poet of poets 
in the world of sound,” as he has been called, certainly 
one of the greatest of them. If you have once learned 
his wondrous language and recognized in him the deep 
souled man, you will find the difference between the musi- 
cian and the prose poet less great than at first appeared, 
and then also you will be easily able to trace his relation- 
ship with Schumann. 

The ‘‘ Novelletten,’’ op. 21, dedicated to Adolph Henselt, 
and composed like the preceding work in 1838, are charac- 
terized by Schumann as ‘larger connected romantic 
stories.’’ Here we have no painful forcing, no oozing out 
of thought, but a full stream, a rich outwelling, such as is 
rare even with this master. The hand is bkardly able to 
keep pace with the prompting mind. They differ from the 
preceding series in the preponderance of the humorous ele- 
ment, and are of a more hopeful and cheery tone. No. 2, 
which portrays a state of tremulous excitement, and in 
part also No. 1, where determination, hopefulness and in- 
finite longing find alternately expression, must be excepted 
from this description. No.1 has, I think, become the most 
popular of the ‘‘ Novelletten.”’ It is one of those pieces of 
the series which appear to be the most perfect in form— 
that is to say, which are most coherent and produce the 
greatest unity of effect. These are Nos. 1,4 and6. Next 
to them I place No. 5, the matter of which is truly over- 
whelming, the glitter and festal excitement quite bewil- 
dering; it reminds one of tournaments and the age of 
chivalry, so romantic is the tone which pervades the whole 
composition. Picture after picture passes before us, one 
does not know which to admire most. Still all is so homo. 
geneous that it leaves but one impression, though clear 
rather than distinct, and not unlike that which one re- 
ceives on entering a ballroom brilliantly lighted, richly 
decorated and filled with well dressed people. 

The opening of the piece is glittering, bold and joyous; 
two low and gliding parts follow; then, after a return to 
and a recurrence of the principal melody, listen to the 
charming passage in D major, which is so like visions of 
happiness; it is interrupted by a motive of the principal 
thought, at first soft, but gradually increasing in loudness 
and boldness, rising higher and higher on the pedal point 
till at last the first festive themes strike in again. Two 
parts of a marked rhythmical character and another repe- 
tition of the first theme bring us to a charming passage 
full of waywardness and unexpected turns. The passage 
in D then reappears; it is a looking back with fond longing 
to something that is far away, and the motive from the 
first subject, which is muttered now and then by the bass, 
sounds like the echo of a vanished past. 

In connection with the last I should like to make a 
remark applicable indeed not only to this instance, but 
to much of Schumann’s and modern music generally. 
A passage like this becomes quite unintelligible unless 
it is played with great freedom. A musician certainly 
ought to be able to play strictly in time, but he ought also 
to have insight and judgment to swerve from that mechan. 
ical regularity where the spirit of the composition demands 
it. Why should not music be read as we read poetry? Or 
is music a mean, meaningless thing? And if not, why do 
musicians insist on degrading their art to a mere jingle, 
and themselves to a kind of metronome? Good taste is in 
this, as in all matters of art, the only arbiter ; it will teach 
which composers and compositions admit of liberties such 
as tempo rubato, retardation, acceleration, &c., and in 
what places they should be made use of. That this must 
lead to different readings of the same works is obvious, 
but the same takes placein poetry. Indeed, the two cases 
are analogous. The number and degree of the different 
readings will be in proportion to the depth and spiritual 
contents of the work. The readings of Beethoven’s and 
Shakespeare’s works are more various and more numerous 
than those of Mendelssohn’s and Pope’s. 

To do justice to the ‘‘Novelletten’’ I should have to 
give pages to each of them, but as I do not wish to tire the 
reader Ishall pass on to the last number. It is the longest 
of the series and, though not the best digested, the most 
interesting, being full of pithy thought, deep feeling and 
ingenious apercus, At first it is difficult to follow the 
compeser in his sudden leaps till we arrive at the second 
trio. As it dies away a ‘voice from the distance” is 
heard. The ‘‘continuation ” brings this melody in diminu- 
tion, with different surroundings, and prolonged, after 
which a reminiscence of the second trio leads us to the 
*‘continuation and end.’’ These and other names of 
Schumann, such as ‘‘intermezzo,’’ remind one somewhat 
of Jean Paul’s “‘Extra Leaves.”” This portion of the num. 
ber is full of freshness and vigor. In the unbroken chain 
of interesting thoughts which run through it we meet 








once more the melody which we heard from a ‘voice in 
the distance,” here again differently accompanied. 

Although one may admit that the form of these pieces is 
not so perfect as that of the ‘Kreisleriana,’’ one must 
take into account the peculiar moods which are here por- 
trayed ; they are more wayward than those of the other 
works, at times even eccentric, and it may come to this, 
that if you reject the form you must also reject the con. 
tents. This applies especially to the humorous pieces— 
that is, Nos. 3, 4, 6 and in part also to No. 8. For humor, 
the child of love and imagination, does not willingly sub- 
mit to conventional forms and rules of symmetry. These 
numbers deserve on that account special attention from the 
student ; a comparison of contents and form cannot but 
be a pleasant and instructive task. 

The pieces which come next under our consideration were 
composed during a stay of several monthsin Vienna, to 
which town Schumann wished to remove his paper, and 
where he hoped to make such a position for him as would 
enable him to take a wife and found a household of his 
own. He was however, unsuccessful and returned to 
Leipsic. The plans and business which took him to the 
Austrian capital, the life of this pleasure loving town, 
meetings with old and new friends, would naturally 
distract his mind from its usual ways, and may account 
for the different quality of the works he composed there. 

Of them Schumann himself wrote that the ‘‘ Humor. 
eske’’ was somewhat melancholy, and that the ‘‘ Blumen- 
stick’? and ‘*Arabeske”’ did not signify much. None of 
them, itis true, has the intense warmth or the delicious 
humor of the ‘‘Kreisleriana’’ and ‘‘Novelletten;’’ they 
are more like the occasional jottings of a beautiful soul 
than the outwellings of an overflowing heart or the con- 
centrated efforts of an earnest mind. This refers more 
particularly to the ‘‘ Humoreske,”’ a work which, along 
with many passages of great beauty, contains much that 
is comparatively weak and uninteresting. It lacks co- 
herence and seems to be hardly more than the purposeless 
meandering of a preoccupied mind. 

The ** Blumenstiick,”’ op. 19, bears out the name, it is all 
flowers without thorns. A pleasant warmth and gentle stir 
pervade the whole of the piece, and leave an impression 
such as one receives from a walk in a wood on a summer 
day, when the sunlight struggles through the tree tops and 
plays in a thousand marvelous tints on tree, bush, herb, 
lichen and earth. Let us not be ungrateful for this bit of 
sunshine. 

The ‘*Arabeske,’’ op. 18, is very graceful and lovely, 
also more emotional than the preceding piece, indeed full 
of tenderness, The coda especially is very beautiful. 

Op. 23, ‘‘ Nachtstucke ’’ (Night Visions) is, in my opinion, 
the best of the works he wrote in Vienna. The first of the 
four pieces surrounds us with the silence and mysterious 
awfulness of night: it transports us into that peculiar 
state between waking and sleeping, when we look pas- 
sively upon the creations of the brain as something outside 
of us and independent of us, and see town and country, 
huts and palaces, processions and scenes, ourselves often 
in the midst of them, just as we would a play. To point 
out a few things, how beautiful is the re-entrance of the 
opening bars (see Vol. III., p. 592, last bar, Pauer’s edi- 
tion), and the A minor passage that follows soon after, 
where the melody is assigned now to this and now to that 
part and finally to two; also the canon at the octave 
should not be forgotten. The A flat major, the question- 
ing full of yearning and loving longing, which succeeds to 
the headlong opening of No. 2, is especially fine. 

The composer, who depicts in No. 3a state of deep agita- 
tion, is quiet and simple, and yet full of inmost feeling in 
No. 4. This last number has become the most popular of 
these pieces, and indeed is so simply beautiful that little 
can and need be said about it. With the well-known series 
of E. T. A. Hoffman’s tales this work has nothing in com. 
mon but the name. 

The ‘‘Faschingschwank aus Wien’’ (Carnival’s jest 
from Vienna), op. 26, consists of five pieces. The first is 
an extravagant conglomeration of the most various but at 
the same time exquisitely beautiful things. The restless 
skipping from thought to thought is justified by the title 
and the frame of mind it indicates. Gay and grave, tender 
and satirical mingle together in bright confusion. 

The first two parts, the refrain which is again and again 
heard after the different excursions, hit off well the wild 
and jovial excitement of the carnival. This portion may 
be called the keynote of the whole conception, and is the 
keystone of this slight structure. What follows next is 
like a turn in a kaleidoscope. Mark well the rhythm, how 
the groups of four bars are now and then interrupted by 
one of two bars only. The second excursion contains the 
embryos of some fine effects which will be found in Schu- 
mann’s orchestral works, Let me call your attention only 
to one or two other passages. First to the introduction of 
the ‘ Marseillaise’’ (Vol. III., p. 596, of Pauer’s edition)— 
imagine the ‘‘Marseillaise’’ in Vienna in 1839!—then to 
the E flat major which begins on page 597 ; notice the sus- 
tained, I should like to call it the obstinate, B flat at the 
beginning of the first and second parts, and what a deli- 
ciously piquant effect it has! The coda, too, is very inter- 





esting. No. 2, the romance, can have nothing to do with 
the Carnival. Apparently the poet finds himself face to 
face with a puzzle which he cannot unravel. ‘Why, oh, 
tell me why ?”’ he goes on repeating with a swelling heart. 
And in the C major an inner voice seems to say: ‘' Be pa- 
tient and hope.’’ But he thinks, ‘* How can I?”’ and once 
more he falls to the dismal declaiming of ‘‘ Why, oh, tell 
me why?” 

The frolicsome scherzino brings us back to the Carnival. 
No. 4, intermezzo, is a song without words, of passionate 
energy and great expressiveness. The concluding move- 
ment was composed by Schumann after his return from 
Vienna, and is written in sonata form. An internal re- 
lationship obviously does not exist between the pieces, and 
the title of the work seems only applicable to the first 


and third numbers. 
(To be concluded.) 


CHICACO. 


Third Symphony—Fourth Popular. 


Novemuer 18, 1892, 

R. BUSONI was the central figure of inter- 

est in the third. His conception of the Beethoven 

G major was classic, polished, smooth as marble, perfect 
as to detail, showing bona indoles in as far as formal 
beauty was concerned, but slightly prava indoles as to 
emotionalexpression. His own cadenzi were brilliant and 
effective, but not thoroughly in keeping with the subject 
matter. In these days of ‘* psychological technic,’’ ** phil- 
osophy in piano playing,” ‘‘ sympathetic vibrations,’’ and 
such like matters, the new comer is possibly weighed too 
much with pennyweights instead of good, honest pounds. 
At any rate Mr. Busoni was interesting, genuine if not 
startling, of good methods if not marked originality. 
No one can play the G major like Saint-Saéns, and he can 
improvise a better cadenza than other men can compose. 

The fourth (popular) concert gave us the Mendelesobn 
‘*Becalmed at Sea and Prosperous Voyage "’ overture, 
with its persistent ‘‘three blind mice’’ fanfare. The at- 
traction on the program was Hamish MacCunn’s opus 
3, ‘*The Land of the Mountain and the Flood,’’ and a 
truly original and breezy work it is. It has that innate 
capability for photographic tone painting so lacking as 
yet inour native muse. The moors and fells and lochs 
seemed to rise up before me, and I again climbed wild 
Cristenbury craigs in parish Bewcastle, Cumberland ; 
Creffel or Scaefell, Cader Idris or Ben Nevis, as I did in 
those glorious old school boy days. There is a fetching 
Mascagni terseness in the young Gael’s musical vocabulary, 
together with a bold, Wagner-like stroke and a peculiar 
Caledonian melodiousness that cause us to pray — May 
we soon be blessed with a MacCunn or Mascagni. 

The Scots are more inherently full of melody than the 
English, and they have a singularand sympathetic power 
of expression in their composition. Poor old father Ken. 
nedy, of Scotch song entertainment fame, could have 
given points to many a fashionable and féted singer in 
true native humor andtruthful tellingness of vocal recit- 
ative. 

In my day at Leipsic (1877-8-9-80) we had Helen Hope- 
kirk, Gilbert and David Ferrier, of Edinburgh (now promi- 
nent teachers in that city of beauty), Wallace (violinist), 
Macbeth (Allan), a theorist of ability, Magnus Peterson 
(lecturer on music in Auld Reekie), Behren (of Dublin), 
Sawyer (now Dr. Sawyer, quite famous), Vincent (cathedral 
organist), Jack Reid (Aberdeen), Park (of Inverness), Bessie 
Cruden and Jessie Taylor (of Banff), Davies (the Welshman 
of vocal fame), Kate Ockleston (pianist of note), Thorley (of 
Manchester), and with others who have made their mark 
we made a jovial colony, and how we would all love to 
know what has become of our old chums. Talen, of 
Vicksburg, was another prominent bud, and | have lately 
heard from Chas. Purdy, the genial director of Lindsborg 
College, Kansas. 

If any of your musical readers know where Henry 

Small (formerly of York, Pa.) now is, they would confer a 
favor upon me by dropping mea line. In Leipsic he gave 
rare promise. Marc C. Baker, of Elmira Coltege, is another 
Leipsic bloom of that period. McCunn set me thinking 
on my old college days, and his overture has germs of 
clever Algernon Ashton’s ‘‘ Macbeth” overture (old Leip- 
siger, now at Royal College of Music, London). 
,, The Liszt legend ‘Sermon to the Birds ’’ (Vogelpredigt), 
arranged by the lamented Felix Mottl, was the second hit 
of the evening. It was as dreamily and idylically given 
as were the intoxicatingly spirited Brahms dances (17-21) 
and Dvorak (third series) Slavonic dances wildly and 
scintillatingly dashed forth from the band. 

The G minor fugue was immense, and with big, solid, 
brass contra background formed a most invigorating 
tonic. I do indeed believe that Father Bach, the mighty 
magister, is becoming popular. The big audience ap- 
plauded the fugue with gusto. I will append the legend 
of the ‘‘ Vogelpredigt,”” a composition that together with 
the other legend, ‘‘Walking on the Waves " (concerning 
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St. Francis of Paola), is becoming rapidly known to piano 
students. Asfar back as 1881 I played them forty-three 
times in one year, and still until a year or two ago they 
were comparatively unknown, 

Passing near Bevagna, St. Francis of Assisi saw a great 
number of birds flocking together. When the holy man 
greeted them the little creatures seemed to understand his 
words, for they approached him with every sign of joy, 
eagerly waiting to hear him speak. The saint, filled with 
divine enthusiasm and fervor, went among them and ad- 
dressed them like intelligent beings; not a bird moved 
from its place until he had made the sign of the cross and 
given them his benediction. Then they flew away, When 
St. Francis returned to his companions, who were waiting 
by the roadside, he reprvached himself for not having 
preached to the birds before, 

The same may be said of Tschaikowsky’s polonaise 
from ‘*Eugeny Onégin (Liszt), and Tausig’s (Moniuszko) 
‘*Halka’’ fantasia, played very frequently by me, but still 
comparatively unknown to pianists. I would here like to 
mention! in connection with the etude craze, the ‘‘ orna- 
mentik’’ in piano music of Ludwig Klee, of Berlin, and as 
* duos for two pianos those glossarii and compendii of Wag- 
nerian mannerisms, the three symphonic idyls of Temple- 
ton Strong, ‘‘Among the Pines: Elfenspiel;" ‘At the 
Nymph's Fountain,’’ and ‘‘At The Witch’s Cave."’ Most 
fascinating and weird are they ; get them and see. I ap. 
pend a somewhat amusing remark from a critique upon a 
recent vocal recital, 

The Schumann number was unsatisfactory, not in the rendering, but 
in the composition; it is suggestive of poverty of feeling and thought, 
which was possibly Schumann's condition of body and mind as well as 
purse when he wrote to his mother; "I should like to have my hair cut, 
as itis a yard long, but haven't a copper to doit with. I ought to send 
several letters to Heidelberg, but have no money for the postage. What 
My piano is horribly out of tune, but I can- 
Ihave not even enough to buy a pistol to 


will the world think of me? 
not send for the tuner, &c 


shoot myself.’ 


Chit Chat and Boreasville Topics of the Week. 
Our mammoth Chinese theatre and bazar is now a cer- 
All our leading Lis, Chis, Hips and Sams are in- 
terested. The latest is we are to havea special Educa- 
tional Building. At last! Your correspondent lamented 
that hogs were to have far more room than was the cause 
of education some time back. A Sunday fair will also be 
Amen, every sensible citizen 


tainty. 


given to the workingman. 
The Columbian will in all probability be open in 
the evenings. Publicopinion here strongly condemned the 
directorate for announcing ‘‘dark"’ evenings. The pecu- 
liar plea is now set up by them that the fétes would be so 
frequent anyway as toturn the rule into the exception. 
There are now 200 buildings on the fair grounds. 

Chicago is to have a fine $150,000 Historical Society 


will say. 


building. 

The great Chicago University telescope is to be com- 
pleted within six months. They have secured the lenses 
to the great Los Angeles tube by a luckily forfeited con- 
tract. The university extension lectures have begun in 
different parts of the city, with Newberry Library as 
centrum on the north side, 

The Tourjee Conservatory of Music is another candidate 
for public favor, pupils and shekels. Alas! shade of the 
lamented Ebenezer, watch o’er thy son, for there are cer- 
tainly two teachers for every pupil inChicago now! Geod 
musicians are acting as delivery clerks, coffee, tea and in- 
surance peddlers, and my advice to all is, stay away from 
this Juggernaut city! Last week one of our great stores 
advertised for help. Four hundred applicants appeared ; 
They were willing to work for anything to get a job. 
There were four vacancies at $4 to $6 per week to be 
filled! Have a job secured in advance or buckle up your 
** hunger belt."’ 

I find that one of your promising young vocal teachers, 
Herbert C. Hardy, of the Metropolitan Conservatory, won 
golden opinions for his fine singing and admirable ped. 
agegic abilities during his summer work at Moline and 
Rock Island in this State and the adjacent city, Davenport, 
la. 

The November *‘ Music Review,” editor Calvin B. Cady, 
publisher Clayton F. Summy, is very interesting. A les- 
son on Rossini’s ** Una Voce Poco Fa,"’ by Stephen dela 
Madelaine (1801-1868), is quite a novelty. Other arias are 
to be treated of in like manner. The article on ‘ Logical 
Development "’ is most apt and the burlesque or parody of 
order, Symmetry and the Definite, is too aptly true of much 
music, With two musical weeklies and now two monthly 
reviews, Chicago is ready for the musico-literary fray. 

An interesting wedding is announced for next week, 
namely that of George Hudson Bidwell, of Utica, N. Y. 
(late of the Metropolitan Conservatory), to Miss Della Mae 
Lindsay, late of the same institution. They will reside 
in Utica, where Bidwell has a large vocal class and a flour- 
ing orchestra. 

The new Vose and A. B. Chase warerooms on Wabash 
avenue (corner of Congress, opposite Auditorium), are in full 
running order, and are among the brightest and prettiest 
in the city. 

‘The cross on Calvary was hope; the cross raised on 
San Salvador was opportunity. But for the first Columbus 








would never have sailed ; but for the second there would 
have been no place for the planting, the nurture and the 
expansion of civil and religious liberty.’’—Depew (Colum- 
bian oration). W. WauGH LAUDER. 


Music in Boston. 
Boston, November 20, 1892. 

HE first of three subscription concerts was 
given by the Adamowski Quartet in Chickering Hall 
the afternoon of Tuesday, the 15th. The instrumental 
numbers were Mozart’s G major quartet, No. 12, and 
Gade’s D major quartet, op. 63. Miss Marguerite Hall 
sang songs by Arne, Purcell and Arthur Somervell. The 
quartet is now made up of the Adamowski brothers, 
Timothy and Joseph, A. Moldauer and M, Zach. They are 

all members of the Symphony Orchestra. 

It is a pleasure to record a marked improvement in the 
performance of the players. The virtuoso blood of Mr. T. 
Adamowski has in the past been injurious to the proper 
balance of the quartet and to the spirit of the earlier com- 
posers. Unrest, unnecessary shifting of rhythm, an ab- 
sence of reserve power and suggested strength, these 
were too often the characteristics of the performance of 
last year. Even now the ensemble is by no means perfect. 
The intonation of the brothers is not always above suspi- 
cion, and at times the brothers are too much in evidence. 
But where there is general improvement, both in conception 
and the carrying out, one can afford to be silent concern- 
ing little matters of detail, such as the proper execution of 
certain ornaments and questions of individual taste. 

The quartet was more successful in the Gade composi- 
tion. The serenity and the restrained passion of Mozart 
are still a severe tax to the players, Miss Hall sang the 
English songs with taste. The numbers by Arthur 
Somervell, a pupil of Kiel and an Englishman of rare 
fancy, were a refreshing novelty. 


The musical feature of the week was the performance of 
Mr. E, A. MacDowell’s first concerto for piano, A minor, at 
the Symphony concert last evening. It was played by the 
composer, who was applauded enthusiastically and thrice 
recalled. The concerto was played in this country in 
1888 and 1889 and in European cities in 1890 and 1891 by 
Teresa Carrefo and others, but I am told Mr. MacDowell 
played it last week for the first time. 

Traditional form is perhaps more respected in this con- 
certo than in the later works of the talented composer ; but 
this respect is not merely the creature of conventionality, 
for Mr. MacDowell shows his respect in many original 
ways. First of all the music is eminently euphonious; it is 
singularly free from slavish following of esteemed com- 
posers who worked out their thoughts before Mr. MacDow- 
ell was big enough to sit at his desk. It is melodious and 
the themes are delightfully treated. They do not reappear 
like sulky children whipped by the schoolmaster, but with 
smiling faces, or even roguishly they come before the au- 
dience, for they know full well that they are welcome 
visitors. The instrumentation is masterly throughout, 
especially in the discretion, the self restraint shown by the 
composer. 

The other numbers of this fifth Symphony concert were 
Brahms’ third symphony, the menuet and the * Waltz of 
Sylphs ” from ‘*The Damnation of Faust,”’ and Liszt's 
‘*Tasso.’’ The playing of the orchestra was in the main 
excellent. There were ragged passages in the second move- 
ment of the symphony, but the first and last movements, 
as wellas the other numbers of the program, were played 
exceedingly well. $ 

a . 

Mrs. Sophie Zéla, a soprano, gave a concert in Chickering 
Hall the 18th. She was assisted by Miss Gertrude Frank- 
lin, Gardner Lamson and Heinrich Schnecker. Mrs, Zéla is 
a Scandinavian, known in private life as Mrs. Edward O. 
Achorn. She is a woman of musical instinct, naturally 
agreeable and sonorous voice, and she is fair to look upon. 
Her technic is not te be commended heartily, for in tone 
production and in management of breath there is much to 
be desired. She sang songs by Massenet, Olsen, Bizet, and 
with Miss Franklin duets from ‘‘Norma”’ and ‘‘ Lakmé.”’ 
Mr. Lamson sang a group of songs, and in ‘‘La ci darem” 
he was ‘‘Don Giovanni ’’ in swallow tail coat and careful 
tie to Miss Franklin's ‘‘Zerlina.’’ Miss Franklin displayed 
to full and high advantage the exquisite purity and the 
honesty of her art. Mr. Schnecker, the harper, played, 
beside other numbers, two trivial, commonplace composi- 
tions by E. Schnecker. ‘ 

* . 

Miss Marie Gesselschap gave the same evening, the 18th, 
a piano recital, and I did not have the pleasure of hearing 
her; but she will play again the 30th. Her program was 
an ambitious one, and she is the first of the season in play- 
ing the **Waldstein” sonata. This matter of program 
making is serious. Surely only in a chromo civilization 
would audiences listen patiently a dozen times during the 
winter to the ‘* Waldstein’’ and the Schumann fantaisie 
played by pianists of high and low degree. In the ideal 
land of the future amusements will be regulated by the 





authorities, and the citizens will be more carefully pro- 
tected. 

There should be only a limited number of piano recitals, 
and surely not over one a fortnight. The inspectors of 
concerts should be paid handsomely. They should judge 
of the merits of the applicants, who must needs pass a 
rigid examination. The strength of the applicant might 
be tested by a machine, and all who succeed in moving a 
certain number of pounds by stroke of finger should be 
entered in the book as ‘‘ formidable” or ‘‘dangerous,’”’ and 
be under constant police surveillance. Licenses should be 
issued, revokable for sufficient cause, such as undue force 
or vaulting ambition in the case of pianists, or wandering 
from the true pitch when singers are concerned. 

I do not think it would be advisable to compel musicians 
to wear badges, or to give notice of their approach, say, 
by the sounding of a bell—the habit of the leper of the 
Middle Ages. But in these days of apartment houses 
musicians should be obliged to live in a distinct quarter, a 
Ghetto, An open field might be reserved in the suburbs 
with a row of sheds, each shed containing an instrument— 
piano or fiddle, or death dealing cornet. The passer-by 
who might through curiosity approach too near should be 
warned off by signs, as is often done in the neighborhood 
of a powder factory, PHILIP HALE, 





Sunday Evening Concerts. 
HE third Seidl popular concert at Lenox Ly- 


ceum was a great success. This was the program: 


“ Folks Scenes from Napoli’’ 

Tarantella, 

Church scene and folks songs. 

Grand feast (carnival). 

Prayer, ** Rienzi” 

Italo Campanini. 
Prelude, ‘‘ Mataswintha” (new opera, first time) 
Shadow dance, ** Dinorah"’ 


Scharwenka 

Meyerbeer 

Mrs. Blauvelt. 

New opera, ‘* The Witch" (prelude) 

New opera, ** Djamileh”’ 
PUOIOED oc cccccedisee se 
Danse egyptienne.... 

TIE <2 Fike c6y ovcdebnisds diced cohane ce exes Vieuxtemps 

Miss Von Stosch and orchestra. 
For string orchestra— 
OPINED iv adtcns dea vanaese ceibubeshigndslawesstzenscestd Schumann 
* Bluette’’....... 
Duetto, first act ** Lakmé”’ 
Mrs, Blauvelt and Mr. Campanini. 

Second Hungarian Rhapsody....... 

Miss Von Stosch has improved very much since her last 
Altogether her playing was delightful, 
She had three recalls and 
This week the 


} First time. 


appearance here. 
artistic and pure in intonation. 
finally responded with a Sarasate Dance. 
Seid! Orchestra will make a tour in Canada. 
At the Music Hall the soloists were Mrs. Belle Cole, 
William Ludwig and William H. Sherwood. They all 
achieved much success, Mr. Sherwood in particular by 
his brilliant playing of the Weber.Liszt polacca with or- 
chestra and his solo numbers by Raffand Chopin. He has 
greatly improved in power, breadth of style and repose. 
The orchestra under Walter Damrosch played in good 


form. 








A Success.—Miss Lucia Nola, the soprano at St. Ann’s 
Church, sang at Peekskill on Thursday evening last and 
was warmly received on account of her sympathetic voice 
and charming manner, 
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Willis Nowell.—Willis Nowell, the very talented and 
good looking Boston violin virtuoso, has been playing con- 
siderably this season in concerts and with great success. 
It is barely possible that he may be heard next year in this 
city. 

Franz Rummel’s Success.—Franz Rummel, the piano 
virtuoso, has had much success at Berlin and also in Hol. 
land. After a tour through Scandinavia with Conrad 
Behrens, the basso, he will give some concerts in Belgium 
and sail for this country January 22. 

Scognamillo, ’Cellist.—Mr. E. Mario Scognamillo, a violon. 
cello virtuoso, pupil of the Conservatory of Naples, whe 
has been playing in Naples, Rome, Buenos Ayres, and 
recently in Baltimore, is in the city. He carries with him 
excellent testimonials and criticisms and will, no doubt, be 
heard in concert here at an early day. 

Homer N. Bartlett.—Mr. Bartlett has recently beguna 
course of lectures in musical analysis, more especially 
relating to song composition, before the pupils of the New 
York Vocal Institute, Robert Franz and Charles Gounod 
having been the subjects of the first lectures. 


Marie Groebl.—It is always pleasant to record the suc- 
cess of our native artists in foreign lands. Our country- 
woman, Miss Marie Groebl, comes home for a time at least, 
after having achieved a triumph which was especially note- 
worthy and gratifying. It may be remembered that she 
went abroad for the purpose of singing in opera, but it is 
not generally known that she obtained through her own 
unaided efforts the position of solo contralto of the late 
Royal English Opera Company, London, where Sullivan’s 
grand opera ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ was produced in such a gorgeous 
style. The highly dramatic part of ‘‘ Ulrica ” was intrusted 
to Miss Groebl and was sung by her through the entire 
long run of the opera. She also had the rare distinction 
conferred on her of being chosen by the renowned Profes- 
sor Herkomer to create the part of the heroine in his last 
opera. Miss Groebl has a large operatic répertoire and 
is anxious to show her compatriots what she can do in this 
her chosen field. Pending that time she will sing in con- 
certs, &c., and can be addressed care of Ditson & Co. She 
has the great advantage of being able to vocalize with 
equal facility in four languages, viz., Italian, English, 
German and French. 

Verdi.—A writer in the ‘‘ Fanfulla,’’ of Rome, says that 
Verdi, having completed the instrumentation of the score 
of ‘ Falstaff,” has taken up the numerous pages of music 
he wrote for another opera which has attracted his atten- 
tion for years. He has arranged the old matter and added 
many new pages. The new opera isto be ‘‘King Lear.” 
Verdi replies to all inquiries that he cannot rest in inactiv- 
ity and that the necessity of writing is stronger than his 
will. ‘*King Lear’’ will appear, the writer adds, in spite 
of all denials. 

Boito.—The ‘‘Nero”’ of Arrigo B ito, according to last 
accounts, is completed and will be soon produced in Italy. 
So says a Genoese journal, but the ‘‘ Trovatore’’ remains 
incredulous. 

Breton.—The new opera ‘Garia,’’ by the Spanish com- 
poser Thomas Breton, has been performed at Madrid, but 
had only a succés d’estime, as it lacks inspiration. 

Meyer-Helmund.—The new two act opera, ‘‘The Tour- 
nament of Love,’ by this composer has met with great 
favor at the Stadt Theater, Hamburg. 


Miss Drake at the Patria Club,—The next meeting of the 
Patria Club is to be held on Friday evening, November 25, 
at Sherry’s, Thirty-second street and Fifth avenue. The 
subject for discussion is ‘‘Immigration’’ and the debate 
will be opened by Hon. Charles Emery Smith, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Frederic Taylor, Esq.,of New York. An agree- 
able feature of the evening will be the appearance of Miss 
Florence Drake, who has recently returned from Paris, and 
who has kindly consented to sing for the club on this oc- 
casion. 

Theodora Pfafflin’s Engagements.—After filling an en- 
gagem:nt with Brand’sOrchestra at Music Hall, Cincinnati, 
last week Miss Theodora Pfafflin (having been re-engaged 
for another concert at the same place) returned East to sing 
to-night at Troy, N. Y., with the Troy Musical Association. 
On the 29th she sings with the Orpheus Club at Newark; 
with the Haydn Musical Association, Baltimore, Decem- 
ber 19, and at the Auditorium, Chicago, February 13, 1893. 





She has a number of engagements pending for intermediate 
dates. 


A Protege of the King.—The Portuguese pianist, De 
Motta, who is now in this country, is singularly modest 
and unaffected. Unlike many foreign artists he is ingenu- 
ous and frank, and quite unspoiled by success, He was 
one of the king’s protégés, and is a small man physically, 
slight and dark, but the personification of energy when at 
the piano. Mr. De Motta has been entertained while here 
by Albert Morris Bagby, his old friend and fellow pupil 
with Liszt and a pianist whose talent has earned him an 
enviable place in New York society.—‘* World.”’ 

To Sing with Damrosch.—Miss Felicita Kaschoska, 
prima donna soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has been engaged by Mr. Walter Damrosch to ap- 
pear at a number of concerts with his Symphony Orchestra 
during the coming season, in this city and in a number of 
the New England cities. She willsing at Poughkeepsie, New 
London, Portland, Haverhill, Hartford, and other places 
where the orchestra will fill engagements. 

Gertrude Stein.—Miss Gertrude Stein has been engaged 
to sing the contralto réle in the performance of the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah *’ at Washington, on December 13 and 14, under the 
direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch, 

Cravath—Huntington. — The marriage of Miss Agnes 
Huntington to Paul D, Cravath took place Tuesday noon 
of last week at St. Thomas’ Church, this city. 

Mrs. Kate Rolla.—Mrs. Kate Rolla, an American soprano 
who has appeared in Italian and French grand opera at 
many of the leading opera houses in Europe during the 
last six years, has arrived in this city and will make her 
American début at the Wolff and Hollman performances, 
which will commence at Chickering Hall Thursday even- 
ing, December 9. 

Bella Thomas-Nichols.—Mrs. Bella Thomas-Nichols, a 
gifted pupil of Delle Sedie, has resumed instruction at her 
studio, 123 West Thirty-ninth street. 


Clementine De Vere-Sapio.—The West Presbyterian 
Church, the Rev. John R. Paxton, D. D., pastor, will 
soon lose the services of its accomplished soprano singer, 
Clementine De Vere-Sapio. Mrs. De Vere-Sapio will termi- 
nate her connection with the choir at the end of the 
present fiscal year and devote herself entirely tothe concert 
stage. A long European concert tour is in immediate pros- 
pect. The details have already been arranged by her 
manager. 

Mrs. De Vere-Sapio has been in receipt of the largest 
annual stipend paid to any church choir singer in this 
country, her salary being $4 500. When she was first en- 
gaged it was said that the sum she demanded for her ser- 
vices was made up in large part by an individual member 
of the wealthy congregation, which includes Jay Gould 
and Russell Sage. If that were the fact originally it was 
not the case recently, for her salary has been paid from 
the regular annual appropriation for music made by the 
trustees. Considerable friction has been caused among 
the members of the parish for some time by the so.called 
extravagance of the trustees in devoting so much money to 
a single singer, though none doubted its recipient’s ability. 
Exception was also taken in some quarters to Mrs. De Vere- 
Sapio’s custom, during the winter season, to hurry from the 
evening services at the church to fill her place in the pro- 
gram of a Sunday night concert, ina place of amusement 
nearby. 

Mrs. De Vere-Sapio’s successor has not as yet been de- 
termined upon.—‘' World.’’ 


Tho Preacher at the Opera,—Paradoxical though the 
statement may seem, nobody laments the Metropolitan 
Opera House disaster more than the Rev. Tom Dixon, The 
sporting parson is not a sentimentalist. He has no con- 
cern for the losses of Mr. Abbey nor sympathy for the 
vicissitudes of the singers thrown out of a profitable en- 
gagement. If we may accept the affirmations of so irre- 
sponsible a person he even assures us that, like Elia, he 
has no sense of music. The sou! bottled up in Mr. Dixon's 
elongated body was not stirred by the coming of either 
Dvorak or Nikisch, and Mr. Seidl may reduce the Philhar- 
monic seats to a minimum price without tempting the 
Twenty-third street imitator of Talmage. Mr. Dixon does 
not mourn the vanished art of the opera. He grieves over 
the loss of its ladies. On frequent occasions last winter he 
was a familiar but bizarre figure at the Metropolitan. In 
more senses than one he was a deadhead. By the accident 
of officiating at the marriage ceremony of a newspaper 
man and an actress he received, possibly in lieu of a fee, 
the privilege of occupying the journalist’s seat at the opera 
on off nights. 

In the assemblage of correctly attired gentlemen and la- 
dies his gaunt, angular form, draped loosely in an ill fitting 
frock coat and baggy trousers, excited universal if not flat- 
tering attention. But the parson cared nothing for the 
scorn with which his neighbors shrunk away from him in 
the orchestra chairs, and returned with indifference the 
suspicious stares of the ushers. The reverend Tom was 
there for business. He paid no attention to matters that 
other people had come toenjoy. Extracting a huge field 





glass from his tail pocket, he screwed it carefully into focus, 
and discovering a box in which the ladies were particularly 
décolletés he gazed at them long and earnestly, only laying 
down his glass at intervals to make notes on the back of an 
envelope. Meanwhile Mrs. Lehmann might execute one of 
her most dramatic passages or Jean de Reszké sing one of 
his most impassioned arias, but nothing in music could woo 
Mr. Dixon’s gaze from the beautiful necks of the ladies, 

When the ballet came on, however, the parson’s tele. 
scope was promptly transferred from the boxes to the 
stage. Yet evenin this moment of artistic interest his 
actions were extraordinary. While everybody was ad- 
miring the airy pirouettes of the premiére, Salmoiraghi, 
the reverend Tom’s eye was glued toa pretty black orbed 
coryphée who dressed lower and kicked higher than her 
companions. This young dancer, finally observing his 
scrutiny, attempted in her coy and girlish way to strike up 
a flirtation across the footlights. But the parson’s only 
response to this amatory invitation consisted in taking 
more notes. Then he went home and presently preached 
a sermon against the wickedness of wealth and the sure 
proof that ballet dancers were an element of the corrup- 
tion of Tammany. 

On one occasion Mr, Dixon was slowly working his way 
out of the Metropolitan after a superb performance of 
‘‘Die Meistersinger.’’ As he crowded rudely past the 
throng in his hurry to get to the street, one gentleman 
happened to say to his companion: ‘ Was it not magnifi- 
cent?” 

‘*Yes, indeed,’ said Mr. Dixon, who thought the re. 


mark was addressed to him. ‘It was very fine. But 
what does it all mean?”’ 
‘*Mean!’’ ejaculated the Wagnerian, indignantly. ‘It 


means that you must have every element of a donkey 
except its ears.’’—* Sun.” 


The Death of Herve.—In THe Musica Courier of two 
weeks ago we announcedthe death of Hervé, the composer, 
from asthma, following on anger caused by criticism of his 
latest production, ‘‘ Bacchanale.’”’ Immediately upon this 
criticism he sent the following letter to the editor of the 
‘*Figaro:” 

“C’est avec le plus grand regret que je vous informe 
qu’a partir de ce jour je renonce & mon abonnement au 
‘Figaro.’ Aprés l'article cruel d’Henri Fouquier et le 
refus de ce journal de me donner une réparation équitable, 
ce journal n’a plus la moindre raison de franchir le seuil 
du compositeur francais qui n’a jamais eu, probablement, 
son pareil. 

**Recevez, monsieur, |’expression de mon chagrin pro- 
fond. Hervé.” 

In consequence of this effusion Hervé was interviewed, 
the substance of the interview being that, according to the 
unfortunate musician, he was the creator of comic oper- 
etta, and not Offenbach, to whom the credit is generally 
given; that ‘* Bacchanale’’ was musically a masterpiece, 
and that compared with him Mozart was but achild. ‘TI 
don’t say that Mozart hadn’t talent, but I am by far 
his superior in every way. What is his ‘Requiem’ any- 
how? Ah! if you had heard my ‘Super flumina Baby- 
lonis’ at St. Eustache. That was music!’’ There is only 
one conclusion to be drawn from this, and that a charita- 
ble one. 

De Ahna.—The well-known violinist, whose death we an- 
nounced in a late number, had a romantic career. He was 
born in Vienna, June 22, 1835, and studied under Mayseder 
and at the Prague Conservatory. At the age of twelve he 
appeared in Vienna, London and elsewhere, and in 1849 was 
appointed Kammervirtuoso to the Duke of Coburg. In 1851, 
however, he entered the Austrian army as a cadet, and 
made the Italian campaign as a lieutenant in 1859. But 
his love for art returned, and after several tours in Germany 
and Holland he entered the Royal Orchestra at Beriin in 1862. 
In 1868 he became concertmaster and in 1869 entered the 
Royal High School for Music, As a member of the cele 
brated Joachim Quartet he was one of the most popular 
artists of the capital, at first as contrabassist and then as 
second violin. He afterward joined Professors Barth and 
Hausmann in forming the famous Trio Society. He died 
after a sickness of eight months in his fifty-seventh year 
on November 1, deeply regretted by his comrades and 


the public. 


Mr. Ludwig Goes and Comes.—William Ludwig, the 
Irish baritone, leaves for Europe to-day, but expects to be 


here again in February to fill engagements, 
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Robert Franz. | 
HE Germans of to-day are not a bit better 
than their ancestors, who ignored Bach, kept Schu.- | 
bert in such poverty that his brother had to pay for his | 
funeral, and buried Mozart in a pauper’s grave without | 
even marking it. This month both Berlin and Vienna have 
given the one hundredth performance, within two years, | 
of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ whose composer they almost 
killed with enthusiasm not long ago. In the meantime they 
have buried a Halle, with not much more ceremony than if 
he had been an ordinary singer or organist, and not the | 
greatest musical genius Germany has had since the death 
of Wagner. Robert Franz has been quite as shamefully | 
treated by his countrymen as Bach, Schubert and Mozart. 
He was not hunted down by them, like Wagner, as if he 
had been an invading Hun or a wild beast; he was simply 
ignored. Had he visited Vienna during its recent attack of 
what has been called ‘* Mascagnitis ’’ it is doubtful if the 
newspapers would have even noted his presence ; yet there 
are among his 250 songs at least fifty any one of which is 
” and will live as 


worth more than a dozen ‘Cavallerias, 
many centuries as that opera will live years. 

Had it been for the Germans alone, Franz might have 
starved or gone to a poor house twenty years ago. He 
became deaf, so that he could no longer earn his living. 
His songs were unprofitable ; indeed, he was lucky even 
to find a publisher for them, Nay, so incredibly brutal is | 
the philistinism of German musical experts, that when the 
Government had voted a pension for this poor deaf musi- 
cian, in recognition of his masterly editing of Bach and 
Hindel, a clique was formed against him which succeeded 
in getting the pension revoked. Fortunately there are 
other people besides Germans in Germany. The two Hun- 
garians, Liszt and Joachim, gave a series of concerts which 
netted a sum sufficient to keep the wolf from poor Franz’s 
door for the rest of his life. From America, too, contribu 
tions came to this fund, thanks tothe efforts of his dear 
friend Otto Dresel, in Boston, one of whose pupils alone sub- 
scribed $1,000. 

Schumann, indeed, was a German who recognized Franz’s 
genius as early as 1843, when he wrote of his first twelve 
songs that ‘if one were to note all the individual fine 
traits in them one would never come toanend.”’ Fifty 
years have elapsed since this was written, and how far 
have the Germans got in appreciating the genius of Robert 
Franz? Read this humiliating confession in one of their 
leading papers, the ‘* Frankfarter Zeitung : ‘‘Does the world 
thank him for his gifts? Well, yes, toa certain extent— 
especially the New World, in which, at any rate, the name 
of Robert Franz has a good ring. And in the Old World a 
collection initiated by the magnanimous Liszt has provided 
for his old age. And in how many concert rooms, in how 
many parlors, are not ‘ Die Haid ist braun’ and ‘Es hat die 
Rose sich beklag’ sung? Of 250 songs, two, at any rate, 
Poor Meister Franz! How many one act 
operas you might have made of them! * * * But it 
was your own fault; why did you stubbornly persist in 
wishing to be nothing but an artist? Rest in peace, 
golden Robert Franz.’’—* Evening Post.”’ 


known already! 


At the Oxford Club.—Harry Pepper will give his lecture 
‘‘An Evening with Oratorio and Ballad "’ before the Oxford 
Club, Brooklyn, December 3. 


A Treat for Harlem —Two subscription concerts are 
to be given for the benefit of the Harlem Y. M. C. A. at 
Calvary M. E, Church on the evenings of December 12 and 
January tg, At the first concert Seidl’s Orchestra will play, 
assisted by Miss Gertrude M. Stein, contralto; Clifford 
Schmidt, violin ; Victor Herbert, 'cello, and John Cheshire, 
harp. The second concert will be given under the direc. 
tion of Mr, Carl V, Lachmund, assisted by Italo Campanini, 
Miss Marie Genvay, Miss Van der Hende, Miss Etta Roehl 
and Miss Jean T. Slee. This will be Mr. Seidl’s first appear- 
ance in Harlem. 

A Chapman Society.—The Metropolitan Musical So- 
ciety are holding rehearsals each week on Friday evenings 
for the present month in the lecture room of the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church, and are in active preparation for 
their concert early in January. The chorus is in excellent 
shape, with a large membership, The society will sing the 
cantata by Becker which was so well received at the Cin- 
cinnati festival last spring, besides part songs and a capella 
choruses. 





Invitation Lecture Recitals 


— BY — 


W. H. LAWTON ap 
MRS. BEEBE-LAWTON, 


At Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. and Nineteenth St., 3 P.M., 








December 1, January 5, February 2, March 2 


April 6 and May 4. 


Appiy for tickets of invitation at Mr, Lawton's residence, 
239 West Forty-third Street or at any music store, 




















Lawton Lectures.—Wm. H. Lawton, the well-known 


vocal instructor, gave a lecture on the voice at Hardman 


Hall Thursday afternoon of last week before a large and | 
Mr. Lawton’s method has much to | 


interested audience, 
commend it, and though rather nervous he gave an 


admirable exposition of his system. He dwelt at length | 
on the importance of the correct method of using the | 


lungs, and by examples explained the difference in power 
and tone between the singer who keeps his chest inflated 
and the one who allows his lungs to completely exhaust 
themselves. He then passed to the construction of the 
throat and its use in the formation of tones, after which he 
and Mrs. Lawton entertained the audience with songs, 
which were warmly received. 

Mr. Lawton was listened to with great attention, and is 
to be congratulated on the strong impression he made. 

Ludwig Dorer’s High School.—Mrs. Ludwig Dorer has 
opened a high school of music at 1062 Halsey street, 
Brooklyn, ‘‘ especially for such students who desire to pur- 
sue music as a profession.’’ Every department is covered, 
according to the prospectus. 

Choral Union Series, Ann Arbor.—The fourth season 
of the successful concerts of the Choral Union series at 
University Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich., opened on Monday 
night with Theo. Thomas’ orchestra from Chicago. Mr. 
Albert A. Stanley, at the head of the University School of 
Music at Ann Arbor, is the leading spirit of these concerts, 
‘* The Messiah ’’ will be given at the second concert, De- 
cember 21. Franz Rummel plays and Silas R. Mills sings 
at the third on January 20. Max Heinrich gives a song re- 
cital and J. Erich Schmaal plays piano for the fourth on 
February 24. The Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
Arthur Nikisch, fill out the fifth concert on May 9, and the 
sixth concert, closing the season, will show up “ Elijah.’’ 

The Bryant Society.—The Bryant Literary Society gave 
its second entertainment Tuesday evening of last week at 
Association Hall. Mr. Frank Lincoln, the humorist, and 
the glee club of the Metropolitan College of Music ap- 
peared in the following program : 


Coase, * Te Gee NE ones ch cncncoec idsdacvedsarccvecea 
Metropolitan College Glee Club. 


Faning 


Tomar cote, * AWas 0d TIO hoc ass cnvsns -cosesie svcsstedes Gottschalk 
Mr. Sing'eton. 
Canoe, * Rtas Tae aan ska 50656504 eee sks: conn csceenase Rheinberger 
Metropolitan College Glee Club. 
SRS SRARTIAD,.... 0s seviine cdiveie Ws cetidir cece ees cotedaseeesbon ee 
Frank Lincoln. 
I, RG nieve ccnnhokcd: nvoled ti snsesbecsu sss ches cab aces Silas 
Metropolitan College Glee Club. 
Violin colo, * Seventls Comeerte ” ....cccccccccccs cvcvece conve De Beriot 
Mr. Da Prato. 
nae CU yocnccts.nespetseavediond Searcedstes ase essd a 
Frank Lincoln. 
Chorus— 
DEMO vice cicicnne casecccuecapetssisthea Bouse veett Soderberg 
ETE" wccdocasvocnedpostaveenl Gndeletersreue . Bailey 
Ladies Chorus. 
Soprano soli, ** Angels’ Serenade’’...........sccccesee soorccecseess Braga 
Miss Atkinson, 
Song and quartet, * The Old Wife’s Song’’..................0s000e Greene 


Mr. Pendleton, Misses Holbrook and Daniels and Mr. Singleton. 
Characteristics of Character...... 
Frank Lincoln. 





Contralto soli— 


hae. «ui idncut ins dascletaen's ab etaikes eaaiaianial Sommet 

Fe ee ba vncsnscbink hss ecpannesteinenseiak Meyer Helmund 
Miss Annette Reynolds. 

Chorus, “ Cradle Song”............ Ghpbsendebaedasbe wesees en Macfarren 


Metropolitan College Glee Club. 

Miss Atkinson and Mr. Da Prato were especially notice- 
able for their fine work. Miss Annette Reynolds also re- 
ceived much applause. The chorus sang with precision 
and taste and made a strong impression. Mr. Lincoln is a 
most acceptable entertainer, and his clever monologues 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the large audience 
present. 

A Roderick Pupil.—Miss Pauline Dirr, pupil of Mrs. 
Emma Roderick, has just accepted the solo contralto po- 
sition of the Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church, Brook- 
lyn. 

A Queer Strike.—The managers of the theatres in New 
Orleans have been obliged to substitute pianos for orches- 
tras and the rush for refréshments between the acts is 
more frantic than ever. The reason is that the musicians 
are members of the labor union and when the car drivers 
stopped working they deemed it a duty to start in on a 
sympathetic strike. They had signed contracts for the 
whole season, but they did not allew that to stand in the 
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| way and they wish it understood that they are not strug- 
| gling for shorter hours or longer pay, but merely to show 


that they despise capital and are fond of the car drivers. 
The gas men have also struck and electric lights have been 
put into the theatres.—‘‘ Eagle.”” 

The Liebling Concert.—The following is the program 
of the second popular concert by Emil Liebling at Kimball 
Hall, Chicago, Friday evening of last week: 


Sonata, for piano and violin, opus 100...........6...00ccscee eens Brahams 
Emil Liebling and Theodore B. Spiering. 
Veanl, Garden Geet Pete an vsiccdbubhi’ +040 cveaxelbbbessad Gounod 


Canzone del Re di Thule, I1Gran Signori, E Strano poter il 
viso suo veder, 
Miss Stella Skiff. 


Whelin Olle. coco ccnc dcr NY With tie denetvessicvcncsces 
Sin ee oii. 6. «sare anne Hubay 
Theodore B. Spiering. 
{ Evude in F and Spring Song......... .. Neupert 
PONS GON. b. . cdeccdcets j Nocturne, op. 87, NO. 2.........0000ceeees Chopin 
| Etude and Polonaise de Concert......... Schytte 
mil Liebling. 
SS heel eee ! * Mamele ...cicnescnee one. seevseees Bourgeois 
ee COND vi vcsccpceset 400cen Tosti 
Miss Stella Skiff. 
Pasttnlele, OG. GB... 5 kos ciecdecesbetveseseedb cise dvecencestes Mendelssohn 


Emil Liebling. 

For the Catholic Jubilee.—Bruno Oscar Klein has com- 
posed the music for a motet to ‘Tu es Petrus’’ (soli, 
chorus and orchestra), which will be performed at Carnegie 
Music Hall on Monday evening, February 20, on the occa- 
sion of the golden jubilee of Pope Leo XIII. The anniver- 
sary proper falls on February 19, but this date being Sun- 
day the Pope decreed the celebration to be held on the 
following day. 

The Apollo Club.—The new chorus under. Mr. Wm. R. 
Chapman is now in active rehearsal for its first concert, 
which will be given in the Concert Hall of the Madison 
Square Garden, December 13. This chorus is composed of 
excellent material, and much is to be expected of it. 

The Harlem Philharmonic.—The first public rehearsal 
and concert of the Harlem Philharmonic Society will take 
place on Wednesday afternoon and Thursday evening, 
December 7 and 8, at Madison Hall, corner of 125th street 
and Madison avenue. Miss Emma Juch will be the soloist 
and Mr. Henry T. Fleck conductor. 

The Oratorio Society Concert.—The Oratorio Society 
will give their first concerts on next Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 25, and on Saturday evening, November 26, at Music 
Hall. Rubinstein’s sacred opera, ‘‘ The Tower of Babel,” 
will be performed, and the soloists will be Mr. Emil Fischer, 
basso; Mr. Payne Clarke, tenor, and Mr. Perry Averill, 
baritone. The angels’ chorus of boys’ voices will be sung 
by Mr. Alfred S. Baker’s choir of St. James’ Church. 

Reduced in Number.—The concerts of the Rubinstein 
Club this season will be given in the Madison Square Gar. 
den Concert Hall. Owing to lack of stage room the club 
will be reduced to seventy-five singers, the original num- 
ber. The first concert will occur December 1. Miss Ger- 
aldine Morgan, violin, and members of the Apollo Club 
will be the soloists. 

A Marietta Musicale.—A complimentary musicale was 
given by the Stevens & Klock Organ Company, Marietta, 
Ohio, at their factory warerooms, Tuesday evening of last 


week. The following program was very favorably re- 
ceived : 
Piano duet, ** Poet and Pensant’’........ voce cccccsccccceccccevcses Suppé 


Mrs. Schaal and Miss Watters. 


Vocal solo, ‘* Ouvre tes yeux blew”’............ccceeeceee  ceeeee Massenet 
Miss Marie Buell, 

Reoksasion, © Ths Mewea aoe sccescevescveses cbvcesccscccctoecs 

Miss Halla Skivington. 

Plano solo, ** Arabesque”... sescocces oo cccecs veccrcccnncewerees Andres 
Mrs. I. L, Ellis. 

RI io o.c0ssccncsccss . CebeehGetbad . 0600600 core esnssecedecere 

Prof. N. J. Morrison. 
Vocal duet, ** Before Jehovah's Awful Throne’”’................. Wiegand 
Mrs. Klock and Mr, Bird. 

Piano solo, * Old Mandred” ccs. cacsccsccnccccscccccepessesccce Wyman 
Mrs. I. L. Ellis. 

Veenl cote, ** Le Priatennge ooo5 ois die cece vccccces cccvdeces osesees Gounod 

Miss Buell, 
Quartet, ‘Good Night, Beloved ’............:.0:cceeeesceeeeeeeees Pinsuti 


Misses Brown and Gatés and Messrs. Bird and Gates. 


At the New England Conservatory.—The seventh 
faculty concert of the present season occurred Thursday 
evening of last week, the performers being Mr. Geo. E. 
Whiting, organ, and Mr. Heinrich Meyn, a baritone who 





has lately been engaged for the vocal department. This 
program was presented : 

Theme and variations, fifth organ symphony............ 02. .seeeee: Widor 
Peiains Th IMO hike. ce siies oe cote: ce cedtucntvdccsveceveceGecveds Whiting 
Recitative and aria from ** Samson,” “* The good we wish for’’.. . Handel 
I ooo con dgicicnscons snes d0eehens +40da0t Schumana 
IR. EP CII, 0 0 os vingscnee se ccnsh epee ladsteniry doreqsvacee Lemmens 
OO en nr sg dea Ie ne soe mbkxesa er bho nals un apeatare Tosti 
Old French song, “ La Charmante Marguerite”’.................... 

** I Love and the World is Mine "’..........65. 0+ «seosses: Clayton Johns 
I EN 4 oa dak Lay banhog eee us eane cnaiseuiune RR gy ite ppr Cherry 
Concert fantasie on a Welsh national air.... .... 0... .0.ceeeeeeeeee Best 


_ A Series of Lecture Recitals.—Owing to the great suc- 
cess of Mr. W. H. Lawton's lecture last Thursday after- 
noon at Hardman Hall on ‘‘ Voice Culture,” he has de- 
cided to give a series of lecture recitals on the first 
Thursday of every month during the remainder of the sea- 
son. At the first of this ‘series, December 1, Mr. Lawton 
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will, by request, repeat the program of his first lecture 
recital. Mr. Lawton will be assisted by that excellent ar- 
tist, Mrs. Beebe—Lawton, at these recitals. 


A Canadian Concert.—A concert was given in Montreal, 
Canada, last evening at the Natural History Rooms, Uni- 
versity street, by the Artistic Association, under the direc- 
tion of F. Jehin-Prume, assisted by Mrs. Laing and Miss 
Murray, sopranos, in the following program : 


GEN GDS SS EN io ctencbecdabtar ee achad  dcccshun shoes R. Schumann 

Mrs. Heynberg, F. Jehin-Prume, E. Jehin-Prume, R. Grunewald, 

J, Closset. 

Seng; ** Ale da Uiataned Gu. Cha ace cca irlncads cess eos cnusdocus Massenet 

Miss Edyth Murphy. . 

Piano solos— 

Cagerice avec warintions, Op. We... oc .c.ccccssccsesceseccecsces Haydn 
Ee Cte sc. Shue o skews F8Viee les dotwadel eceestacs’ T. Ritter 


Mrs, Heynberg. 
Bagh, © Tied Sian Lae nate onc. ce iilavs teccwhdecsce cadus Lassen 
Mrs. Laing, Miss E. Murphy. 
SO Far EE aa vk hae na dendrites irate stent ies A. Rubinstein 
Mrs. Heynberg, Mr, F. Jehin-Prume. 


String quartet— 
DE aco uk  Sius cs naa dante eapipcest. obs uae uths eas de + seen . Pessard 
MEIN cea vec ua dhs facts vaedads @vkes oe nce udewnas she dies eR eees Grétry 
Messrs. F. Jehin-Prume, E. J. Prume, R. Grunewald, J. Closset. 

Piano Pupils Play.—Miss Viola Burton, a pupil of 
Professor Bahr, of Indianapolis, gave a recital at Bryant 
Hall in that city Wednesday evening of last week, assisted 
by a number of fellow pupils and others. Theconcert was 
a pronounced success. 

The Paul Morgan Concert,—Mr, Paul Morgan, the new 
’cello instructor at the Toronto College of Music, was intro- 
duced at a college concert given Thursday evening of last 
week, and scored a most flattering succees. He had the 
assistance of Mrs. Adamson, Miss Reynolds, Mr. Burden 
and Mr. Field, all members of the conservatory and excel- 
lent musicians. 

Emma Heckle.—Miss Emma Heckle, the dramatic so- 
prano, has been having an active fall season. She achieved 
great success at the ‘‘ Harmonie’’ concert recently given 
at Cincinnati, and also at the concert of the ‘Mozart 
Verein”? in this city. Her repertory is large and varied, 
and she brings to her work artistic enthusiasm and cul- 
ture. 

Gilmore’s Band Too Big —A telegram from Peoria, IIl., 
Saturday evening announced that Gilmore’s Band would 
be disbanded after the Cincinnati engagement which closed 
Monday night. A reporter showed the dispatch to Mrs. 
Patrick S. Gilmore, and the dead leader’s wife explained 
that it had been resolved to bring the band to New York 
about the middle of November and reorganize it, and that 
the disbanding in Cincinnati to-night was not because of 
any sudden financial troubles. 

All went well during Mr. Gilmore’s life, but when he died 
a change came. The new manager, Mr. Barcher, can- 
celled the dates in Canada, and kept the band in the West. 
The result was just what Mr, Gilmore had anticipated and 
had prepared to avoid. Therefore it was decided to return 
East about November 20 and reorganize by cutting down 
the band one-half.—‘* World.’’, 


The Musurgia.—The Musurgia’s first concert for this 
season will take place at Music Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
November 29. The club is prospering admirably under 
the direction of Mr. Frank Damrosch, vice Mr. W. R. 
Chapman, resigned. The soloists at this first concert will 
be Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto, and Miss Geraldine Morgan, 
violinist. 

To Sail Next Month.—Mr. Paderewski’s secretary has 
telegraphed to Mr. Tretbar that the pianist will sail for 
New York on the Havel on December 14. 


Henderson at Pittsburg.—Mr. William J. Henderson’s 
musical lectures before the Art Society on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings were highly appreciated by the inner 
circle of the elect who gathered to hear the much esteemed 
criticand author. Many pleasant circumstances attended 
Mr. Henderson’s visit to the home of his boyhood. Among 
the social attentions paid him wasa delightful little supper 
at the Duquesne after the second lecture, given by Mr. 
Beveridge Webster. Mr. Henderson was both surprised 
and pleased, by the way, at the general excellence of 
Pittsburg’s Karl Merz Musical Library, which, he said, 
was richer in historical and literary works than the de- 
partment of the Astor Library, the best musical collection 
in New York. Our home library ought to be more appre- 
ciated, and it is hoped soon to put it in better shape for 
use.—Pittsburg ‘‘Dispatch.”’ 


Opera House Property Not Sold.—A story was circu- 
lated last week that a plan was on foot to privately sell the 
Metropolitan Opera House property. The reason for the 
privacy was, according to the story, a desire on the part 
of certain stockholders to freeze out others who were un- 
desirable, because they failed to pay their assessments 
with regularity during past seasons. People who heard 
the story took little stock in it, because they could not see 
how the sale could be private and lawful at the same time. 
Mr. Reeves, the counsel of the stockholders, denied the 
story. Hesaid the Bowery Savings Bank held the mort. 
gage on the property, and that when everything was ar- 
ranged the date of the sale would be announced. At the 


* 





present time there seemed to be no hurry in the matter.— 
‘*Herald.’’ 

Emma Abbott's Bequest.—The organ at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, which has been undergoing repairs for 
four months, was rededicated last week by a service of 
music and song. 

There is a large silver plate in the front of the organ, in- 
scribed: 

‘*This organ was rebuilt in 1892 from a bequest of the 
late Emma Abbott Wetherell, for twenty-one years a mem- 
ber of this church, whose consistent Christian life, equally 
with her renown as an artist, shed lustre upon a name 
deeply revered and loved by an American people." 


Columbian Praise Service.—A Columbian service was 
held in the First Congregational Church, Evanston, IIL., 
Sunday evening, October 23, under the direction of Mr. 
John A. West, the organist of the church, who was assisted 
in the musical part of the service by the quartet of the 
church, Mrs, Grace E. Taylor, soprano; Mrs. Frank Kirk- 
ham, contralto; Mr. Henry Taylor, Jr., tenor; and Mr. J. P. 
McGrath, and Miss Lillian Knott, soprano; and Mr. Fred- 
erick Hess, ’cello. 


A “Grand’’ Concert.—A concert was given at Mason 
& Hardman Hall Wednesday evening of last week by the 
faculty and pupils of the Grand Conservatory of Music. 
The occasion was notable as being the first appearance of 
Messrs. J. W. Illofsky, a Hungarian pianist, and Victor 
Woycke, violinist, at these concerts. The audience was a 
large one and very appreciative. The following was the 
program given: 


PRateliee  O* eed Piericnseesntdacmasipdite « debs cetcees Verdi 
. Mr. Ralph E. Briggs. 
Sak cchatecuatutstvabeeianeubh seb Sehecadennnesce vhcttvinahenues Liszt 
Prof. J. Willheim-Illofsky. 
“© Edotd Gignon " (°° Beaguamote sais ec ceccctcacsvecedeceseves . Meyerbeer 
Miss Lyde Marsh. 
sarees’: STN eteaeones dietbveebaiidy oss feeytsben decease Wieniawski 
Mr. Victor Woycke. 
© Fame! isis vaies iveiscwsersctike os cles cde vabaewdsacsbcdee seeds Goddard 
Prof. J. Willheim-Illofsky. 
Santo anelin.” (° HANG aces. -cdcons, 00 cecrrcsvceseace, ve Verdi 


Mr. Christian Bryde. 
**Convien Partir’’ (‘‘ Child of the Regiment'’)................... Donizetti 
Miss Marie Brackman. 
Pamtnale Gn@ebeO sian sins cicestecss cvcdcnee) ceesece. 
Mr. Victor Woycke. 


Scherzo, from B mimes COMM ..6 05s sis cscscccscccccsccsecesces sees Chopin 
Prof, J. Willheim-Illofsky. 
Oy Gale ene Cane? (~ F TRIES De. ove cvecsdececccctocces cases Donizetti 


Miss Lyde Marsh. 


Beude em forme de Valet... cccccse cecececcsceccne ssceescs Saint-Saéns 
Prof. J. Wilheim-Illofsky. 

“ Borne on rosy wings’’........... 

* Miserere”’ (‘Il Trovatore"’) ... t annebsowddeldasectnueshtannent Verdi 


ei ae ree pr ieee 
Miss Marie Brackman and Mr. Christian Bryde. 

A New Conservatory.—The opening faculty concert of 
the Tourjee Conservatory of Music, Chicago, was given 
in Kimball Hall Wednesday evening of last week, Miss 
Minnie Fish, vocal; Messrs. Carpe, Schubert and Ziesberg, 
pianos ; Franz Wagner, ’cello; Bennett Griffin, violin, and 
Edmund Schuécker appearing in an excellent program. 


Jeanne Franko Plays.—At a concert given by the 
New York Mannerchor, Heinrich Bauer conductor, last Sun- 
day night, Jeanne Franko, the well-known violin virtuoso, 
played with great éclat Tidivar Nachez, ‘‘La Tszigane,”’ 
Bohm’s cavatina, and for encores the finale to Vieuxtemps’ 
fantaisie caprice and a mazurka by Wieniawski. Jeanne 
Franko has been concertizing considerably this fall, and 
has been devoting herself to hard study, with the result 
that she always has success when she plays in public. 


Brandeis’ Compositions,—Frederick Brandeis’ trio in 
G will be played by Alexander Lambert at his college 
concert, December 12, assisted by Messrs. Conus and 
Hekking. Mr. Brandeis has recently written two songs 
for Mrs. Carl Alves, which will be sung by her this season, 
the first, ‘‘ The Old Guitar,”’, the second a musical setting 
of Emma Wheeler Wilcox’s ‘‘An Answer,’’ which is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Wilcox, who wrote an extra verse, the 
original proving too short ; also a new rhapsodic song ode 
by Anacreon, written for Max Heinrich. 


Laura B. Phelps.—In speaking of the recent concert 
of the Haydn Society of Baltimore the ‘ Baltimorean”’ 
has the following to say regarding the performance of 
Miss Laura B, Phelps, of Brooklyn : 

Miss Laura B, Phelps was the violin soloist. She rendered the Ballade 
et Polonaise by Vieuxtemps and a romanze and mazurka by Wieniawski 
in a manner that brought down the house. She handled the bow with the 
skill of a finished artist, which places her in the front rank of performers 
on this king of instruments. She uses the identical violin on which 
Vieuxtemps played in this city twenty years ago. 

ANTED—By Congregation Kenesetti Israel, Phila- 

delphia, an organist. Must be thorough musician, 

good choir leader, able to compose. Address Sol. Blumen- 
thal, 44 North Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Julius Hey Method of Voice Culture.—A pupil of 
Professor Hey, holding highest recommendations from him 
as teacher of his method, wishes position in some advanced 
school. Eastern States preferred. Address L. B., Poste 
Restante, 35, Berlin, W., Germany. 
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Concerts at Geneva,—The season at Geneva prom. 
ises to be brilliant. The subscription concerts are under 
the direction of Willy Rehberg, and among artists engaged 
are the violinists Sarasate, Thomson, Ondricek, the pian. 
ists Grinfeld, d’Albert and Sliwinski. Jacques Dalcroze 
will deliver a series of lectures on the programs, with illus- 
trations on the piano. 

Augusta Holmes,—This lady has composed an opera, 
‘«La Montagne Noire,”’ which will be produced at the Paris 
Grand Opéra. 

b alisch,—Lilly Lehmann’s husband has been engaged 
fer the Brunswick Court Theatre, 

Capelimeister Sucher.—The director of the Berlin 
Royal Opera House has again engaged Capellmeister 
Sucher for five years, that is till 1898. 

Otto Dessoff.—The talented Capellmeister of the the- 
atre at Frankfort on the Main died October 28 in his fifty- 
eighth year. 

Moriz Rosenthal,—This pianist gave a private con. 
cert in the Bosendorf Hall, Vienna, for Sarah Bernhardt. 
She is reported to have wept profusely. 

Thiersch, —The writer of many books on musical educa 
tion, Otto Thiersch, died November 1 after a long illness, 
aged fifty-five. 

Enna.—The opera “ Hexe,’’ of this Danish composer, 
is in preparation at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, and 
will be produced in December. 

Lucca,—A report from,Gminden announces the illness 
of Pauline Lucca. No serious result is threatened. 

Siegfried Ochs,—The Berlin Philharmonic Choir, under 
the direction of Siegfried Ochs, at their first concert of the 
season, November 7, gave Haydn's The 
soloists were Emilie Herzog, Heinrich Vogl and Modlinger. 


‘*Creation.”’ 


Monte Carlo,—The new director, Ginzburg, has en- 
gaged for the coming season Marcella Sembrich, Sigrid 
Arnoldson, Darclee and Richard and Jean de Reszké, 
Soulacroix, Melchisedek, &c., and promises to produce 
‘* Tristan and Isolde.”’ 

Lola Beeth.—This well-known Viennese singer made 
her appearance in Paris as ‘‘ Elsa’ in ‘* Lohengrin”’ with 
great success. 


Musical Berlin.—Max Hesse’s musical calendar for 
1893 gives the following details. In addition to the aca- 
demic musical institutions, with their branches, there are 66 
private establishments, namely, 29 conservatories, 18 insti- 
tutes, 12 schools, 3 academies, I seminary, 1 pedagogium, 1 
Lehranstalt, 1 society. There are 167 teachers of singing, 
of whom 81 are men (including six professors and two 
doctors) and 86 women, most of whom are in the west of 
the city. The instrumental teachers are more numerous, 
384 men and 231 women. Most of these are for the piano, 
but there are 18 male and 1 female teachers of the zither, 
and one woman teaches the organ, This is of course ex- 
clusive of the countless pupils who earn a little money by 
teaching. Of musical societies the calendar enumerates 
73, that is 48 Vereine, 10 choirs, 4 Liedertafeln, 3 bands, 2 
clubs, &c. There are four Vereine consecrated to the 
zither. None of these figures are quite exact, but sure 
ground is reached in the following: Music directors, 128 
(32 ‘*royal”’ and 9 professors), 56 organists (one a woman), 
14 military bands and §9 dealers in musical publications. 
To 248 piano makers must be added 47 houses that rent 
instruments, 138 dealers, 11 keyboard makers, 21 string 
makers, 35 action makers and 93 tuners. Then come 6 
musical journals in Berlin; one in Charlottenburg and one 
Spandau. The Philharmonie, the largest concert hall in 
Berlin, holds 3,000 people ; then come Kroll’s and the Win- 
ter Garden, 2,000 each, the Konzerthaus, 1,800; the opera 
house hall and the Singakademie 1,000 each, and Bech- 
stein’s Hall, 500. 


Was Produced.—Weingartner’s new opera, ‘'Gene- 
sius,’’ was produced at the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, 
on the 16th inst. with great success. 


At the Paris Institute.—There has been nothing 
short of a musical festival at the Paris Institute, where, 
Mr. Gérome presiding, ‘‘Amadio,’”’ the lyrical drama of 
Busser, a young composer, and the ‘‘ Chasse fantastique”’ 
of Camille Erlanger, also an ex-pupil of the conservatoire 
and laureate of the French School of Rome, were executed. 
Mr. Busser has won the second Roman scholarship, no first 
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one being given this year. **The Weird Hunt” is taken 
from the story by Flaubert, of St. Jean |’Hospitalier. It 
displays native talent and great technical skill, but also 
too plainly shows that the author was haunted by ‘‘ Tann- 
h4user,’”’ 

To Complete “ Ihe Golden Web.” —Mr. S. P. 
Waddington has been commissioned to put the finishing 
touches to the late Mr. Goring Thomas’ last opera, ‘* The 
Golden Web,"’ which will be produced early in the new year 
at Liverpool by the Carl Rosa Company, 

Meiba KRemains.—Mrs, Melba has decided to brave 
the English winter and remain in London until the spring, 


when she proposes making a provincial tour. 

A New Mascagni ?—Pier Antonio's opera, ‘* A Santa 
Lucia,’’ was produced at Kroll’s Opera House, Berlin, on 
Tuesday evening of last week by an Italiancompany. It was 


received with enthusiasm equal to that displayed onthe last 
night of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ at the Lessing Theatre, 
and the critics are saying that Mascagni has found a rival 
in his own country. The melodies of the new opera are 
tuneful and light and the instrumentation is rich and 
dramatic. 

They Are Particular.—At the late examination 
at the Paris Conservatory only eleven men and twenty-four 
women were admitted out of 139 and eighty-eight appli- 
cants. 

Portuguese Composers,—Machado, the composer of 
‘*I Doria’ and ‘*Lauriana,”’ is writing a three act opera, 
‘*Mario Walter’’ supplied by the Italian 
composer and author, Leoncavallo, Alfred Reil, another 
‘*Donna Bianca ’’ has had 
great success, is engaged on a new work named ‘‘Irene.”’ 


in a libretto 


Portuguese musician, whose 


The Paris Conservatory,—The committee appointed 
to formulate a plan of reform have suggested the follow. 
ing changes: The creation of a council of teachers in place 
of the present committee on studies ; the establishment of 
three new classes for saxophone, counterpoint and alto; 
increase of the singing classes from eight to ten ; suppres- 
sion of the preparatory classes of declamation, and the 
creation of two regular classes for that branch. 

Marseilies,—Owing to want of funds one-third of the 
teachers at the conservatory have been discharged and 
some of the higher classes stopped. 

Sanderson .—Miss Lillian Sanderson will, with the vio- 
linist Marie Soldat and the pianist Stavenhagen, soon begin 
an extensive tourthroughGermany. Thislattergentleman 
has lately been decorated by the Grand Duke of Weimar 
with the second class of the White Eagle. 

Prager.—"Emil Prager also has been decorated by the 
King of Wurtemberg with the Frederick's order second 
class. 

A New Opera in Paris,—A new opera house, the 
Théatre Lyrique, will give as its first novelty Messager’s 
«‘Chrysanthéme.”’ 

A Veteran Indeed —Mrs. Enge Angoli, aged ninety- 
four, has been singing in German and Italian at Vienna. 

A New “ Valentine,’’—Mrs, Taresy made her ap- 
pearance a couple of weeks ago as ‘‘ Valentine’’ in the 
‘*Huguenots."’ She has received a sound musical educa- 
tion under Bax and is not inferior to the other Falcons of 
the establishment. 

Wagner at Paris.—Bertrand has signed the contract 
with Mrs. Wagner to produce *‘ Die Walkire’’ at Paris in 
April. The cast is *Sigmund,’’ Van Dyck; ‘* Wotan,” 
Lassalle ; ‘‘ Brdnhilde,’’ Caron, and ‘ Sieglinde,’’ Breval. 


More Patti Farewelis,—It is reported that Pattiis 
to be invited to Paris toappear in the 1ooth representation 
of ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette.’’ If she accepts she will give the 
Parisians a farewell series of concerts. 

Bandmasters in the French Army.—lIt is prob- 
able that by a new law military bandmasters will receive 
the rank of officer. At present they have the pay of sub- 
lieutenants and after ten years’ service of lieutenants. 


Musical Instruments at Towrs,—Toblecque, the 
violoncellist, who has studied closely ancient and modern 
methods of manufacture, exhibited at Tours lately a 
superb collection of ancient instruments which he has 
been forming for years. His exhibit received the first 
prize. 

A Wagner Jubilee.—January 2, 1893, will be the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first production of Wagner’s 
** Fliegender Hollander." 


4 Picturesque Home, — The Hanover Manner- 
gesangverein has acquired the medizwval house known as 
**Das Haus der Vater,’’ which will be enlarged by the 
addition of a large hall for practice. The housewarming 
took place October 15. 

The Rights to * Parsifal,”—The ‘Neue Freie 
Presse '’ has an article stating : ‘‘According to our informa- 
tion from a competent authority the state of affairs is as fol- 
lows. The right of performance of a work is protected in 
Austria for ten years after the author’s death. As Wagner 
died February 13, 1883, his right ceases on December 31, 
1893. But to perform an opera, the score, the whole mu- 











sical material, is required, and this is under the laws re- 
specting literary property protected for thirty years after 
the author's death,” 

Liszt Frightened.—A disciple asked Liszt one day if 
he had ever experienced fear. ‘‘ Never,” cried the abbé, 
then correcting himself said, ‘‘Yes, I have.’ ‘+O illus- 
trious master,’’ said the pupil, ‘‘dare a mere mortal ask of 
what you were afraid?’’ ‘Of a coat too tight when I was 
playing.”’ 

Werther Operas.—Massenet’s ‘‘Werther’’ is by no 
means the first founded on Goethe’s novel,‘ The Kreutz- 
er.’ The great violinist named his fourth opera ‘‘ Wer- 
ther and Charlotte,” and it was produced February 1, 1892, 
at the Thédtre Favart, but lived only eight nights. 
Another failure was ‘ Verter e Carlotta,”’ produced at Mi- 
lan in 1804, the music by Pucitta ; equally unfortunate were 
Coccia’s ‘‘Carlotta e Werther,’’ produced in 1814 at 
Florence, and ‘Carlotta e Werther’ given at Naples in 
1849. This last was the work of Mario Aspa, the composer 
of forty-two operas, all dead. Finally, Raphael Gerstli 
produced a ‘‘ Werther’? at Rome in 1862, a work of some 
merit. Blangirs wrote a cantata on ‘* Werther”’ and says 
that the original ‘*Charlotte’’ went to Cassel to hear him 
sing it. The violinist Pugnani wrote a symphony on the 
silly youth and fired a pistol off at the death passage. A 
critic said the shot was the only good thing in it. Two pro- 
fane Frenchmen, Desvagiers and Gertil, wrote a vaudeville 
on the text in 1815, which was acted in 1825. Verily 
‘*Werther’’ was ‘‘a man of many sorrows.”’ 

Milan Conservatory,—The reduction of the course 
of study from seven years to four has increased the num- 
ber of applicants for admission, especially of men. All 
classes are represented. There is an officer of artillery, a 
schoolmaster, a carpenter, &c. Most of the male appli- 
cants have very good voices, but the women do not promise 
well, 

A Noble Composer.—A Venetian noble, Count Carlo 
Sernagiotto, sent in to Sonzogno’s competition an opera 
named ‘‘ A Cannaregio.”’ As it received favorable men- 
tion, he is producing it himself at Padua. 

Another Agency.—A new music and dramatic agency 
has started up in Milan under the firm name of De Angelis 
& Prosperi. 

Kostner Boursault,—The Academy des Beaux Arts 
of Paris announces that the prize established by this lady 
will be awarded for the first time in 1894. It is given for 
the best essay on the influence of music in the development 
of civilization in public and private life. All works to be 
sent in before January 1, 1894. 

Rothmahl!,.—Great regret is expressed at Berlin for the 
loss of Nicholas Rothmahl, the tenor of the Royal Opera 
House. His engagement, which expires in September next 
year, will not be renewed. There had been discussions be- 
tween Count Hochberg and the artist respecting the matter, 
and a form of contract drawn up, but Rothm4hl finally re- 
fused to accept the terms proposed. Rothmahl went to 
Berlin ten years ago and is now at his best. The Opera 
losesin hima most reliable artist, whose place can with 
difficulty be supplied. Meanwhile it is hoped that Count 
Hochberg may reconsider his proposition. 

A Polyglot Singer.—Marcella Sembrich gave on the 
Igthaconcert at the Berlin Philharmonic, when she sang 
airs from Bach and Schubert in German, from Tschaikow- 
sky in Russian, Moncasko in Polish, Gounod in French and 
Belliniin Italian. 

A Terrible Misprint.—A Berlin paper reports the 
performance of a new work by Taubert, ‘‘O Beata Trin- 
citas,’’ which was not a success. 

Fairly Good,—Ignaz Brill’s new opera ‘‘ Gringoire”’ 
met with a fairly good reception on its first performance at 
the Vienna Hof-Theatre. The new work is also being 
mounted at Cassel, Darmstadt, Hanover and Wiesbaden. 


Going it Blind.—A novel song quartet is concert 
touring in Sweden. All the performers are blind, and alse 
their conductor, The Swedish papers speak highly about 
their beautiful and well trained voices and good en- 
semble. 


Second Severn Concert.—The second chamber music 
concert by the Severn String Quartet was given at Spring- 
field on the afternoon of November 12, Miss Minna Sites 
Severn, piano, assisting. 

A Society Singer.—Miss Bertha Lincoln, the young 
Washington soprano, who will make her début next Sun- 
day in the Seidl concert, is a distant relative of Abraham 
Lincoln. Her father, General Lincoln, is the head of one 
of the bureaus of the |Treasury Department. She is said 
to possess a beautiful, rather dramatic voice. 

San Francisco,—The dates of the Paderewski concerts 
are fixed for the evenings of the 8th, t1th, 12th, and the 
afternoons of the roth and 13th. Tickets will be sold for 
$2, $2.50, and $3. 

She Will Return.—Mrs. Belle Cole left for Europe 
yesterday on the steamer Havel. She will return next 


season under the management of Henry Wolfsohn. 











A Maker of Composers. 





Not sy Mr. Recinacp pg Koven. 





HERE was a time when, in order to become 
a musical composer, it was necessary not only to be 
able to originate tunes, but also to set them down, har- 
monize them and arrange them for the several instruments 
of the orchestra. A thorough knowledge of those compli- 
cated and incomprehensible studies, harmony and counter- 
point, was deemed indispensable to the art of composing. 
Beethoven spent the budding years of his early youth in 
acquiring this knowledge, and he never composed anything 
worthy of note until he had mastered it. Later in life it was 
Beethoven’s habit to provide himself with a note book, in 
which he jotted down musical ideas as they occurred to 
him. He would go off into the woods and sit down and 
wait for an inspiration. When it came along, out came the 
note book, and the melody and harmonies were taken down 
in the rough, to be developed at leisure, A story is told of 
Beethoven that once he was washing his hands when a 
most beautiful melody came into his head. His hands 
being wet and soapy, and there being no means of catch- 
ing the melody on the fly, as it were, it escaped him, and 
the great composer, it is said, grew wroth and swore that 
he would never wash his hands again. 

If Beethoven had deferred living until the present day 
and had secured as private secretary the person who forms 
the subject of this article, he need have suffered no such 
discomfiture nor have made any such rash vow. 

The person referred to 1s a member of a large and grow- 
ing class in this city and is known among musicians as a 
harmonizer. His business, chiefly, is to set down musical 
ideas which occur to persons who, knowing nothing about 
the technical part of music, are unable to set them down 
for themselves. It would be very interesting to determine 
just how much of modern music is composed in this way, 
but the amount is certainly large enough to be surprising. 
Very many of the songs which have gained popular favor 
are written through the instrumentality of the harmonizer, 
who frequently adds valuable suggestions and otherwise 
improves on the bare idea furnished by the composer. 
There are many well-known composers in New York to-day 
to whom the harmonizer is a sine qua non. The composer, 
of course, gets all the glory and most of the money. His 
name is printed on the music sheets and he is often spoken 
of as a great man, while the harmonizer, to whom in many 
cases most of the credit is due, remains in the background. 

In connection with this business of doing the rest for 
those composers who have pressed the button, the har- 
monizer combines several other vocations, which fact 
makes him especially interesting. An idea of the manifold 
pursuits of the one in particular here referred to may be 
gained by reading his advertisement, which in substance 
is as follows : 


SONGS 


In other words, this gentleman, who is known among his 
clients as the professor, is a sort of all round practical mu- 
sician. His studio consists of the front room of a top floor 
apartment on Tompkins square. The tenement is interest- 
ing as being one of the few in New York which can boast 
a conciérge, or attendant whose business it is to sit on a 
rocking chair on the sidewalk and smoke a pipe and tell 
visitors which bell te ring, besides giving other sundry 
bits of information. The conciérge of this building, by the 
way, is an odd looking person. He wears whiskers under 
his chin from ear to ear, and looks very much like an 
Irishman, but he is German and can speak no other lan- 
guage, which rather detracts from his value as a conciérge 
in the eyes of English speaking visitors. 

Ona clear morning the professor’s studio is brightly 
lighted by the sun shining over the tops of the trees in the 
square. At one side of the room isan upright piano, on 
which are stacked huge piles of music in manuscript form. 
The piano is presided over by a young woman called the 
Frau, who is evidently related to the professor, though her 
last name is different. The Frau does not know much 
about piano playing, but she is sufficiently skillful to an- 
swer the purpose. In playing a song for a serio-comic 
to learn she pounds out the air vigorously with the fore- 
finger of the right hand, occasionally bringing the second 
and third fingers into play. With the left hand she plays 
the accompaniment, never, however, touching a note 
which lies any considerable distance out of her grasp, 
which puts the spectator in mind of the swimmer who is 
afraid to venture beyond his depth. On the mantelpiece 
on the other side of the room are several photographs of 
the Frau taken in a sitting posture before a piano, with 
her left hand lightly resting on the keys. It is in this posi- 
tion that the noted virtuosos have their pictures taken. 
There are also on the mantelpiece two bronze busts, one of 
Beethoven and another of Mozart, and in the centre is a 
bronze statue of a young woman in bathing costume, ap- 
parently about to dive off into the porcelain dish on top of 
the stove directly beneath. 

The prefessor is an odd person to look at. It ishard to 


and dances written on short notice, 
taught to serio-comics and others, 
taken down, harmonized and arranged 
for orchestra, 10 cents a part. 
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tell, at first glance, whether he is a boy or a man of ad- 
vanced years. His face is perfectly round and full, and 
there is no hair on it except a few elementary bristles on 
the upperlip. This makes him look boyish. But a similar 
meagreness of hair on the top of his head makes him appear 
rather old, and this appearance is heightened by the fact 
that he wears spectacles. His clothing is clean but awk- 
ward, and his slippers have seen such long service that 
the heels have worked around until they fill in the space 
on the inner sides of the feet. 

The methed by which the professor sets down a melody 
composed by another person is simple, but it requires con- 
siderable patience. The customer is treated somewhat as 
if he were a dentist’s subject who is about to have a tooth 
drawn. He is told to take a seat near the piano (provided 
he knows nothing whatever about performing upon that 
instrument), The professor then seats himself at the keys, 
and, glaring at his client through his spectacles, requests 
him to go ahead. This means that the customer is to 
whistle or hum, or convey by whatever available means of 
sound, the melody which he has brought with him in his 
heai to th: ears of the professor. And right here arises 
one of the chief difficulties. If the customer is subject to 
embarrassment he is likely to grow nervous, and all ideas 
of the tune to escape him under the unflinching gaze of the 
professor. There is really no need for alarra, however. 
The professor is not so terrible as he looks, and waits with 
sublime patience while his client racks his brain, and 
finally produces the first few notes of the strain in a scarce- 
ly audible whistle. The professor then checks him and 
takes the notes down on asheet of music paper with mar- 
velous rapidity. The composer is then allowed to proceed, 
a few bars being taken down at a time until the song is 
finished. 

The hardest part of the task is toconstruct the harmony. 
If the tune is a simple one not much difficulty is experi- 
enced, but if it is at all complicated and the composer is 
utterly ignorant of musical annotation, as is not seldom 
the case, it isa work of hours to get the song into shape. 
There are some composers who visit the professor regu- 
larly and who know enough about music to thrum the 
chords on the piano, and with these clients only a short 
time is required to get the music written down. After 
this comes the elaboration. This consists of inserting at 
convenient points various runs and trills, which are usually 
the result of suggestions from the professor, who keeps a 
supply of these embellishments on hand and doles them 
out according to the wishes of the composer. When all 
this isdone the song is in shape to be sung with piano 
accompaniment. But the professor is ready to go even 
further. At the extremely insighificant rate of 10 cents 
apart he agrees to arrange the piece for a full orchestra 
of nine pieces. A person who has composed through the pro. 
fessor’s assistance a song with piano accompaniment can 
rarely resist the temptation to have it orchestrated. 

When the work of writing down the song is completed 
the composer is told to retreat to the other end of the 
room. The Frau is then called into requisition to play the 
accompaniment while the professor plays the air on the 
violin. From his distant position the hearer can get a bet- 
ter idea of the general effect and can givea hint tothe 
professor whenever anything goes wrong. It usually takes 
from two to three sittings to get a moderately long song 
arranged and written for piano accompaniment. The 
work of supplying the various orchestral parts is quickly 
done, as it is a mechanical process for which certain rules 
are laid down in the books on harmony and counterpoint. 

But, as is intimated in the above advertisement, the 
writing down of songs forms a small part of the professor’s 
business. The most interesting part of it is the instruction 
of serio-comics. It will be noticed in the advertisement 
that the professor says ‘‘songs taught.’’ He makes no 
pretention to teaching the art of singing. Serio-comics 
depend very little on the quality of their voices, which 
is very fortunate, indeed, for them. The ‘ business’’ and 
words are the things which please their audiences and the 
tune is simply a means to an end, not an object in itself. 
As a rule they do not know one note from another, and are 
obliged to commit the melody to memory from hearing it 
played over and over again. Here is where the Frau 
comesin. The character of her playing is eminently cal- 
culated to instil any tune into the memory of any person, 
serio-comic or otherwise. When watching her thumping 
laboriously over the air and nodding her head vigorously 
at the beginning of each bar, while the serio-comic looks 
anxiously over her shoulder and hums the notes as they 
are sounded, one is forcibly reminded of the first line of 
the chorus of a song which runs: 

Drill, ye tarriers, drill, 
and which refers to a number of Italians drilling holes ina 
rock. It is in reality a hard drill for the serio-comic, She 
pays for her lesson by the time, and each moment is 
precious. The Frau is kept busy. As fast as one song is 
partly committed to memory another is brought out and 
begun on, But even in the rush of business the women 
find time to exchange a few remarks as follows: 
Serio-comic—Tra la-la-it’s-a-beastly-song-tra-la-la-ain’t-it-tra-la-la-la? 

Frau—Yes-bang-bang-the-chorus-bang-is-the-best-part-bang-bang-biff. 
The styles of song which the Frau is called upon to drill 





into the memories of these customers are well known on 
the concert hall stage. They are of three kinds: Topical, 
sentimental and humorous. An example of the last kind, 
which was sung by a young womanina dark blue dress, a 
soft felt hat and veil, which she had rolled up to the tip of 
her nose for the time being, is as follows : 

Love is a queer thing ; it comes and it goes; 

It comes unexpected and turns up its nose. 

These words were sung to a Scotch melody which will be 

familiar : 








And it sounded vastly humorous when the Frau, who is 
always afraid of losing track of her left hand, played the 
accompaniment in this fashion : 








The fact that the serio-comic was a small but well 
formed young woman, and had a most delightfully turned 
up nose, seemed to fndicate that she was going to sing the 
song in public in the character costume of Cupid. 

The Frau has a hard time when she is obliged to play for 
the serio.comic, who might be better termed, as some 
facetious person has suggested, a serious chronic. She is 
usually alarge woman, with a generously developed bust, 
amass of yellowed hair clinging in studied waves about 
her ivory brow, and wearing shoes which give you the im- 
pression that they are full of feet. Her manner is austere 
and she lays all the blame for every fault on the Frau, who 
silently admits each impeachment. This kind of serio- 
comic comes into the room without knocking, bringing 
with her odors of violet and heliotrope and other pleasant 
smells. She sits down with a flourish and taps the floor 
impatiently with her foot, while she waits for the preced- 
ing serio-comic to finish. When it is her turn she starts up 
and says, haughtily : 

‘*Frau, my last song about the roses was not a success. 
You didn’t teach it to me proper. I just know I sang three 
notes wrong every time. Please be more careful and hit 
the right ones.”’ 

She then produces a new song. This song is a type of 
those sung by serie-comics of this class. It refers in nine 
cases out of ten to something lugubrious \ike death, or the 
departure of a lover, or the waywardness of an only child. 
The sad impression which it conveys to the mind is in- | 
creased by the singer’s voice, which is small and cracked | 
and utterly out of proportion to her size. Here is a sam- 
ple, pitched in a high key: 

The March winds round our dwelling place 

Pealed their wild chorus through the sky, 
And as we watched her pallid face 
We knew that she must die. 
. After she has sung this over a few times, so as to get it 
fairly committed to memory, she begins to practice the 
‘*business,’’ that is, to sing it as she would in public. The 
space in front of the stove is assumed to be the stage, and, 
a few introductory bars having been played, the serio- 
comic steps out from behind the piano, and, smiling 
sweetly at the mantelpiece, places one hand at her throat, 
extends the other with the palm downward, and begins. 
She stands first on the left foot, then shifts to the right, at 
the same time thrusting out the left hand and clutching at 
her breast with the right. These changes are made at 
precisely the same point each time the verse is repeated, 
until they seem to occur almost automatically, which is 
a very desirable thing to attain. The singing is done ata 
fortissimo throughout, no matter what the sentiments of 
the words may be, as if the artist were doing her level best 
to drown out the piano, and to the credit of the serio- 
comic it must be said that the duel usually results in her 
favor, though the Frau is by no means weak in the right 
arm. 

It would be impossible to include here types of all the 
classes of serio-comics who visit the professor. These are 
the principal ones—the pert and coy and the heavy and 
sentimental. The Frau also teaches young women who do 
turns, such as skirt dancing, rope jumping and the like, 
and to these the singing is the merest incident. They 
come simply to learn how the tune goes, and can usually 
master it in one lesson of half an hour. They do not 
practice the various acts, as the studio is not large enough 
to admit of acrobatic dancing. Sometimes a young man 
and young woman who do a double turn come to learna 





duet. Insuch cases a good deal of difficulty is experienced in 


teaching the one whotakes the alto part, as there is always 
a strong tendency to drift into the melody. Such duets as 
these always contain a long hold in the diminished seventh, 
thus; 
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which is familiar to every person who frequents variety 
shows and which comes just before the chorus and dance. 
This is very seldom sung in tune, the alto usually wabbling 
about within a range of three full tones, in a futile en- 
deavor to strike the right one. To such minor faults as 
this the Frau pays not the slightest attention, but plays 
along serenely, never varying the force of her good right 
arm, 

Besides the serio-comics there are young and middle 
aged men who come to have their songs played over for 
them. They are not so numerous as the women, but they 
are not less earnest. The most frequent customer of this 
class is the song and dance artist who takes the part of a 
negro, oran Irishman, or a German, and learns the song in 
dialect. The absence of the glitter of the stage, in which 
such persons are usually seen, greatly enhances their in- 
terest in the eyes of the philosophic observer, They never 
crack a smile in rehearsal, and their faces bear unmistaka- 
ble indications of late hours, short rest and often of dissi- 
pation. To see a pallid, gaunt looking young man of this 
kind sing a humorous ditty with a most doleful expression 
of countenance is not an unpathetic sight.—New York 
**World.”’ 


German Liederkranz. 
HE first season concert of the German Lied- 
erkranz took place at its concert hall on East Fifty. 
eighth street last Sunday evening. An immense audience 
had assembled, crowding not only the concert hall, corri-. 
dors and anterooms, but also the stairs and lower story. 
Heinrich Z6llner conducted. 

The prograx was a very choice one, including the 
‘*Meistersinger "’ Vorspiel and ‘'Waldphantasie,’’ sym- 
phonic poem (new), by Heinrich Zollner, both being 
played well by the orchestra. At the conclusion of the 
last named composition Mr. Zdllner was loudly cheered by 
the enthusiastic audience. 

Mr. Richard Arnold played the adagio of the Beet- 
hoven violin concerto in a broad, pure style, and the male 
chorus, 100 strong, sang Schumann’s ‘ Ritornell,”’ 
Weinzierl’s ‘‘ Lenzfrage "’ and Hegar’s ‘* Der Daxelhofen”’ 
in superb Style, being rewarded with prolonged applause 
after each number, 

A new contralto, Miss Herta Bramer, sang Wagner's 
‘¢Trdume,”’ Taubert’s ‘‘In der Fremde”’ and Kniese’s 
‘*Fruhling,’’ This young artist, just arrived from Berlin, 
possesses a remarkably sonorous yet flexible and sympa- 
thetic low contralto voice, which she uses with skill. She 
made quite an impression with her three songs mentioned. 

The full chorus sang the ‘‘Germanenzug’’ by Ferd. 
Hummel, but the crowning number on the program was 
Joseph Sucher’s ‘‘ Waldfraulein’’ (Forest Nymph), the 
tenor solo being sung in excellent style by Mr. Victor 
Clodio, and the part of the ‘Waldfraulein’’ by Miss 
Amanda Fabris. This young artist (a cousin of Miss Emma 
Juch and a New Yorker) went to England four years ago 
and was for three years the prima donna of the Carl Rosa 
Grand Opera Company. Last year she married Mr. Fer. 
guson Davie (lieutenant in the Highland Guards), and the 
couple now live in Stamford, Conn. 

Miss Fabris possesses a high soprano voice of good 
quality and volume, as *‘ Waldfraulein ’’ successfully cop- 
ing with an orchestra of sixty and a full chorus of nearly 
200 singers. She sang the highly dramatic and most dif 
ficult part effectively, eliciting enthusiastic applause. 

Altogether the concert was one of the most satisfactory 
entertainments ever given by the German Liederkranz. 


The Gounod Quartet.—The Gounod Quartet, with Mr. 
Wm. C. Carl, have been very successful during the past 
week on their Southern tour, meeting with great enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the manager, has already 
received applications for their return to some of the cities. 

Arthur Seaton.—Mr. Arthur Seaton, who will sing the 
“King”? in ‘*Lohengrin’’ on next Sunday at Music Hall, 
is under the sole management of the International Bureau 
of Music. 

The Ohrstrom-Renard, — Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the 
manager, is arranging an Eastern tour for the Ohrstrom- 
Renard lyric artists, of whom the Swedish soprano Miss 
Augusta Ohrstrom is the prima donna. 


FOR A FIRST-CLASS CONSERVATORY. 


A well-known young German pianist and composer, a 
present teacher in one of the leading conservatories of Ber- 
lin, fully able to teach in English, desires a similar position 
iu a fist-class American conservatory. Apply to THe 
MusicaL Courter, New York, or Messrs, GNevKow & 
STERNBERG, Concert Agency, Berlin, Germany, 
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Correspondence, 
Buffalo Music. 


BurraLo, November 19, 1892. 
JOHN LUND (he is no longer “ Herr,” for he 
now has his naturalization papers) and the enlarged Buffalo 


M® 


Orchestra of nearly fifty men must have been pleased with the | 


idiences of both afternoon and evening which listened to and 
appreciated the first concert of the Symphony Orchestra. 

No less must this have been the case with the beautiful Blau- 
yelt, who brought beautiful weather with her, sang beautifully 
her Massenet bolero had the true snap in it. 
would make! The orchestra gave a 
of ‘‘Tannhauser,” in which Lund 
Lacombe's ‘Spring Sere- 
there are dandelions and 


and was @ success 


What a ‘‘Carmen”’ she 


really inspiring performance 


came near sweating drops of blood, 

caught the house, however; 
cowslips and little crow-cusses scattered throughout the piece. 
I want to commend somebody for leaving that big central chan- 
er, with its 1,000 lights, unlit, for the crash on the aisles and 
for the foliage on the stage and the awning on the street. All 
these things have been added unto us this year under Mr, F. C, 


M which comforts much thanks, This was 


the program 


nade 


deli 


Lautz’s care, For 


... Dvorak 
. Gounod 


Symphony No. 4, in G major. 


Aria from *‘ Faust 
Mrs. Blauvelt. 
» Svendsen 


Norwegian Rhapsody 
‘ Auback 
Aria from “ Th 


Lacombe 
.. Bizet 


Printaniere' 
e Pearl Fishers" 

Mrs. Blauvelt. 
* Tannhauser " 


Wiese vobyeduceses sb tsgau Cree 
F. W, Riesberg, accompanist. 


Overture 


eee 
The Alolian Quartet (male) gave an evening of song aided by 


Mr. Ernst Mahr, 'cello; Mr. Sternberg, violin, and Mr. Safford, 
piano, The program was a bit sombre, but rendered with much 
finish, as is the custom with the Aolians, Messrs. Pitcher, 
Slocum, Griswold and Kerr 


*“s** 

Anevent of considerable ambition was the giving of the can- 
tata ‘* Columbus,” by David, with a chorus of several hundred, 
and soloists, under the direction of the Rev. Father James A. 
Lanigan, of Niagara Falls. It was a right noble performance, 
and reflected much credit on the Catholicism of Buffalo. 

‘eee 

Pilgrim Church, on Richmond avenue, began a series of educa- 

tional entertainments last night, of which the appended is a 


sample program ; 


* Religious Fantasia " ; . when ee .. Barnard | 
Y. M. C. A, Orchestra, F. W. Riesberg director. 
SOT, SOE PONG i rcccccccdéconsonvebuensevesaed A. R. Gaul 


J. S. Thomas conductor. 
... Sullivan 


Choral Union, lt 

The Lost Chord peapeesareepe 
Y. M. C. A. Orchestra, 

Lecture, ‘' The House That Jack Built"’..Rev. Ward B, Pickard 

* A Garland for Our Fairest"’.... J. L. Hatton 

. Brahms 


Chorus, *‘ A Garland for Our Fairest’’.............. 


* Hungarian Gypsy Dance" 


Y. M. C. A, Orchestra. 


Miss Mary Howard and several of her aides of the music school 
| gave a concert in the Chapter House some time since, which was 
| successful as well as instructive and entertaining. Miss Howard 
| isone of our workers. 





+t ee 


Mr. de Zielinski, who knows more about modern Russian com- 
posers with kiews, and koffs, and skis and offs than all the 
rest of us, and who never plays without music before him and a 
| mighty heat inside him, gave a recital, opening Hedge’s new 
| music room last week. 


“*ue 


Levy’s Band held forth in Music Hall last Sunday night, and 
nearly tooted the roof off that edifice. Dan Minehan, one of the 
nicest fellows in town, and husband of the well-known aito, 
Laura Dietrich, is managing a series of these Sunday concerts, 
and will give us later De Vere, Cyril Tyler, Marion Weed and 
other soloists, in conjunction with the Symphony Orchestra. 

ee * 

Speaking of ‘‘toots” reminds me that my young brother-in- 

law has begun lessons on the cornet. He calls his teacher his 


tooter. 
*e# ee 


And so James, surnamed Hedge, has gone and followed in my 
footsteps—hardly cold yet, by the way—and gotten married. 
Hedge is junior member of the piano firm here, and married Miss 
Kittie Smith, of Pittsburg. 

ee * 

After the Ist prox. your correspondent, wife and canary bird, 
which constitute his family, are going to live in the key of F— 
one flat. Whenever I think of that flat I am reminded of Robson, 
for its name is ‘‘ The Henrietta.” I suppose I shall soon be hum- 
ming that beautiful matin melody : 

I can't get 'em up, 
I can’t get 'em up, 
I can’t get 'em up in the morning. 





By ‘'em” I refer to our Sally Ann, I have made up my mind 
to one thing, however : if she does not arise with (or after) the 
| lark, I shall put along cherished idea of mine into practice—I 
shall feed her with some self rising flour. We'll see how that 
works ; if it’s no go, then I'll try yeast, purchased on the yeast- 


side. ‘Nuff said. Yours hop-fully, F. W. RIeEsBERG, 
~ — oo -- 
Toledo Tones, 
% ToLepo, Ohio, November 11, 1892. 


OLEDO'S musical season is at hand. Music lovers 
here ought to return thanks to the management of the Y. M. 

C. A, Star course for the opportunity of hearing the excellent musi- 
cal talent which has been engaged for this, the third season of the 
| popular course. ‘The initial concert occurred on Monday evening 
of this week, when Ovide Musin, the Belgian violinist, and com- 
pany appeared at Wheeler's Opera House, and nearly every seat 
was occupied. With Musin were Annie Louise Tanner-Musin, 
Inez Parmater, mezzo soprano, and Eduard Scharf, 
pianist. Mr. Pere Delasco, basso, whose name appeared on the 
program, was unavoidably absent, but Mr. Ovide Musin filled the 
interim, and that highly acceptably. This was also the opening 

| concert of the Musin Company's regular season. Musin played 





soprano ; 





with marvelous fire and enthusiasm at times, and again with an 
enchanting pjanissimo that commanded breathless attention. A 
selection eliciting hearty applause was a caprice (No. 3) on 
Scotch airs, which the player composed on his way across the 
continent last week. Storms of applause greeted the artist at 
the conclusion of the variations on a theme from Rossini’s 
“‘ Moses,” by Paganini, played on a single string. What with re- 
sponding to numerous encores, filling Delasco's numbers, playing 
violin obligatos with his wife and playing his own portion of the 
program, Ovide was kept fiddling pretty lively ; it was his ‘‘ busy 
night.” 

Eduard Scharf held the attention of the audience without any 
trouble with his rendition of Liszt's E major polonaise. He had 
power at his command, as well as beauty and variety of tone 
quality, and generous applause greeted him on every hand. 

Miss Parmater has an agreeable and sweet voice, and she sang 
with musician-like feeling and exquisite taste ‘‘ From Out Thine 
Eyes” (Ries), winning unstinted plaudits, and in response she 
sang Cook's ‘‘ Two Marionettes.” 

Annie Louise Tanner-Musin displayed well the capabilities of 
her voice in a rendition of an air and variations by Proch. For an 
encore she sang ‘‘ Annie Laurie.” With Pere Delasco’s numbers 
—aria, ‘‘Infelice” (Verdi) and ‘‘The Mighty Deep” (Jude)— 
eliminated, the program reads : 


Polonaise, E major, Pes T hs jecthihe . Liszt 
Eduard Scharf. 

‘*From Out Thine Eyes,” ...... F. Ries 
Inez Parmater. 

Caprice No, 3, on Scotch airs, . . . Musin 
Ovide Musin. 

Air and variations,. . . . Proch 


Annie Louise Tanner-Musin. 


Piano soli, ‘‘ Norwegian Bridal Procession Passing by,” . Grieg 

Rigaudon, Me ete err iw ay . . Raff 
Eduard Scharf. 

Air from ‘‘ Le Cid” (violin obligato), . . Massenet 

Annie Louise and Ovide Musin. 

‘‘Oh, Promise Me,” Pte” er De Koven 
Inez Parmater. 

Bravura variations on theme of { Ad 

ta? . " Paganinj 

Rossini (one string), 

Ovide Musin. 

Herold 


Aria from “ Aux Cleres” (violin obligato), . . 
Annie Louise and Ovide Musin. 
xe 


On Friday evening last the Walter Emerson Concert Company 
opened at Memorial Hall under the auspices of the Toledo 
Cycling Club. Mr. Emerson's cornet playing was artistic and 
pleasing in the extreme, and though much prejudice exists re- 
garding it the performer fully demonstrated the possibility of 
the cornet in the hands of an artist. The beauty of M1, Emer- 
son’s playingis the smooth, liquid-like tone produced, coupled 
with power and brilliancy of execution. 

With Mr. Emerson were Mr. Edwin M. Shonert, pianist ; Miss 
Florence Cook, violinist ; Miss Harita Cheney, soprano, and Miss 
Edith Louise Smith, reader. 

Mr. Shonert rendered Liszt's E major polonaise in a manner 
that placed him on favorable terms with his hearers. ‘ Planta- 
tion Songs” (Gilder) was warmly received, and for an encore he 
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played “ Military Schottische”’ (Baker) in pleasing style. Mr. 
Shonert is an excellent accompanist. 

Miss Florence Cook is an accomplished violinist and exhibits 
an excellent control of her instrument. Technical acquirements 
were well displayed in ‘‘ Fantaisie Brillante,’ by Wieniawski, 
and her double stops, slides, staccatos were all finished and ar- 
tistic. 

Miss Cheney's singing of the aria from ‘“‘ Aida” was not what 
it might have been, nor what was expected. The audience over- 
looked her failings and recalled her, but her rendition of the sim- 
ple song, ‘‘Coming Thro’ the Rye,’ showed little improvement. 
There are too many good singers in Toledo for an audience to 
take kindly to the efforts of an amateur. 

The readings of Miss Smith were of the highest order, showing 
her to be an accomplished elocutionist, and she was warmly re- 
ceived. The program follows : 


Piano solo, Polonaise, E major, ‘ Liszt 
Mr. Shonert. 
Reading, ‘‘ The Gypsy Flower Girl,” Macdonald 
Miss Smith. 
Violin solo, ‘‘ Fantaisie Brillante,” ‘‘ Faust,” Wieniawski 
Miss Cook. 
Cornet solo, ‘‘ Grand Fantaisie,” ‘ . Arban 
Mr. Walter Emerson. 
Soprano solo, aria from ‘“ Aida,” . Verdi 
Miss Cheney. 
Piano solo, ‘ Plantation Songs,” . Gilder 
Mr. Shonert. 
Reading, ‘‘ U acle Podger Hangs a Picture,’ . Jerome 
Miss Smith. 
Soprano solo, ‘t The Chalet Horn” (cornet obligato), Glover 
Miss Cheney and Walter Emerson. 
Cornet solo, ‘‘Concert Polka,” , Emerson 
Mr. Walter Bmerson. 
Violin soli, Romanza, “Andaluza,” | Sarasate 
Spanish dance, ‘‘ Zapateado, . ) 
Miss Cook. 
Finale, ‘‘ Bivouac of the Battlefield,” . Emerson 


Miss Smith and company. 
** 


The first concert of the season was the Columbian concert, 
given at Wheeler’s Opera House, September 27, by the Toledo 
Maennerchor, assisted by Miss Anna Bernn, pianist, and Miss 
Elizabeth Doolittle, soprano. The singing society named has 
been organized but little more than a year. Its chief aim has 
been the cultivation of good music, and in a comparatively short 
time it has accomplished much in that direction. Itsmembership 
now numbers over 100, of which fifty are active, and the fact 
that the society came before the public so early in the season 
signifies hard work of preparation during the summer months, 
when efforts in that direction are practically at a standstill. There 
was a large and critical audience present, and the general ex- 
pression of opinion was highly complimentary to the young or- 
ganization. 
the cantata, ‘‘ Columbus,” under the direction of the composer, 
Professor Hermann Mohr, the work being the latest and one of 
the best of this distinguished composer. It was given with fine 
effect, the solo parts being well taken by Miss Doolittle, Mr. Joe 
Wylli, director of the society, and Mr. Fred Seubert. Miss Anna 


The feature of the evening was the presentation of | 


Bernn, a pianist of European reputation, and who has recently 
become a resident of Toledo, made her initial bow before a 
Toledo audience, and her playing delighted all. She gave evi- 
dence of excellent ability as a concert pianist, and was heartily 
applauded. 

The artistic manner in which Miss Doolittle sang each of her 
numbers proved to her friends in no uncertain manner that her 
wonderfully fine voice has been greatly improved by careful cul- 
tivation, and she has made rapid advancement since her last ap- 
pearance here. Miss Doolittle is justly a favorite here, and she 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

The Maennerchor showed gratifying improvement in its work, 
and its members being all music lovers, working hard to attain 
ahigh standard, it will eventually take rank among the best or- 
ganizations of the kind in the country. The society has an able 
director, and it bids fair to becomea prominent factor in Toledo's 
musical world. 

Mr. Fred Seubert’s solos were rendered in an acceptable man- 
ner, highly creditable to his ability as a baritone singer. The 
program reads : 

. C. M. von Weber 


Overture, ‘‘ Freischuetz,” ont 
Orchestra. 

“* Liebeszauber,” . . Goepfart 
‘« Thursday,” . eierinh i tee - Malloy 
Mr. F. Seubert. 

Piano solo, Ballade, io ee . Chopin 
Miss Anna Bernn. 

Volkslied, ‘‘ Morgen muss ich fort von hier,” —- 
Evening Serenade, Pach 


Toledo Maennerchor, 
Soprano solo, ‘‘ One Spring Morning,” 
Miss Elizabeth Doolittle. 
Cantata, ‘‘ Columbus” (conducted by composer), H. Mohr 
(Prize composition dedicated to the Toledo Maennerchor and 
its conductor, Mr. Joseph — 
Introduction, Bolero, . 
Matrosenchor, 
Im unendlichen Ozean, Gebet, 
Land, Die neue Welt. 
Orchestra, Toledo Maennerchor, soprano solo, Miss Doolittle ; 
tenor solo, Mr. Jos. Wylli; baritone solo, Mr. Fred Seubert. 
Piano soli, 
Romance, 
“FR ruehlingsnacht,” 


Ethelbert Nevin 


- Orchestra 
Wellenspiel, 


Rubinstein 
Schumann-Liszt 
Miss Asan Berns. 
‘Star Spangled Banner,” ; 
Toledo Maennerc hor ant Orchestra. 





** * 


Toledo has an Apollo Club. Prof. Amos Whiting is director, 
| The membership is limited to forty, and twenty-six good voices 
| have already been secured. The best of male chorus music and 
| miscellaneous productions of well-known composers are being 
| rehearsed. Under the efficient management of Professor Whit- 
ing great things may be expected from the Apollo Club, 


* 

And on the other hand we have the female chorus, the Eury- 
dice Club, continuing its well began work another season, still 
under the guidanee of Mrs. Helen Beach-Jones. The work of 


this organization has always been satisfactory, and it is probable 
several concerts and musicales will be given by it during the 
season, eee 

The next attraction in the Star Course is Mendelssohn Quintet 


Club Concert Company, ticketed to appear here November 20, 
H. Crospy Ferris. 








Franchetti’s “Cristoforo Colombo.” 
Rome, October 20. 
HE Columbian festival at Genoa (where 


probably Columbus was not born, unless he changed 
his mind suddenly after being born at Cogoletto or at 
Savona) has not lacked its ‘‘sacred bard.’ Alberto 
Franchetti, the ‘‘latest star of Italian song,’’ and the 
rising young rival of Mascagni, has written and the 
directors of the festival have done their best to produce 
with all due pomp and circumstance, at the Carlo 
Felice, a grand musical composition in honor of the great 
navigator. It can hardly be called with strict propriety 
an opera, at least in the old meaning of that word, for it 
has no overture and no prelude, and it would hardly be 
just to call it a melodrama, because that word has been so 
far twisted by use from its original meaning that, to the 
American mind at least, it must suggest always broad- 
swords and the Bowery, sawdust andredruin! Yet the 
**Cristoforo Colombo” of Franchetti really is a melo- 
drama, in that it is a musical recital, with decorations and 
divagations more or less dramatic of certain stages in the 
development of a great epic event, the discovery of 
America. 

Itis saying little for Franchetti to say that he has treated 
this event with the resources ef the art of music much 
more worthily and successfully than the same event has 
been treated in the exposition at Genoa, with the resources 
of the art of painting by another Italian aspirant for fame, 
over whose name I amiably draw the curtain of silence. 
Of this pictorial effort it may suffice to tell you that when 
the King and Queen of Italy visited Genoa, at the time of 
the great naval review, and went to the picture gallery of 
the exposition, they were observed to stand in silence for 
afew moments before an extensive canvass labelled ‘* La 
Scoperta di America,"’ or the discovery of America. Then 
the sovereigns looked one upon another, the king raised 
his eyebrows a little, the queen dropped hereyes, and their 
majesties passed on. The proper English title of the 
picture would be, ‘* The Uncovering of America.”’ It rep- 
resented Christopher Columbus in the guise of a pictu- 
resque Italian noble of the fifteenth century whisking off 
from the shoulders of a dusky damsel a long drapery not 
absolutely unlike an Oriental table cloth, and so reveal- 
ing her to the astonished eyes of a delighted universe in 
‘* beauty unadorned.” 

Franchetti has not gone 





into realism or symbolism, 
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whichever you please, with such straightforward and 
primitive simplicity. How well his name, if known at all, 
may be known to your readers I know not, but he some 
time ago made a good mark on the mind of the Italian 
by his * Asrael,’’in which, as well as in 
 Cristoforo Colombo," he shows that the great masters 
who have most influenced his genius are Beethoven and Ber. 
lioz. This, so far as it goes, is in his favor, as showing a 
disposition to strike out from the comparatively recent 
religion of Wagner. Inthe judgment of most competent 
critics this new work, although laboring under the disad- 
vantages necessarily incident to artistic productions of any 
kind which are turned out to order and made to fit some 
great occasion, shows genuine musical feeling of a very 
high order, a thorough and remarkable knowledge of 
music, great vigor and certainty in attaining his effects, 
anda glow throughout of youthful feeling and emotion, 
everywhere sustained by singularly practiced musical 
skill, 

The first act of the piece opens in the cloisters of the 
Convent of San Stefano, in Salamanca, where the ‘‘lago”’ 
"a malignant enemy of ‘‘Colum- 


musical public 


of the piece, *‘ Koldano, 
bus," appears surrounded by cavaliers, exciting a turbu- 
lent crowd outside against the project of the Italian, At 
that moment the council are supposed to be discussing in 
the oratory of the convent with ‘Queen Isabella’’ what 
action they shali take about the scheme, which ‘ Rol- 
dano"’ amiably denounces as the ‘epic of a madman,” 
Here a fine effect is produced by a cortége of prelates, to 
whom enter through another portal three strange person. 
ages, who prove to be pilgrim friars, singing a mystic 
legend in which the triumph of ‘*Columbus”’ is prophe- 
sied, 


disgust of ** Roldano,"’ who responds with a strange and 


threatening song of his own, portending the shipwreck of | 
Thereupon | 


the expedition and the failure of *‘ Columbus. 
the fickle populace swing back to their first estate, and 
when ** Roldano,"’ asking the cortége of prelates what had 
been the decision of the council, is informed that the coun. 
cil had decided the project to be the ‘dream of a lunatic,”’ 
the people break out into a chorus of derision and of scorn, 
While the stage rings with their hostile shouts ‘Colum, 
bus"’ appears. Fora moment it looks as if the Genoese 
would be lynched, but a good angel advances in the person 
captain of the queen’s guard, who believes 
in **Columbus,"’ awes the crowd into silence and receives 
the thanks of the insulted navigator. 


of ** Guevera,”’ 


Here comes in a good musical tirade of the Genoese, ex. | 


pressing confidence in his eventual triumph, and to this 
again a soft musical response is made by the voice of 
**Queen Isabella,’’ heard praying in her oratory, where- 
upon Columbus” falls upon his knees overcome with 
"comes out of her 
and the 
Genoese, which by its beauty and expressiveness carried 
the house away. ‘*Queen Isabella,’’ at the close of this 
takes off her diadem and hands it to ‘‘Columbus,” 
wherewith to equip his vessel. ‘*Columbus’’ falls upon 
his knees and kisses the hem of the royal garment. Upon 
thie the curtain fell amid protracted applause, and Fran- 
chetti was called four times in succession before the cur- 
ta‘n, I need hardly tell you that this in Italy and in 
Genoa meant a great deal, for enthusiasm is not a charac- 
teristic trait of the Ligurians. The second act, I have 
already told you, opens with a scene on the ocean, Musi- 
cally this whole second act is a grand symphonic piece, 


emotion, Naturally then the ‘* Queen 


oratory and a duo ensues between the ‘*Queen”’ 


duo, 


winding up with a crescendo which again brought down | 
the house and brought out Franchetti, Mancinelli and the | 
chorus master, notwithstanding sundry obvious failures in | 
the working of the stage machinery. The cries with which | 
**Land!”’ is hailed in this second act, as the day is break. | 
ing, really electritied the audience, already very much ex. | 


cited by the vigorous and brilliant treatment of the 


mutiny in midocean on board the Santa Maria, the ship of | 


**Columbus,"’ This mutiny, subdued for a moment by the 


grand attitude of the ** Admiral,” is to break out afresh | 


when the cry of *‘Land,"’ already mentioned, is heard com- 
ing over the water from the Pinta in the distance, and 1s 
emphasized by the roar of acannon, Historical accuracy 
is vindicated at this point by ‘Columbus,’ who, with a 
hymn of gratitude, held aloft, not the banner of modern 


Spain, but the green standard of Castile. 


In the third act we are in America, at Xaraqua, by the 
sacred lake, where an Indian, the husband-of the queen of | 


the country, *' Anacoana,"’ is found slain by the Spaniards. 
As it would be idle to think of an opera or a melodrama witn.- 
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out an episode of love, * Anacoana ” isa person invented | 
by the librettist, Mr. Luigi Illica, to meet this great neces. 
sity. Like Stephania, the widow of Crescentius in Mr. 
William Story’s remarkable tragedy of that name, who 
seeks revenge for her murdered husband by feigning love 
for his murderer, Otho, whom, having fascinated, she 


slays, ‘‘Anacoana’’ goes to work to bewitch the Span.- | 
iard ‘*Roldano,” the enemy of ‘‘Columbus,”’ who, for the | 
purpose of this melodrama, becomes a member of an ex- 


pedition to the newly discovered America. ‘'Guevera ”’ 
also reappears on the stage in this act as the lover of an 
Indian princess, ‘Janika,” the daughter of ‘* Anacoana.” 
There is a revolt of Indian caciques against the Spanish, 


and *‘ Anacoana”’ has a great deal of double dealing to do, | 
which she does very well, between the caciques, who dis- | 


trust her on account of her intimacy with ‘* Roldano,’’ and 
**Roldano,’’ whom she is luring to his doom. 

In the most complicated opera familiar to the opera going 
world you will hardly find anything more hopelessly and 


superbly complicated than the intrigues and bedevilments | 
Of course all operatic | 
complications demand the intervention of a characteristic | 
ballet, and a most characteristic ballet of Indian girls gives | 


which arise out of this situation. 


zest and animation to the despair of ‘‘Anacoana”’ on her dis- 
covery, at the beginning of this act, of the remains of her 
murdered husband. 
you know, is the land of the ballet. 
act brought down the house by a song admirably sung 
in the character of the Indian queen. A _ remarkable 
septet at the close of this act was vigorously applauded 
and had to be repeated. 
way a little, notwithstanding a very ¢flective song of defi- 
ance sung by ‘‘Anacoana’’ when the abominable ‘ Rol- 
| dano,'’ the Indian rebels being overcome, advances to sur- 
render her to the vengeance of the Spanish general, ‘‘ Bo- 
badilla,’’ 
| upofi the wrists of ‘*Columbus,”” whom ‘ Bobadilla’’ is 
| about to send back a captive to Spain. 

The noble hearted ‘* Guevera.”’ in this act tries to save his 
beloved princess, the daughter of ** Anacoana,”’ from the 
fate of her mother, when all the Indian rebels are burned up 
together in a grand conflagration, but the filial piety of 
the princess puts back the solicitude of her lover and she 
flings herself into the blazing flames of the temple to perish 
with her people. Of course the piece cannot end with this, 
so an epilogue takes us to Medina del Campo, where ‘' Gue- 
vera’’ and ** Columbus” appear in the crypt of the cathe- 
dral among the tombsof the kings of Castile. ‘*Columbus” 
| is in despair, and ‘*Guevera’’ leaves him to go and find 

‘*‘Queen Isabella.”’ ‘*‘Guevera ’’ having gone, afuneral chant 
of monks is heard from the cathedral above, and presently 
village damsels enter bearing wreaths of flowers. Of them 
‘*Columbus’’ asks for whom they bring these floral tributes 
and staggers back overwhelmed when they tell him they 
come to mourn the pious queen who lies there buried in 
the sepulchre, ‘‘ Isabella of Castile.’’ With this ‘*Colum- 
bus’’ goes mad, and after welcoming back the -broken 
hearted *‘Guevera”’ in a duet full of tragic pathos, falls 
and dies at the foot of the tomb of ‘ Isabella,” dragging 
down with him as he falls the royal mantle, the sceptre 
and the crown laid upon the sepulchre of his benefactress. 
—* Sun,” 











Musical Items. 


Alteration of Wolff-Hollman Dates.—Owing to unfore.- 
seen circumstances the dates for the Wolff and Hollman 
concerts have been changed to Friday evening, December 9, 
Wednesday matinée, December 14, and Monday evening, 
December 19, at Chickering Hall. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s Lecture.—Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the well- 
known music critic of the ‘‘ Tribune,’’ gave a lecture last 
Thursday afternoon at 32 East Thirty-third street, on the 
program of the first Philharmonicconcert. Mr. Krehbiel was 
ably assisted by Mr. Henry Holden Hussand his father, Mr. 
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The ballet was a great hit, for Italy, | 
Mrs. Novelli in this | 


In the fourth act the piece gave | 


after having with his own hands put the chains | 


| Huse, at the piano. ‘The lecture was extremely interesting 
| and fullof matter. These lectures always occur the day 
before the public rehearsal of the Philharmonic Society. 


Callers.—Mr. Alfred Veit, pianist ; Mr. Horner N. Bart- 
lett, Miss Fannie Hirsch, Miss Amy Fay, Mr. Leopold Feun- 
| kenstein, Gonzalo Nunez, Jeanne Franko, W. H. Lawton, 
Mrs. Belle Cole and Willis Nowell were callers at this office 
last week. 
| Averill’s Engagements.—This season is exceptionally 
prosperous for Perry Averill, the baritone. Up to now he 
has booked the following engagements: New York Ora- 
tario Society, November 25 and 26; Damrosch Sunday 
Concert, November 27; Rubinstein Club, December 1; 
Plainfield, December 6; Apollo Club, December 13 ; Wash- 
ington, December 14; American Art Gallery, ‘King 
Cupid,’”* New York, December 15, and in six concerts with 
the boy soprano, Cyril Tyler. 
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Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Louis Lombard 
Edmund C Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 
E M Bowman 
Mrs Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Edd 
Mr & Mrs C H Ciarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
> E Jacobsonn 
C Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L Heckle 
Edvard Gri 
Adolf Henseit 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rumme 


Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M Foerster 
JH Hahn 
Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 
Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr, Damrosch 
aes 
Jenny Mey 
Consantin Storaberg 
Dengremont 

alassi 
Hans Balatka 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
jinn ea 


iene ore hivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der pokes 
Frederic Grant G 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

AL Guille 

Ovide Musin 
Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 


Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 

Laura Schirmer 

P S Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 

Mrs Johnstone- Bishop 
Max Bruch 

L G Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 

S B Mills 

E M Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

H W Sherwood 
Florence Drake 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E A MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 


ppa 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr S N Penfield 
F W Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
G W Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A Brockhoven 
Edgar H Sherwood 
Grant Brower 
F H Torrington 
Carrie Hun- 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
ohann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Sabns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R Parsons 
Mr & Mrs G Henschel 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M Nowell 
William Mason 
F X Arens 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
Fhe Hofmann 


ae F Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 


Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

perp yet Gemlinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

Ww pewars Heimendah! 
S G Prat 

Rudolph ‘Apenstan 
Victor Cay 
Albert M ‘Bagh 

W Waugh Lauder 
Mrs W Waugh Lauder 
Mendeissohn 

Hans von Billow 
Clara  rmeaae 
Joachi 

Caveat Sisters 

Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A A Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W E Haslam 

Carl E Martin 

Jennie Dutten 

Walter J Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 

Carl Baermann 





Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 


Karl en 
Edwin 

Helen D D Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm R Chapman 
Montegriffo 

Mrs Helen Ames 
Eduard Hanslick 
Oscar Beringer 
Princess Metternich 
Edward mata nf 
Ch M Wid 

Rafael Diaz. Albertini 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W L Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 

Josef eeeenet 
Max 

Helene con Doenhoff 


P 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr and Mrs Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Virginia P Marwick 
Richard Burmeister 
W J Lavin 
Niels W Gade 


Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 


Dyas Flanagan 
Adele Le Claire 

M D Mr and Mrs Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal Hermann Levi 
Victor Herbert pawerd — 
Martin Roeder James H Howe 
Joachim Raft George H Chickering 
Felix Mottl Joh ne Fillmore 
Augusta Ohrstrim Helene Cc a 
Mamie Kunkel M J Niedzielsk 
Dr F Ziegfeld 
C F Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C Elson 


Merril! Hopkinson, 
E S Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Bolto 
Paul von Janké 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 
Edmund C Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
iy ode 

m eger 
Rosa Linde 


H 
Maw 
Eugen 


e ner 
Saree S Weed 
Philip Sousa 








Franz Wieck’ 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 

Carl Busch 

Alwin Schroeder 
Mr and Mrs Nikiseh 
Dora Bec 


ker 
Jeanne Franko 


Anna Burch 
Mr and Mrs Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 


Adeie Lewi 
Frederic Shatler Evans 
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EALERS looking for a reliable, artistic piano, a 
D piano with an old-established reputation, should 
write to Woodward & Brown, 1299 Washington street, 
Boston. They will need just such pianos for the fall 
and holiday trade. 

or 
ON. JOHNSTON CORNISH, of Cornish & Co., 
Washington, N. J., who was recently elected to 
Congress from the Fourth New Jersey District, has 
been ill with typhoid fever, In reply to an inquiry 
the following telegram was received on Monday : 


Johnston Cornish very much better and all right. Cornisn & Co, 


or“ 

R, AND MRS. W. W. KIMBALL, of Chicago, are 
M in the city, stopping at the Windsor. Mr. 
Healy, of Lyon & Healy, is expected here to-day. Mr. 
Baker, of the organ department of the house, who was 
here last week, was called home suddenly on account 
of the illness of one of his assistants. 


oo 

NE test of a firm's business upon which there is 
¢ absolutely no discount is the record of imported 
goods delivered to them. We note that one day re- 
cently Lyon & Healy received the enormous total of 
136 imported cases ; yet they did not consider this an 
extraordinary showing, nor was it any special occa- 
sion, but simply an occurrence in the regular delivery 


of their imported goods, 





HE negotiations that have given to Smith & 
Nixon, of Cincinnati, a branch house in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which is to be supervised by Mr. Claude 
P. Street, the son-in-law of Mr. R. Dorman, of that 
city, with whom he was associated, may result in the 
absorption of the Dorman business by Smith & 
Nixon, 
or 
HE Hazelton piano is steadily making its way in 
Chicago, where the salesmen at Lyon & Healy's 
find it an instrument that quickly pleases and grows 
more attractive to a customer who has once heard 
it. There are orders enough booked ahead to keep 
the factory in full force for a long time, and the 
prospects are that 1893 will open with a list of un- 
filled orders that will start off the new year with a 
boom. 


“ 


HE retail trade of Sohmer & Co. is one of the 
+ phenomena of the piano business of this city. 
We are not permitted to give figures. If we could 
give them we would surprise a great many people 
who believe that New York is not a great retail piano 
market. At this season of the year it is hardly pos- 
sible to get a word in edgewise at the Sohmer ware- 
rooms, for the whole force is engaged in attending to 
retail customers, 

or 
HICKERING & SONS easily take the first premium 
for effective advertising this year. Their adver- 
tisements on the front page of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
specials have been the subject of trade talk from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Can there be anything more 
effective than the advertisement of the Chickering 
piano on the front page of this number? Every per- 
son of prominence in the music trade and in the mu- 
sic profession of the United States will see this 
advertisement and will stop to take a good look at it 
or 

E should be obliged if any of our subscribers 
W having cause to complain of tardy delivery of 
THE MUSICAL CoURIER would communicate that fact 
to us by letter or postal card, as we are now collecting 
evidence to place before the postal authorities looking 
fora more prompt service. THE MUSICAL COURIER 
is placed in the post office every Tuesday and should 
reach city addresses during Wednesday—presumably 
in the forenoon. It should be in the hands of sub- 
scribers outside of New York city as quickly as or- 
dinary mail can carry. A moment's attention to this 
matter will aid us in pressing our case before the de- 

partment. 


oa 


R. FREEBORN G. SMITH, Sr., and Mr. Freeborn 
G, Smith, Jr., were in Philadelphia on Friday last 
inspecting the storeroom, 1418 Chestnut street. 

As it is pretty well understood that Mr. Smith would 
like to remove his Philadelphia salesroom from its 
present location on Arch street, and get into line with 
the Chestnut street dealers, it seems more than 
probable that such a change will now be effected. 

Business on Arch street in the vicinity of the F. G. 
Smith branch is being interfered with by the building 
of the new Reading depot. 

Mr. F. G. Smith has severed his connection with 
the Hickok-Smith Music Company, operating at 
Poughkeepsie and Newburgh, and Mr. Hickok will 
hereafter continue the two stores on his own account. 


oT, 


R. F, G. SMITH, JR., left yesterday on his annual 
tour of inspection of the Bradbury branch 
houses. His route is Saratoga, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, Washington and Philadelphia. Mr, N. 
M. Crosby is also on the road for the Bradbury, 
Webster and Henning pianos and will not return 
until Christmas, In Mr. Crosby the establishments 
controlled by F, G. Smith, Sr., have a most valuable 
and responsible adviser and assistant, Mr. Crosby is 





to-day one of the most accomplished and reliable 
piano salesmen in this country, a man with an 
enormous fund of information on the subject of 
pianos and organs and the piano and organ trade, a 
man with a personal following extending over the 
whole country. Mr, Crosby is personally interested 
in some of Mr. Smith's enterprises. His personality 
will make them more valuable. 
oo 
E learn that the new building of the Nathan 
Lord Music Company, of St. Paul, Minn., will 
be ready for occupancy in January, and that it will be 
a most beautiful structure. We welcome progress 
in the music trade, and look upon the opening of 
every new establishment as a stimulus to the whole 
trade to join in the general evolution. We want to 
see dozens of new piano and organ establishments 
opened up in all sections of the country. There is 
lots of room at the top and there is a chance to get 
there. Hump yourselves ! 


= 
N general business principles we would advise 
0 every piano and organ firm never to quote its 
prices to a dealer in writing. There are a great many 
firms who would never abuse such a confidence as a 
written list of wholesale prices, but these firms should 
be protected, and they cannot be protected unless the 
practice of not quoting prices in writing is adhered 
to. The unscrupulous dealer must not be made a 
power to ruin sales or interfere with business gener- 
ally by means of written price lists put in his posses- 
sion, because the rule of not quoting prices is nota 
general one well understood as a business principle. 

Don't quote in writing. 
oS 


C. MUNGER, of St. Paul, formerly handled the 

» Decker piano, that is, the piano made by 
Decker Brothers, which is universally called the 
Decker. He did not sell sufficient instruments to 
prevent the transfer of the representation to Howard, 
Farwell & Co. He now has taken the agency of the 
Decker & Son piano. This is all right, unless the 
motive of the step is considered. In order to fore- 
stall any effects of this possible motive THE MUSICAL 
COURIER merely states that the piano known as the 
Decker and the only high grade piano of that make, 
is the one manufactured by Decker Brothers, which 
is represented in St. Paul by Howard, Farwell & Co. 








THE NOVEMBER SPECIAL. 


aie 
HIS special paper, the November Special, is one of 
the most valuable papers we have published this 
year. The edition is double as large as all the music 
papers of this country combined, and advertising in 
it pays a large percentage to those who participate. 

The first set of monthly specials of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER closes with the December Special, which will 
appear toward the end of next month. These specials 
have been remarkable successes in every respect. As 
newspapers, as literary productions, from didactic 
and critical points of views, as commentaries upon 
the contemporaneous trade conditions—as we say, in 
every respect they have been successes. 

To some extent advertisers are entitled to some 
confidences rcyarding the operations of the papers 
they utilize, and we therefore state (confidentially, of 
course) that up to date this has been the greatest 
year in the history of this paper from a business view- 
point. In the executive department of the paper 
alone we had a force of 10 when last year ended; 
we have 17 to-day, with a prospective increase 
on January 1 in order to handle next year’s business. 

We shall distribute over 600,000 MUSICAL COURIERS 
in 1892. 

We shall distribute over 1,000,000 copies in 1893. 

Books open at any time, without notice, 
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CHASH BROTHERS PIANO CO, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Muskegon, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago Il. 


W ENGL LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
NE PIANOS 

















MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation, 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.),” se3sr.s7re=" 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin, The 
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w” greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
hat ~ cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
— = that ours will excel any other, 
tm Lm | 
” bird AU SURN, IN. YX. 
-_ pM THOMAS MUSICCO.,843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 
(74) 
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oo 
= i. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
= S World of the Nineteenth Century. 
So ae The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
, ” as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 
-_ Sa ii oe FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE sSsTERLIN Ge CoO. iS sahil te esl. << ip aa 
FACTOR j E S AT DE R BY co N N 10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave. 
5 . 


vor us| ROBT. M. WEBB. 


MEHLIN 


PIANOS.| CLOTH, FELT ” 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 


Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 

4, Valuable Improvements than all others. P N( HINGS 

3 ba ~~ MANUFACTURED BY THE — 9 
CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. | CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave. South, 


ra, Fo Ny Ekg 190 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. 1. 


WOODWARD & BROWN PIANO G* 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHURCH AND ROOT. 


HERE has always been an atmosphere of mystery 
T surrounding the business enterprises of the late 
John Church, Mr. Church was a reticent man and 
did not care to have his affairs paraded in public, but 
he had a great many business associates, and conse- 
quently the world did get considerable information 
concerning his commercial and financial status, and 
when the nebula had dissolved it was seen that there 
wasn't so much mystery, after all. To a great extent 
the responsibilities of the errors that creep into the 
newspaper columns covering these subjects must be 
charged to men of the type of Mr. Church, If the 
rules applied by him and others like him were uni- 
versal it would be equivalent to the non-existence of 
the trade There would be no half a dozen 
successful dry goods journals, no great grocery pa- 
pers, no furniture gazettes, no iron and metal week- 


press, 


lies, no clothing reviews, &c. 

In consequence of all this there would be no army 
of compositors, no type founders, no press manufac- 
turers, no press hands and no paper manufacturers, and 
no editors and employés of trade papers, constitut- 
ing a vast army of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women, many of whom now purchase pianos 
and organs and consume libraries of music such 
as the John Church Company prints. In round 
figures, in all its branches and collateral depart- 
ments, the business of all the trade press of the 
United States amounts to about $1,000,000 a week. 
the views of some of the members of the music trade 
of the United States could be made to prevail this 
huge business of $50,000,000 annually would be wiped 
out, 

But revenons 4 nos moutons, It would be an easy 
matter for THe MUSICAL CouRIER to publish either 
the will or the proceedings of the executors of the 
estate of the late John Church in Massachusetts or 
Ohio, because they are matters of record. Inasmuch 
as there has been no particular demand for this kind 
of information until recently, no efforts have been 
made by us to give publicity to these documents. 
All the information referring to the consolidation of 
the various enterprises of Mr. Church under the title 
of the John Church Company have appeared during 
the last twelve months in our columns, and they have 
also been suffused in a similar atmosphere of mystery 
as the transactions of its predecessor. 

The latest reports are to the effect that the final 
transfers have been made in Chicago, by means of 
which the interests of the John Church Company in 
the Root & Sons Music Company, of that city, finally 
It is stated that Mr. 
rE. V. Church, at the head of the Chicago house, who 
is said to own the building in which the business is 
conducted, will finally step out and do business as 
the owner of the Root & Sons Music Company. It is 
said also that he and Colonel William Moore, who has 
been at the head of the manufacturing department 
of the Everett Piano Company, of Boston (which is 
also owned by the John Church Company), will join 
Mr. E, V. begin the manufacture of 
another piano, either in Boston or Chicago ; probably 
in Boston, as the colonel has just been elected to the 
Massachusetts Legislature from Walpole, 19 miles 
from Boston, on the New York and New England 
Railroad, where Mrs. Moore owns a beautiful and 
valuable piece of real estate. 

It has been generally known that considerable 
friction has existed in the relations of Colonel Moore 
and Mr, E, V, Church and Mr, Frank Lee, the two 
former pulling in one direction and the latter in an- 
other, The formation of the John Church consoli- 
dated company was due to the brilliant mental 
equipments of Mr, Lee, and his interests were not 
neglected. Mr. Hobart, who aided Mr, Lee in the 
manipulation of this trust, has been identified with 
the Peoria Whiskey Trust, which was put through by 
him, as we understand, so successfully that the 
subsequent sale of stock netted him about $1,000,- 
000 profit. Mr, Hobart is now one of the board of 
directors of the John Church Company, which was 
capitalized at $5,000,000, While these figures will 
give him no opportunity to make $1,000,000 should 
he unload his stock, there is yet a possibility to make 
enough out of the transaction to keep the wolf from 
the door during the winter of '92-3, Taking all the 
net assets of the company at their highest figures, a 


revert to the former company. 


Church and 








careful calculation has not enabled us to find any 
$5,000,000 capital. The difference between the actual 
assets and the $5,000,000 may be made up by the cash 
paid in by Messrs. Hobart, Hinkle and Hooper, each 
of whom can play with a couple of million dollars 
without seriously interfering with his bank account. 

The Everett Piano Company is in good running or- 
der. And if the services of Colonel Moore are dis- 
pensed with, the John Church Company will find itself 
in the possession of a plant that has been systemized 
scientifically and under such regulations that its mo- 
mentum cannot be interfered with except by gross 
mismanagement. With capital at his command 
Colonel Moore can repeat what he has done with the 
Everett piano, There isn’t a piano manufacturer in 
the United States who is unwilling to pay this tribute 
to Colonel Moore's ability. As an organizer, disci- 
plinarian and executive officer he is unsurpassed in the 
piano trade in the United States. 

Mr. E. V. Church in Chicago is an inaccessible 
quantity ; distant, frigid, uncommunicative, and ap- 
parently unsympathetic; endowed with methodical 
habits, a judicious business mind, and determined 
when he once decides upon it to work out a problem, 
he may succeed in becoming a valuable coadjutor to 
Colonel Moore, who, on the other hand, ig amiable 
and affable, courteous and pleasant in address, and a 
man who is apt to make friends. While Mr, Church 
absolutely refuses to say anything, Colonel Moore 
tells you a great deal but says nothing. Up to the 


If | present moment no one has as yet ascertained the 


exact relations of Colonel Moore either to the late 
John Church or to the present John Church Company. 
Metaphorically speaking, we take off our Harrison- 
Cleveland hat and bow to his genius. 

Both Mr. Church and Colonel Moore have been per- 
sonally and directly instrumental in disposing of a 
great many Everett pianos, Should they now join 
hands and leave the John Church forces and enter the 
field of competition it will become a matter of some 
importance to the John Church Company to fill the 
two vacancies and to meet the emergency. Mr, Lee 
is the only piano man in the John Church Company 
outside of these two gentlemen. He has demon- 
strated that he is a man of ability. The situation is 
interesting. 


ECEMBER is almost upon us and but six months 
D are to pass between then and the opening of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. It is full time to 
start in the preparations for that event in earnest. 
Of course no one will make pianos or organs any bet- 
ter than the usual run of goods for particular display 
at the fair, but it is just human to put aside a particu- 
larly fine lot of veneers, or some specially fine article 
that goes into the make-up of the instrument, and see 
that the article is worked up in exhibition stock. 
Some makers will begin, and some have already begun 
special cases and designs to show the possibilities of 
their shops, even if they do not carry the displayed 
objects in their catalogues, 

Then, too, it is not yet officially declared just what 
conditions shall exist in the section devoted to the 
music trades, and no one knows in more than a 
general way what amount of decorations, signs, roofs, 
floors, &c., will be permitted. There is time enough 
for this after the rush of the holiday trade has sub- 
sided, and personal visits will be necessary to de- 
termine just the style of the display. 

ut there is one other thing, which, if it be not of 
vital importance, is at least of essential importance, 
and that is the question of who is to be in charge 
of your exhibit. It is conservatively estimated that 
20,000,000 people will visit the fair, and the building 
in which the music trade will show is the chief struc- 
ture, and the location in Section I, is one of the most 
prominent and easily accessible of any. The general 
public is interested exceedingly in pianos, organs and 
the various other things appertaining ‘to the making 
of music, and it is likely that some millions of indi- 
viduals will look at your goods, When you realize 
how difficult it is to select a good man to act asa 
wareroom salesman coming in contact with a few 
hundred or a few thousand customers a year, and 
when you realize how difficult it is to select a good 
traveling man who comes in contact with but a very 
small portion of the piano and organ dealers in the 
course of a year, you can judge of what a’problem 
there lies before you in the selection of a man or men 





who will confront hundreds of thousands of people 
and probably every dealer in the United States during 
the six months of the exposition. 

We all know that there is a dearth of good piano 
men—showmen—under ordinary circumstances, and 
it is high time to plan ahead for a good man for the 
great show. .It will not be a county fair, it will not be 
a State exhibit—it will be a place which every dealer 
from the most insignificant to the most important 
will visit, and will be chiefly interested in Section I. 
A wise man, a clever man, a man who is posted in 
your+line and knows something of the business in 
general, will be of value to you. A merely smart 
young man, who is glib of tongue and quick of finger, 
will hurt you. 

Be careful of this ; it is one of the most important 
matters in one of the most important events that your 
business has ever passed through. 








Governor Fuller’s Proclamation. 


STATE OF VERMONT. 


[Coat of Arms]. 
By Levi K. FuLter, GOVERNOR. 


A Proclamation. 

EARING the close of a year of marvelous 
prosperity and numberless blessings, with freedom 
from ‘‘the pestilence that walketh in darkness,’’ and ‘*the 
destruction that wasteth at day,’’ mindful of the 
watchful care of our Heavenly Father ; in accordance with 

the custom of our people, I hereby appoint 

THURSDAY, THE 24TH Day OF NOVEMBER, 

in the year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 

Ninety-Two, as a day of public 
THANKSGIVING. 

On that day let us lay aside our usual labors, and in 
public worship render thanks to the Giver of all these 
mercies ; let children and kindred gather around the hearth- 
stone, and with united hearts bless a common Lord ; let 
the stranger within our gates join in songs of praise, and 
all gratefully return thanks for the blessings of the year. 

Amid a season of plenty, let us not forget the poor at our 
doors, the prisoner in his cell, the unfortunate in trouble, 
but with kindly deeds cause all hearts to go out in thanks- 
giving and praise. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the State, 
at Montpelier, this Tenth Day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Ninety-Two, and of 
the Independence of the United States the 
one hundred and seventeenth. 

By the Governor: Levi K, FULLER. 

J. H. Goutpina, Secretary of Civil and Military Affairs. 





[SEAL.] 








New Music Enterprises. 
AVIS BROTHERS is the style of another 
new firm located in Toledo, Ohio. It is composed of 
Mr. A. J. Davis, formerly of Porter & Davis, of Lima, Ohio, 
and his brother. They will handle the Steck piano as a 
leader and push it as it has never before been pushed in 
that section of Ohio. The Steck has also been taken as 
the leader by the new house of Scott & Brown, of San José, 
Cal. sees 
A stock company with a capital of $50,000 is being 
formed at Lincoln, Neb., to manufacture musical instru- 
ments. No particulars are yet made public, 
ee 
J. A. Manville, of Towanda, Pa., is erecting a building in 
which he intends to make pianos bearing his own name 
and thus retire from the stencil business. 
see 
The firm of Crossan Brothers, of Lincoln, and Dr. Zorger 
& Brothers, of Sadorus, IWl., are contemplating the erection 
of a manufactory for all sorts of musical instruments. 
The capital stock of the company will be $50,000, of which 
$30,000 is now subscribed. As soon as they have secured 
the additional $20,000 they intend to submit a proposition 
to the cities of Lincoln and Decatur. 
ss 8 
A company organized for the manufacture of stringed 
musical instruments, chiefly banjos, is being pushed by 
Mr. H. C. Middlebrook, of Rock Rapids, Ia., the location 
being at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Otto Lenhardt, of Munich, has invented a ‘Streich- 
klavier’’ to produce the tone of bowed instruments. It 
has a compass of five octaves, with 36 strings. Beneath 
the strings is an endless band set in motion by a 
treadle ; when a key is struck the corresponding string is 
brought into contact with the band, which thus produces 
transverse vibrations. An ingenious hook arrangement of 
the upper keys produces the semitones. 





ALESMAN WANTED-—A first-class man who has a big Western 
trade. A good position to the right party. Address A, E, Benary, 
62 White street, New York. 
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THE ABOVE IS AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE GREAT DOUBLE BANK AND PEDAL REED ORGAN 


OF THE MASON & HAMLIN COMPANY, 


BROWN & SIMPSON. 


_— > 





VER 1,000 pianos will represent the Brown & 
Simpson output this year, a showing of which 
the young Worcester house has reason to be proud, 
We believe the firm made between 600 and 700 last 
year, this year showing a great gain and a great per- 
centage of gain as compared with other firms who are 
oblivious of the character of the work put in by the 
new and younger members of the piano trade. 

But quantity has not interfered with Theodore 
Brown's theory of developing the quality, and the 
larger number of pianos made this year represents 
also a distinct improvement intone. The Brown & 
Simpson Company are constantly working on tone, 
and ¢hey appreciate that after all ‘iat is the feature 
most appreciated in pianos by the better class of 
dealers. 








THE ASSOCIATION. 





HE Piano Manufacturers’ Association at its last 
meeting elected a committee on nominations 

to report the officers of the year 1893 at the Decem- 
ber meeting, when the annual election will take place. 





The committee consists of Messrs. B. F.Fischer, L. P. 
Bach, H. P. Mehlin, F. G. Smith, Sr., and Samuel 
Hazelton. 

We could never understand why such organizations 
as the Music Teachers’ National Association and the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association should appoint 
nominating committees ; and in the case of the first 
association steps will likely be taken to abolish this 
superannuated system, Nominating committees virtu- 
ally elect theirnominees, What necessity is there for 
an election when the nomination is equivalent to it? 
Curious that intelligent men should delegate their pow- 
ers aS an association to a small committee, the mem- 
bers of which place themselves in responsible positions 
for no logical purpose. Why not nominate in open 
meeting of the association? The best men would 
most assuredly be elected and a general sentiment 
would be expressed. At present many members of 
the association vote for the nominees of the nomi- 
nating committee simply because they hesitate to 
oppose its recommendations. Such proceedings are 
un-American and unhealthy. There isa Force bill 
flavor in them. 

In the absence of Mr. Wm. E. Wheelock, the presi- | 
dent, Mr. William Steinway, vice-president, presided. | 
Mr. Wheelock has not been in the best of health of | 
late, and his most intimate friends and those interested | 


BOSTON. 


in him are convinced that he has been overwork- 
ing himself. 

There is a notion extant that Mr. Wheelock will not 
succeed himself this time as president, due to some 
extent to his determination that some other member 
of the association should assume the honor of the 
position. We believe we could put our hands on the 
next president of the Piano Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, provided we could get him within reach, The 
same applies to the secretary. 


Chicago Cottages. 


HERE is a big demand 

tages, and asthe time for the opening of the exposition 
approaches Chicago Cottageswill be in still greater demand 
because the people need them. The most curious thing, how- 
ever, is the fact that the demand fer Chicago Cottages is 
not limited to Chicago and thereabouts. People allover the 
United States want Chicago Cottages. About 18,000 will 
be built this year, most of them shipped in cases, too. 
This is wonderful, yet it istrue. They are made by the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company—these Chicago Cottages. 


for Chicago Cot 


| Send for illustrated catalogues, to be had at 215 Wabash 


avenue, Chicago, and you'll see how they look. 


—C. L. Schuster, of Holyoke, Mass., is closing out all his small goods, 
books, &c., and will hereafter devote his entire attention to pushing the 


Lindeman piano. 
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EXPOSITION 


PROBLEMS. 


A CAUTION. 


f gee is a great, a radical difference between the | 


conditions of the piano and organ trade of 
1492 and those which obtained in 1876, 
marvelous growth in these 16 years, which alone has 
tended toward an alteration of methods and an eleva- 
tion of ethics, the trade has had the benefit of the 
sad experiences that were engendered by the strife 
and contention of the exposition awards and the 
effect of the unsatisfactory character of the awards; 
it has exhausted the acrimony born of that unhealthy 
competition, and gained the knowledge that a closer 


personal acquaintance among individual firms tends | 


to a development of mutual interests ; it has created 
from within its elements such associations as were 


never able to exist for any length of time in the pre- | 


vious historic efforts, but which are now in successful 


operation, and it has become more homogeneous | 
in- 


because of a natural, mutual identification of 


terests in the shape of extensive trade combinations, | 


such as never were dreamed of in 1876 or the years 
immediately following. 

Are these healthy conditions to be disputed and the 
present state of feeling transformed from amity and 
comity into bitter resentment and useless acrimony 
by the introduction of awards, notwithstanding the 
nearly unanimous sentiment of the trade, that has 
been expressed through the columns of this paper, 
which is firmly opposed to the introduction of this 
element of danger, and from which, so far as we can 
see, no particle of benefit can be derived ? 

Are all the beneficent results of the past few years 
of friendship and confidence between most of the 
firms of piano and organ manufacturers—are all these 


results to vanish now because of the decision of a 


committee which, with all due respect to its individual | 


members, cannot be aware of the history of the past 
as applied to the piano and organ trade of this coun- 
try and the unhealthy struggles that prevailed among 
competitors, who would have been controlled by a 
different spirit had they known each other as the 
members of the trade know each other to-day ? 

Are the protests of the trade to carry no weight at 
all with the committee? Here is a great trade that is 
opposed to awards and willing to do away with 
honors in order to avoid unpleasant contention and 
unavoidable acerbity, and yet Mr. John Boyd Thatcher 
insists upon pressing awards upon it and subjecting it 
to laws that, while they may be applicable to other 
industries, cannot successfully operate with this 
trade. 

The committee appointed by the Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York, at its meeting last 
Tuesday, November 15, to consult with Mr. Thatcher 
and his committee which has charge of the question 
and system of awards, consisted of Mr. Nahum Stet- 
son, of Steinway & Sons; Mr. B. F. Fischer, of J. & C. 
Fischer, and Mr, Robert Proddow, of the Estey Piano 
Company. This committee visited Mr. Thatcher at 
Albany on Saturday and found him firmly planted in 
his decision that awards should be given for specific 
improvements in construction or for any particular or 
It is 
now probable that this decision will be adhered to, 
Let us look at it a moment. 


special principle new to musical instruments, 


Specific Improvements, 

What is the difference in a general sense between 
the pianos exhibited at Philadelphia in 1876 and those 
now to be exhibited? Pianos have certainly improved 
all along the line, but this improvement has been on 


‘old and well established principles that have existed 
either here or in Europe. The tone of the piano has 
become more powerful, its volume has increased, the 
touch has been improved, although relatively not so 
much as the tone, and the case work has also been ad- 
vanced far ahead of 1876. But case work, except in so 
far as it applies to the musical features of a piano, must 


| be left out of consideration, and if it is to be considered 
we may as well tell Mr. Thatcher that a certain Chi- 
cago maker of $125 pianos is now having a $1,000 
| case made for one of his $125 pianos, and that others 


The Danger in Awards, 


are pursuing a similar course with cases in order to 


tributed, 

This judging of musical instruments, but particu. 
larly pianos and organs, is a difficult task under ordi- 
nary circumstances; then how much greater will 
these difficulties become when the situation is extraor- 
dinary and intentional obstacles will intervene be- 
| tween the object and the judges ! How is case work 
'to be eliminated? If not eliminated, how is the 
| maker of a really first-class piano or organ to fare in 


built substantially, with no reference to case display ? 
What becomes of him next to the man with his $125 
| piano in a $1,000 case not even made by him or for 
| him ? 
| Should specific improvements-be considered in the 
awarding of a medal or diploma the greatest pianos 
of our day would have no particular claims, for most 
of them are devoid of living patents and are merely 
| the result of the highest development of tone and 
touch on the basis of the greatest scientific research 
so far as human intelligence goes in its experiments 
with acoustics and tone production. The great and 
| renowned pianos are entirely devoid of any cheap, 
catch-penny devices or patents, most of which were 
gotten up for talking points and advertising. (We 
are talking together confidentially now. Ina serious 
question like this there is every reason to be candid.) 
If these specific improvements carry any recom- 


mendation for a medal or diploma with them Mr. | 


Peck will positively occupy the inside track. He has 
about 20 patents now in operation in his pianos, and 
he can claim them all as specific improvements, and 
yet what is the Hardman piano as compared with 
first-class pianos ? Suppose a man like Geo. F., Bris- 


tow, who was one of the judges of 1876, was put | 


among the judges of musical instruments, and this 
problem were presented to him? Mr. Bristow was 
honest in 1876, as he is to-day, but he knew about as 


much about piano tone or construction them as he | 
does to-day. The Hardman under the rule of specific | 
| improvements wouldstand an excellent show with an 


honest but incompetent judge like Bristow. 


Mr. H. K, Oliver, of Salem, another judge of 1876, | 


knew something about violins, learned something 
about pianos during his term as judge, was honest, 
but just as incompetent as Bristow to decide upon 
the merits of a piano from ‘the scientific and artistic 
points of view. Under the specific improvement 
clause the Hardman would get a more valuable prize 
from him than the better or best class of pianos. 
The Braumuller piano has a tone deflector, a dowel 
system of stringing, a metal key bottom, a pianissimo 
pedal, a harmonic scale, and in tone is equal if not 
superior to the Hardman. Braumuller never claims 
to make a piano in competition with the high grades ; 
and yet what show would Steinway, Chickering, Decker 
or Weber have next to Braumuller on “specific im- 


| provements ?” 


Are not these examples sufficient evidence that the 
piano and organ manufacturers were wise in joining 
THE MUSICAL COURIER in opposition to any system 
of awards that may be devised ? 


Reed Organs. 

Take reed organs. One maker of double sets uses 
8 stops; one 12 stops; one 15, A maker of good 
organs has plain cases ; a maker of cheap organs has 
high tops reaching from the canopy of the organ to near 
the canopy of heaven, How are the judges to decide 
particularly if an organ maker has a “specific im- 
provement” in his $30 organ, suchas a ‘* mouse proof 
pedal,” and a maker of an artistic organ has no such 
“ specific improvement ?" 

Caution. 
It is therefore with an assurance that our position, 


| based upon an intimate knowledge of trade condi- | 


tions, is the only proper one, and that the introduc- 


accomplish a definite purpose should awards be dis- | ieee Milas? Coreen 


Besides its | case his instrument is plain in its woodwork, merely | 


| own business, to remain out of our columns. 


tion of awards, contrary to the sentiment of the trade, 


| will work injury and damage which years of effort 


will not repair, and for this reason we would caution 
Mr. John Boyd Thatcher not to treat this sentiment 
with indifference or on the basis of principles that may 
apply successfully to other industries, but which will 
unquestionably not operate with equity in the music 
trade. There is still considerable time left for recon- 
sideration, 


THAT’S RICHT. 
” Hartrorp, November 7, 1892. 


We feel that we could not do without your valuable 
assistance. Through your journal we are daily 
making acquaintances throughout the world, and 


| with your continued assistance expect to have a 


large increase of orders for 1893, Very truly yours, 
HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH COMPANY, 
* *# * 


HAT'S right. The firms advertising in THe 
MUSICAL COURIER are intelligent concerns, and 
long ago recognized the value of this paper as a medium 
that can introduce the consumer to the producer and 
vice versa, Those who have invested heavily in 
our columns have made a great deal of money out of 
the investment. 

Is it necessary to mention the special cases? Does 
not the whole music trade know this ? 

We believe that there is no firm to-day engaged in 
any of the various departments of the music trade or 
its collateral branches that can afford, in justice to its 
This is 
so generally conceded that we look upon those who 
are not with us as non-combatants. They are not in 
the struggle at all; they’re stragglers. 








RECEIVER’S SALE. 
SO ee 

Notice is hereby given that on Wednesday, Novem. 
ber 30, 1892, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, standard time, 
at the store of Charles Bobzin & Co., Nos. 184 and 186 
Woodward avenue, in the city of Detroit, Wayne County, 
Mich, the undersigned will sell at public auction to the 
highest bidder the entire property and assets of the firm 
of Charles Bobzin & Co., consisting of 

1. A general stock of pianos and organs, band in- 
struments and musical merchandise, sheet music and music 
books. 

2. The store and office fixtures and furniture situated 
at said store building, including dray, top buggy, two 
horses, &c. 

3. The lease of said building, Nos. 184 and 186 Wood- 
ward avenue. 

4. Piano and organ contracts of said firm, aggregating 
about $60,000. 

5. Bills and accounts receivable. 

Said property will be sold in bulk or in parts, as may 
seem most beneficial to creditors at the time of sale. 

A detailed inventory may be seen at any time at my 
office, 82 Moffat Building, Detroit, Mich. 

HERBERT Bowen, Receiver. 

Dated Derrorr, November 12, 1892. 

NLESS some combined action is taken this sale 

will inflict serious injury upon the holiday trade 
of Detroit in pianos and organs. Here is a large stock 
of pianos and organs about to be slaughtered at prices 
that will injure Detroit trade fora long time. There 
has been too much experience in this class of failures 
not to anticipate the result. 

Why not let Mr. Peck bid in the whole stock? Mr. 
Peck was always anxious to get that Bobzin store and 
made great efforts in that direction. He can now get 
it, and his Hardman and Harrington and stencil 
Standard pianos besides. The question is, how much 
will Peck bid on a Hardman piano that is new and on 
the floor of a Hardman agent who has failed? Bob- 
zin sold a good many Hardman pianos. There is no 
denying that they sell well in Detroit and there- 
abouts. Now, if Mr. Peck permits them to be sold at 
slaughter prices he will kill the Hardman piano in 
Detroit. If he steps in and prevents it he will have 
to pay more forthem than they cost to make, and 
that will be unbearable. It is a fearful dilemma for a 
man of Mr. Peck’s peculiar views of trade. What he 
wants to do is to buy things for less than they cost to 
make, 

The contracts of $60,000 are very necessary to the 


_man who buys the lease or who wants to succeed 


Bobzin, because they would necessarily bring in new 
trade. 
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Our. Aim: Our Ambition: 
To Attain To Elevate 
the the 

Highest American Piano 
Point above 
in All Competitors 
Construction ince on Acoustic 
and in |) / >= Principles, 
Tone = = Not Humbug 
Quality. Patents. 
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HE embodiment of high art in piano construction. 


The best selling piano ever produced. 
It has electrified the entire piano trade. 
There must be reasons. 


Have you ever inquired? 
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CHICACO. 
onitaniings : 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Carcaco Orrica Musicat Countar, | 
226 Wanasn Avenue, . 
Curcaco, November 19, 180% | 
The Aurora Plano Company. 

URORA, LL, is only a short distance from 
A this city, not much over an hour’s ride, and has one 
nice little piano factory, having sufficient space to turn out 
some six pianos per week. This concern, known as the 
Aurora Piano Company, make two scales and several styles 
of cases. They have a pleasant store in the main portion of 
the town and dispose of the major portion of their product 
at retail from this store. 

The instrument has only one peculiar feature, in double 
bridge and two bearing bars, which have been adopted by 
them with the idea of preventing any harmonics between 
the bridge and tuning pins, and also for the purpose of 
preventing the instrument from getting out of tune easily. 
Che former defect, should it exist to any appreciable ex 
tent, is probably prevented, but as to the latter it does 
not appear of any advantage. However, their instruments 
are really meritorious, of good materials, well made and 
finished and very satisfactory as to tone and regulation of 
action This company is incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $50,000, most of which is held by Senator Evans 
and Mr. Sadler, the latter gentleman the projector of the 


scheme and said to be a skillful mechanic. 
Anderson Piano Company. 


Rox kford, Iil., 
lation of 30,000, with 


is a wonder town, and to-day has a popu- 
an outlying district affecting her 
There 


are four railroads, eight banking institutions, churches 


trade of as large a number of people additional. 


ind schools in abundance, prosperous factories by the 
score and wealthy and enterprising citizens galore. One 
of the finest hotels in the State is located here, and in 
leed there is an air of prosperity about this Western town 


The 


Anderson Piano Company are now located in a portion of 


which compels one’s sincere admiration and respect. 


a furniture factory there, but it is their intention soon to 
build a new and exclusive factory for their purpose, to be 
300 feet long, 75 feet wide and four stories high, and to 
contain everything in the way of machinery or modern 
conveniences which can in any way add to the facility of 
building as fine an instrument as they can produce. 

That this avowed intention on their part is not mere 
buncombe or brag is already proved by the quality of the 
work they have to show for their efforts already, Of course 
not anything in the way of a finished instrument can be 
found there, but well advanced case works, backs, scales 
and parts of pianos can be seen, and it is only necessary to 
examine what has already been done to feel a security in 
Mr. Anderson's statement that he is going to make the 
finest piano his skill and experience will permit, backed up 
by unlimited capital, Mr, P. A. Peterson isthe gentleman 
who is backing this new Rockford enterprise, and many of 
the most prosperous establishments located there have felt 
the influence of his successful management. Some new 
fashions in case work have been laid out by Mr. Anderson, 
but other than some small details no particular change in 
the construction is contemplated. Entire new scales, 
which so far as they can be judged of by viewing them on 
paper look very perfect as to details, have been decided 
upon. 

Corl-Connell Company. 

Oregon, Lil., has now two piano factories in running or- 
der, the last one to become a producer being that of the 
Corl-Connell Company. This concern is now composed of 
four young and ambitious men, some of them having the 
sinews of war already in their possession, and therefore 
the concern stands ina favorable position to pursue the 


course laid out for it by its projectors, Messrs. Corl and | 


Cennell, which was to produce a good piano. They have 
two scales which they will make in three styles of case 
work. Their most expensive style will contain a third 
pedal, a thing which, net so particularly desirable from an 
artistic standpoint, has perhaps to be submitted to on ac- 


count of the demand made for it by the trade; and it is a 


fact that it is in strong demand, though most manufactur- 


ers speak of it as a mere talking point. 

The company I am speaking of are quite equal to the de- 
mand ; they are using a good quality of action, first-class 
wire, the best varnish, make their own veneered cases, use 


ivory keys and fine felt inthe hammer, and the two pianos 


which the writer saw and examined were powerful argu- 


ments in convincing him that in tone and action they were | 
really excellent instruments. The cases are handsomely 


designed, with pilasters and fluted column trusts, continu- 
ous hinges on fallboard and have no appearance or sug- 
gestion of that overstrained or outré effect which some- 
times impresses one when viewing a new make of piano, 

Mr. A. L. Jepson, for many years with the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company, is now one of the four connected 
with the company ; and last, but not least, of the quartet 
comes Mr, F. G. Jones, one of the most successful and en- 
terprising residents of the town. A new and handsome 


F you like this style of upright you should drop a line to Strich & Zeidler, New York, and get prices and 


terms from them, A great number of this particular case are being sold now in Chicago. 
— = —=_ 
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catalogue will soon be published, and while the present 
factory building now occupied by them is as convenient 
and neat a little plant as can be found anywhere, they have 
in mind a new and much larger one in the near future. 


The Rice-Maey Company. 

The Rice-Macy Piano Company have improved their 
Schaeffer factory in many details and more particularly in 
their new and perfect dry kiln and boiler house, which 
they recently constructed on the west end of their hand- 
some plant, and they are working nights by electric lights 
to keep up with the orders for Schaeffer pianos. 


C. A, Ahlstrom West. 

Mr. C, A. Ahlstrom, of Jamestown, N. Y., passed through 
the city this week on his way to Duluth and other North- 
western points. Mr. Ahlstrom is still working away at 
what may be some important improvements in pianos, and 
has recently greatly improved his wareroom by dividing 
it up into separate rooms and devoting some of the rooms 
tothe accommodation of the teachers and pianists of that 
vicinity. 

There is still Hope for Space. 

Mr. Charles A. Gerold, who was late in getting in his ap- 
plication forspace at the coming exposition, has succeeded 
in securing sufficient space to exhibit one of his large up- 
rights, one smaller upright, and a new small grand, which 
is now in course of construction, based I believe on the 
scale of his very remarkable large pianc. Mr. Gerold en- 
ters his pianos for competition. 

New Store in Omaha. 

Messrs. J. R. & J. W. Foulks, two gentlemen of high busi- 
ness ability and financial strength, have opened a very 
handsome store at 1515 Dodge street, Omaha, Neb. They 
will handle the line of goods known as the ‘big four’’ 
through our well-known Manufacturers Piano Company, of 
this city. 

The Big Four Again. 

The very enterprising concern of Messrs. Martin, Snyder 
& Co., of Kansas City, Mo., have also assumed the repre- 
sentation of the whole line of pianos controlled by the 
Manufacturers Piano Company, viz., the Wheelock, Linde- 
man and Stuyvesant, in addition to the Weber, of which 
they were already the agents. This concern’s long and 
pleasant connection with the house of Kranich & Bach will 
not be interfered with in the least by this change; they 
will still sell Kranich & Bach pianos in as large proportions 
as ever. 

Old Violins. 

We are in receipt of Lyon & Healy’s catalogue of their 
old violins, which has just been published. 

The book contains over a hundred pages entirely devoted 
to their collection made by the geetleman in charge of 
this department on his recent trip to Europe. 

It is more than acatalogue for, it contains much informa- 
tion on the subject of the old masters and their instru- 
ments. 

Lyon & Healy have built up a trade in old violins and 
fine new goods probably unsurpassed by any other house 
| in the world, which fact is emphasized by this fine illus- 
| trated catalogue. 
| Their collection this year is much larger than ever 
| before, and is especially rich in medium priced instru- 
| ments. 
| Their late purchase aggregates about 400 old violins, 
| cellos and violas. These are all fully described and 

several are faithfully reproduced by original etchings and 
photogravures. 
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Webster Piano Progress. 

T is our privilege this week to again call the 

special attention of the dealers and all the trade, as 
far reaching as THe Musicat Courter can herald the 
truths, that the Webster Piano Company, whose full page 
advertisement appears in this number and whose name 
calls to mind the nation’s grandest scholar and citizen, 
that the piano, like he for whom it was named, stands out 
prominently among all its competitors. Although this 
company cannot boast of the early birth of some of our 
manufacturers, yet, like the youthful David of old, they 
challenge the Goliaths of the trade to meet them in a fair 
field, without fear of defeat and every assurance of winning 
the indorsement due to honesty of construction and straight- 
forward dealing. We have from time to time called the at- 
tention of the trade to the Webster piano and are pleased 
to report that in no instance do we know of disappointed 
customers. In fact we know that the company are entitled 
to all we say of them; and that with their new scales, 
improved action and still higher grade of case work, a 
move has been made that must place the Webster piano, if 
possible, in a more favorable light with all who handle it, 
and render it a desirable agency for all dealers looking for 
good sellers and profitable goods to handle. 

In this plant we have one whose financial condition is 
such that no advantage secured by ample capital is not with- 
inits grasp. This benefit is farreaching, and no dealer can 
afford to overlook so vital a point when seeking an agency. 

We have no hesitancy in saying that none of the older 
manufacturers can point to a list of agencies among which 
will be found a better and more representative line of 
dealers, a few of whom we name: 

The M. Steinert Sons Company, of New Haven and Bos- 
ton, Providence, and Portland, Me., agents for the New 
England States. ' 

The Lyon-Potter Company, of Chicago, Ill., agents for 
the Northwest. 

F. G. Smith, of Kansas City, Mo., agent for the far 
West. 

Sherman Clay & Co., of San Francisco, Cal., agents for 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Bollman Brothers Company, 
agents for the Southwest. 

F. G. Smith, of Washington, D. C., agent for the South- 
east. 

William Vischer & Son, of Wellington, Ohio, agents for 
Northern Ohio. 

In addition to these are agencies scattered all along the 
line, frem the Atlantic to the Pacific, from whom the com- 
pany receives the most flattering reports ; and with an array 
of names like the foregoing we feel safe in indorsing the 
claims set forth by this company ; and, as ‘‘a word to the 
wise is sufficient,’’ we will simply add: Correspond with 
the Webster Company, secure their agency and sell their 
pianos. 

N. M. Crosby, who for many years represented the New 
England organ, is now a member of this company, and 
their superintendent of agencies. 


of St. Louis, Mo., 








ANTED—Position as foreman in store, by a fine regulator, tuner, 
pianist and tone regulator; 28 years’ experience. Address J. K., 
Box 86, West Haven, Conn, 
ANTED—A position in New York city. Salesman, with Al ref- 
erences; fine tuner and repairer, M. E., care Tue Musica. 
Courier. 
ANTED—A good piano tuner for the road. Address, with ref 
erences, W. J. Dyer & Brother, St. Paul, Minn. 
ESIGNS—Piano cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for exhibits 


at the world’s fair. Frets, trusses, engra’ , music cabinets and 
general designing. Louis H. Marsten & Robert B. Hotchkin, architects 
and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, III. 
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LORING & BLAKE. 


_ Oe 

HE latest transaction of consequence of the Loring 

& Blake Organ Company, of Worcester, is the 

arrangement made with J. W. Guernsey, of Scranton, 

Pa., for the agency of the “ Palace” organ in his sec- 

tion. Mr. Guernsey has a branch house at Hones- 

dale and is about to open one at Hazleton. He car- 

ries a large stock of organs, and the first order to the 
Loring & Blake Company was heavy. 

By the way, this company is about putting on the 
market a six octave piano case organ, made of a 
solid case veneered with fancy walnut, mahogany or 
American oak, and when closed the same will look 
just like a modern fancy wood upright piano—except 
down at the pedals. The sale for this class of organ 
has grown very rapidly of late in certain sections of 
the East, particularly New York State, Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio. 





HORACE LEHR & CO. 


> 


ORACE LEHR & CO, say in introducing their 
H new catalogue : 

“ The brilliant and somewhat remarkable success 
of our seven octave piano style organs is a cause of 
pride to us, not merely in a business sense, but es- 
pecially as it marks an epoch in organ construction, 
a change for the better in the style of manufacture 
and the taste of the public.” 

One portion of this clause in particular deserves 
more than passing consideration. ‘A new epoch in 
organ construction.” 

The evolution in the organ is rather a curious 
study, three distinct shapes having been recognized 
within the recollection of the present generation. 

The old melodeon was constructed closely on the 
lines of the square piano, and like that instrument is 
fast becoming obsolete. 

Following the melodeon—in shape, we have ref- 
erence to—and created ostensibly as a distinction be- 
tween the piano and organ came the cabinet shaped 
cases, and they are to-day the recognized form for an 
organ, and in the most elegant high top designs are 


made in quantities aggregating something over 100,- 
000 a year, 

Now, within the past two years a new form has 
been given the organ, and like its ancient relative, 
the melodeon it is fashioned again after the piano, 
and after the most popular shape ever given this in- 
strument—“ the upright.” 

Its possibilities have been greatly augmented by 
the addition of two octaves to the keyboard, com- 
ing now to within a third octave of the piano. The 
mechanical appliance operating the different sets of 
reeds and doing away entirely with the stops places 
the organ in still a more favorable light as compared 
with the piano, and it seems probable that in its 
latest form it will become a formidable factor in the 
future sale of instruments, 


Was This a Swick? 

IANO dealer Charles Stevens, of 613 East 
P 136th street, was before Judge Walsh in the Adams 
Street Court in Brooklyn, yesterday, charged with swin- 
dling Mrs. Elizabeth Keeler, of 301 Schermerhorn street, out 
of $170. Stevens advertised that he had a piano valued at 
$525 which he was willing to sell for $170. Mrs. Keeler was 
attracted by the notice, and, after examining the instru- 
ment, paid Stevens his price and received the piano. She 
discovered that she had been badly duped, for the instru- 
ment was of common veneered pine of poor quality, and 
not worth more than $50 or $60. Finding that Stevens still 
had his tempting advertisement in the papers and that he 
would give her no satisfaction, she told her story to Judge 
Walsh and had him arrested, Stevens was held for ex- 
amination in default of $2,000 bail. When his trial comes 
on it is said that several other women, who have pur- 
chased pianos from him and regret it, will make additional 
complaints,—‘* Sun,’’ November 16, 


Foreign Trade Conditions. 
AM unable to report any material improve- 
ment in the state of the musical instrument trade 
since my last. On the contrary, if anything, matters are 
going from bad to worse. Hitherto the outcry has been 
heard proceeding from the makers of a better class of in- 
struments, but now the makers of cheap instruments are 





commencing to complain loudly of a lack of buyers. 
| Moreover, it is always a bad sign when, at a crisis like the 
present, even the great merit of cheapness fails to attract 





purchasers. It must not be supposed that these remarks 
refer only to the piano manufacturing or dealing branch of 
the trade ; it is pretty much the same all round. 

There are some of the large manufacturers of musical 
automata, who have hitherto found constant full time em- 
ployment for their workpeople, now only running for half 
or three-quarter days. Similar complaints also come from 
the Vogtland of Saxony, where the house industry is very 
prevalent. There is, however, a general consensus of 
complaint that the crisis would not be nearly so severe in 
its effects had it not been immediately preceded by such a 
general and totally unwarranted lowering of prices. 

From the statistics of the exports of musical instruments 
—exclusive of pianos and parts thereof—from Germany, it 
would appear that up to 1890 (the year in which the Me- 
Kinley tariff came into operation) the quantity and vaiue 
of exports steadily increased; but that twice since then 
there has been a remarkable falling off. The following 
table does not include pianos and parts thereof: 


Tons. Value 
, B24 £881 ,050 
1886, 3,692 922,900 
1887... 4,199 1,049,850 
1888. . 4,188 1,034,650 
1889... 4.164 1,041,000 
ae 4,405 1 238,350 
Sys Sscces “oe . -. 4,186 933,300 
1892 (January 1 to August 31) ; 2,326 524,500 


Now, if we take the year 1886 and compare it with the 
year 1891 we find that the value of the exports is nearly 
alike ; but a much larger quantity was required in the last 
named 12 months to make up the value to that of the 
former period. The year 1888, in which the weight of the 
exports was nearly similar to that of 1891, shows, however, 
a very much greater value exported. The difference in 
weight was only about 6 per cent., whereas the diminution 
in value was 24 per cent. 

The imports and exports of musical instruments in 
Germany during the month of August, 1892, as compared 
with the same period of the previous year, were as follows: 
Imports—Pianos, actions and component parts in 1891, 49 
double cwts. against 59 in 1892 ; other musica! instruments, 
212 double cwts. in 1891, against 222 in 1892. Exports— 
Pianos, &c., 5,787 double cwts. in 1892, against 7,248 in 
1891 ; other musical instruments, 3,262 double cwts., against 
4,242 in 1891.—Correspondent London ‘* Musical Opinion.” 


Watzek & Howe, of Humboldt, Neb., have opened a store at 
Kearney, Neb. The‘ Hub,” of that town, says that ** Mr. Howe enjoys 
an enviable reputation as a baritone player,’’ whatever that may be. 


~G. A. Barlow, of Trenton, has presented a Hazelton Brothers grand 
to the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. of that place 


Chas. O. Howe's jewelry and music store at Nickerson, Kan., has 
been completely destroyed by fire, 

J. A. Fitzgerald, of Sioux Falls, agent for W. J. Dyer & Brother, 
St. Paul, and Century Piano Company, Minneapolis, has absconded. 
leaving many obligations. He deserted his wife and a three weeks old 


baby. 
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If vou extend these lines of argument~ 


much further. you will find that 


they converge here —~ 
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THE NEW PIANO-STYLE ORGANS 


NOW COMING INTO VOGUE. 


The Largest Dealers are Enthusiastic over their 
Improved Features and Selling Qualities. 





The Largest Dealers are Enthusiastic over their 
Improved Features and Selling Qualities. 


A few points on their construction, as they are made by H. LEHR & CO,, of Easton, 
Pa., the largest manufacturers of PIANO-STYLE ORGANS and 


introducers of them to the Trade. 


It was constantly reiterated a few years ago that but 
little progress had been made in reed organ construction. 
Dealers demanded an improvement on the common five 
octave stop organ, They wanted an instrument that would 
have a new appearance, new features, new merits; that 
was capable of greater variety of expression and have, if 
possible, a larger compass; something that would be more 
satisfactory for their best class of trade, and yet cost no 
more than a good five octave organ, or one-third as much 
as a piano. 

To this demand manufacturers responded with sincere 
but futile efforts, perhaps turning out an instrument too 
expensive for practical business use, and of necessity re 
lapsing again to the old style organ. 

It was ‘‘a widely felt want,” therefore, that Messrs, H. 
LEHR & CO, supplied, when but a comparatively short 
time ago they requested the attention of the music world 
to their SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-STYLE ORGANS, in- 
struments that were thoroughly high grade in every respect, 
but new in their construction and design, 

The result was ‘‘a brilliant success.” Dealers every- 
where took them up with enthusiasm, and from their very 
start there has been difficulty in readily supplying the 
orders, however fast the capacity of the factory has been in- 
creased, 

One need only examine one of these instruments to be- 
lieve that their manufacture is still ‘‘in its infancy,” and 
that they are destined to have a very large sale. Their 
very simplicity of action and construction commend them, 
and it is no wonder that their magnificent qualities and 
numerous improvements are rapidly making them a favor- 
ite every where. 

Messrs, LEHR & CO, have just issued a handsome new 
Catalogue, giving complete details of their manufacture. 
Of the introductory remarks we quote a portion as follows: 


“Lehr Upright Organs’? Mark an Epoch. 


The brilliant and somewhat remarkable success of our 
Seven Octave Piano-Style Organs is a cause of pride to us, 
not merely in a business sense, but especially because it 
marks a new epoch in organ construction—a change forthe 
better in the style of manufacture and the taste of the 
public. 

Wherever introduced, our instruments are becoming the 
popular desire and are rapidly supplanting the cheaply 
made, high backed, carpet pedaled, complicated stop Five 
Octave Organs, whose days are fast being numbered, just 
as surely as the time of the old melodeon has long since 
passed away. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that in our style of manu- 
facture WE LEAD. Our success has been so pronounced 
as to leave few in the trade unaware of that fact, and the 
many who know our instruments do not question it. We 
are by great odds the largest manufacturers of Piano-Style 
Organs, and those contemplating the purchase of an instru- 
ment will remember that certain improved features of ours 
CANNOT be copied. How those features are appreciated 
a glance at the expressions of delight from purchaser, 
dealer and musician, elsewhere noted, will quickly tell. 

Messrs, LEHR & CO. cali attention to eight different 
styles of their organs, of which the cases are made in all 
designs—in solid walnut, red English oak, dark oak, rose- 
wood and mahogany finish, In appearance they exactly 
resemble a handsome upright piano, being beautifully 
carved and polished, and containing seven full octaves of 
keys. Directly back of the swing music desk, inside the 
case, is a large MUSIC BOX, a receptacle for books and 





music. The music desk itself (according to the various 
styles) is made in either fretwork, solid engraved panel, en- 
graved panel with sawed border, electro-bronze art panel, or 
magnificent hand painted plush panel specially done for 
them by an artist of reputation. The front side panels are 
either fretwork, engraved panels, bronze panels, or French 
plate bevel mirrors with molding and plush frame, The 
large peculiar construction of the case qualifies the tone, 
causing it to differ from all reed organs and giving it a 
delicacy and variety that is wonderful and only equaled in 
resonating quality by the pipe organ. In touch perfection 
is claimed, toe keys responding with a quick and elastic 
touch, and the reeds are voiced so that the most brilliant 
allegretto or staccato music can be executed the same as on 
a piano. 

The pedals, which are nickel plated and exterior to the 
case, exactly similar to those of a piano, are acknowledged 
to be the best arrangement in that line in use. They are 
connected by a new contrivance inside the case directly to 
the bellows, with rods and pump, by a most direct 
motion. There are no straps to stretch or break, friction 
to overcome, or mechanism to get out of order, and a six 
year old child can work them with ease. This feature, 
which is a drawback in some upright organs, always gives 
satisfaction. 

In addition to the peculiar superiority which these instru- 
ments possess in regard to appearance, tone, touch and 
pedal arrangement, a most notable change from the old 
style instrument is the method of regulating the various 
sets of reeds without stops. 

There is no complicated stop action to give trouble in 
damp weather and to be never used while playing. Endless 
variety of expression is obtained whi/e playing by the use of 
the knee levers. 

The action, which gives greatest satisfaction, contains 
eighteen octaves and five sets of reeds, divided as follows : 
Three octaves diapason, four octaves melodia, three and 
one-half octaves principle, three and one-half octaves vox 
celeste, four octaves saxaphone, bass and treble coupler. 

With this action, the performer finds in playing these 
organs— 

1. The sweet diapason and melodia sets open and always 
ready for use. 

2. The diapason and melodia are covered with a swell 
which is opened by the right knee lever pushed back 
half way. 

3. Opening the right knee lever the whole distance adds the 
vox celeste and principle set reeds. 

4. Opening the left knee lever Aa// way and alone, brings 
into play the saxaphone set, which sounds a pleasing con- 
trast to the diapason, 

5. Opening the left knee lever the whole distance adds the 
divided coupler. This combination, used alone and played 
in the region of middle C, imitates a clarionet as near as a 
reed organ is possible; if played an octave higher it as- 
sumes the pitch of a flute. 

6. By opening both right and left knee levers one-half 
and played at middle C it assumes a baritone pitch; if 
played an octave higher it assumes the pitch of a piccolo. 

7. To open the full organ both knee levers must be 
opened, which can be so held when desired by pushing 
up with the knee the attached stop holders, and are re- 
leased by a gentle pressure. 

The beautiful effects and pleasing contrasts, and ease of 
passing from sweet melody to powerful harmony, from the 
tender diapason to the singing clarionet while playing, are 
marvelous and afford scope to the accomplished musician 





for a dozen different varieties of expression not possible in 
any reed stop organ without cessation of music for the 
exchange of stops. On the other hand the fundamental 
principles are few and the system is so simple that any 
child can accomplish it, and the most ordinary player excels 
by means of it. 

Messrs. LEHR & CO. sum up the merits of their Organs 
and their own leadership in the manufacture of Piano-Style 
Organs as follows : 


Why Our Organs Are an Instant Success. 


They embody to the greatest extent the essentials of a 
perfect Organ in 

1, Appearance—Equal to a Piano. 

2. Construction—Simplest mechanism of any Organ made. 

3. Tone—Most nearly resembles that of a Pipe Organ. 

4. Capacity for Music—All classes can be executed same 
as on Pianos, 

5. Pedal Arrangement—Compared with it, the old pedal 
board is ridiculous, 

6. Variety of Expression—Unequaled, and no necessity 
to stop playing to change stops. 


Why We Lead. 


1. Weare the largest manufacturers of Piano-Style Organs, 

2. We make the largest number of styles or designs, 

3. We make all all our styles in the greatest variety of 
woods and finish. 

s. The members of our firm and our employees have been 
making Piano Style Organs longer than any other manufacturers 
in the world and consequently know more about them. 

5. We confine ourselves to the exclusive manufacture of 
Piano-Style Organs and therefore acquire greater perfection 
of detail. 

6. The merits of certain features of our Organs are 
superlative and CANNOT be copied. 


The Catalogue is concluded with some seven or eight 
pages of indorsements, which Messrs. H. LEHR & CO, 
state as having been extracted by them from letters coming 
in the regular course of business, deeming that they would 
give a more faithful picture of the satisfaction their Organs 
create than solicited testimonials would. We subjoin the 
first three testimonials on the first page: 


PittssurG, Pa., July 28, 1891. 
Messrs. H. Lehr & Co.: 

GenTLEMEN—The organ has come to hand and it must certainly be 
pr da Its tone is sweet and smooth; its enunciation 
quick and prompt, surpassing any organ extant and the voicing of the 
various stops well balanced. 

From same, July 29, 1891: Please forward at once, one organ style A., 
walnut; one organ, style B, walnut ; one organ, style D, rosewood finish, 
with lamps on all. 

Telegram from same, August 19, 1891 : Ship six organs, assorted, at once. 

From same, September 1, 1891: Don’t fail to ship at once a lot—say 
a dozen of your instruments—and oblige, Yours truly, 

H. KLEBER & BRO. 


Los Anceves, Cal., December 18, 1891. 
GenTLEMEXN—We inclose New York draft in settlement of invoice. 
The “ Piano Organ ”"’ arrived in fine shape and we are much pleased with 
it. We want the agency for Southern California, 
Telegram from same, December 29, 1891: Ship two styles A, two 
styles C, one style D, in walnuts and mahoganies, 
BARTLETT BROS. & CLARK. 


Forr Wortn, Texas, July 16, 1892. 
GEnTLEmMeN—We are in receipt of the organ you shipped and have 
carefully examined it. We desire to say to you that we are very much 
pleased with it and believe it will prove a ready seller in Texas. We will 
send you more orders soon. We remain, 
Yours very truly, COLLINS & ARMSTRONG CO., 
E, Armstronc, Treasurer. 
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A PIANO-STYLE ORGAN 


IS NOW A NECESSITY TO BA 
EVERY PROGRESSIVE DEALER! 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE 





PIANO-STYLE ORGANS 


BEST FILL THAT WANT, AND ALREADY DO SO FOR MANY 
DEALERS, INCLUDING SUCH WELL-KNOWN FIRMS AS 


om Tt i i HEEBNER & PAUL, . ; . Pottsville, Pa. 





H. KLEBER & BRO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


BARTLETT BROS., 


COLLINS & ARMSTRONG CO., 


W. H. BOWEN, 


J. N. & I. J. SMITH, 


R. E. KROH, 


BARNES & NEWCOMB, 
A. B. HEADINGTON, 


FISHER & OGDEN, 


OGDENSBURG MUSIC STORE, 


E. J. BLAKESLY, 
A. R. COWLES, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Traer, Ia. 
Skowhegan, Me. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Westmoreland, Kan. 


Oneonta, N, Y. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Cattaraugus, N, Y. 
Newport, Vt. 
Rutland, Vt. 








) 


F. A. WINTER, 


MORRELL & SHAFENBERG, 
MILLER & HUTCHINSON, 


PERRY BROS., 

J. W. HEINRICH, 
GEO. T. SEWARD, 
S. A. HAWKE, 


J. QO. BEAL & SON, 


WM. P. OWEN, 

F, J. GOODSOLE, 
S. T. OSBORNE, 
M. W. WHIPPLE, 


Altoona, Pa. 


Meyersdale, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Havana, Ill. 
Hillsboro, IIl. 
Malden, Mass. 
Rockland, Mass. 


Joplin, Mo. 


Calumet, Mich. 
Mineral Point, Wis. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


M. O. KELLY & CO., . 


J. H. HELFRICH, . Waukesha, Wis. 





Lyons, Neb. E. F. THAYER, 








If your want is unsupplied or imperfectly so, send for our handsome New Catalogue and have 
us send you an instrument upon approval. We can please you. 


HH. LEHR & CoO., EASTON, PA. 
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CONCERT CGRANDS. 


HAT a marvelous concert grand is the new 
W scale just completed by Henry Kroeger, of 
Gildemeester & Kroeger! Itstamps him as a remark- 
able man. Any artisan who can evolve such a mech- 
anism as this latest scale of concert grand piano 
deserves a tribute of respect from the whole piano in- 
dustry, because it helps to elevate the industry. 

This concert grand is a monumental success. It 
has distinctive features, an individualized character, 
and its originality will never be questioned by any 
judge of musical instruments, 

We have neither time nor space in this issue to go 
into details on the subject, but we desire to state 
briefly that the Gildemeester & Kroeger concert 
grand piano is an instrument which will create a sen- 


sation among musicians whenever it is heard in 
public. 

It is endowed with all the elements of a great in- 
strument, and it will prove a surprise to many of our 


friends whose concert pianos have not kept pace with 


the modern ideas of tone. 


SHAW, OF ERIE. 


T isa tremendous job to get the apparatus of a 
| piano manufacturing concern in smooth running 
order ; it is a still greater job to keep it in condition 
when its productive capacity has become congested 
by unexpected demands for “the instruments, and 
when during its activity a factory must be enlarged 
or removed to larger quarters. 

Just such struggles have marked the history of the 
Shaw Piano Company, of Erie, which jumped into favor 
and unexpectedness, and 


with meteoric. pbrilliancv 


which is about this time not ready to cope, with any- 
thing like assurance, with the demands for the Shaw 
piano. 

The concern has just occupied all the departments 
of its new, extensive and handsome factory structure 
at Erie, Pa., and will be turning out 25 pianos a week 
to accommodate the Shaw trade and 30 a week to fill 
holiday trade, 

For a piano of the grade and quality of the Shaw 
this is a most astounding progress and it is also an ob- 
ject lesson, It shows that an article of merit can 
find appreciative consumers, no matter where it may 
be made. The people are not studying geographical 
locations when they are about to purchase pianos, 
They are looking for tone, for touch, for artistic ap- 
pearance and for general finish. 

A dealer handling Shaw pianos can give purchasers 
all these ingredients in that instrument. It happens 
to be made in Erie, but the Shaw piano is a United 
States piano, It fills the standard requirements and 
that is all there is to it. It is bound to sell and it 


| does sell. 











German Piano Makers’ Association. 
N October 25 a meeting of German piano 
manufacturers was held at Leipsic, and after a brief 
discussion adopted the constitution of the association. 
Only legitimate members of the trade can belong to it. 
The headquarters are to be in Berlin. Bechstein, of Berlin, 
was elected first president; Blithner, of Leipsic, and 
Schiedmayer, of Stuttgart, vice-presidents; committee, 
A. Grool, Berlin; Ed. Nachals, Hamburg ; Ed. Sponnagel, 
Liegnitz ; Carl Mand, Coblenz ; Carl Scheel, Cassel ; Kaim, 
Jr., Kirchheim unter Teck; Alb. Ronisch, Dresden, and 
Fearich, Leipsic. 


A. R. Coles, of Newport, Vt., claims in his local papers to have the 
largest and finest music store in Northern Vermont 





TO LIQUIDATE. 





T. F. Kraemer & Co. to Go Out of Business. 


HE corporation known as T. F. Kraemer & Co., do- 
ing a stool and cover trade at 105 East Four- 
teenth street, and manufacturing piano stools at As- 
toria and also selling symphonions and other musical 
novelties, will liquidate and go out of business on Jan- 
|uary 1, The factory is already closed. Mr. Felix 
| Kraemer, one of the members, remains with Steinway 
| & Sons as a salesman. 
| We take pleasure in announcing that Mr. Wm. F. 
Hasse, who for five or six years past has been man- 
| ager of the business, will engage to dispose of the 
stock remaining over, Mr, Hasse has also succeeded 
in forming a stock company with Frederick H. San- 
der, the Boston importer of polyphones and sym- 
phonions, and with Alfred Schellhase, manufacturer 
of musical novelties, 35 Avenue A, New York, for the 
purpose of manufacturing and importing musical 
novelties, music boxes and interchangeable sym- 
phonions and polyphones, 

The company will lease a retail wareroom with ac- 
commodations for the wholesale trade and will push 
this line of goods energetically. Mr. Sander will 
continue his Boston house. Mr. Hasse and Mr, 
Schellhase will visit Europe to select a complete line 
of goods. Announcement of the opening will appear 
in these columns in due time. 

















—L, E. Edward, of Huntington, Pa., has moved into larger quarters 
in the Drake Building. 

—Although the building in which is located Butler’s music store at 
Auburn, N. Y., has been sold there will be no change of tenants. 

—James M. Lawton, Jr., of New Bedford, Mass., has sold out his 
entire stock except his pianos and has parted with his lease. He will 
locate elsewhere. 








HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & 60, Metcalf Piano Go., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PIANO [MATERIALS AND TOOLS, 


209 BOWERY, NEW 


Rochester, N. Y. 





| 

} 

| W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. 
| 


YORK. 





S. J. ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET 


WOODS 8 VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 


204 CENTRE STREET, 
i oe ed NEW YORK. 
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DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NOW YORK. 


W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas, 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Binds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Catalogues mailed on application. 


120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 








no Plates 
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P, PRYIBIL, 


556 to 568 W. 4ist Street, New Vork. 


UNEQUALED 
WOOD WORKING 





Principally adapted for 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS | Not only 


Action Machinery, 
String Spinning Machines, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. | 


| END FOR 





Entirely new process for Boring Piano Plates. 
Our Machines will bore twice as much as two of the 


| Whekort 


We refer to all the principal Piano Makers in New York 
and neighborhood. 


best men; a boy runs it and it works more uniform 
en 


Remington 
MACHINERY J Ypewryiter. 


y unsurpassed but unap- 
| proached for excellence of design 

and construction, quality of work, 
| simplicity and durability. 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Wearerooms, - - 





SCHOMACKER, 
GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


Established more than a half century ago, 


Their Pre-eminence unquestioned 
and unequaled in 


TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. 


The only recognized Standard Piano of the 
world, and recommended by all leading Artists 
of America and Europe. 


SCHOMACKER PIANOFORTE MFG. CoO., 


1109 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
145 & 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





1892 MODEL. 








A. G, SOISTMAN, 
Manager. 





EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS. 


The only house making a specialty of Drums. 
Dealers will consult their interests by writing for prices. 


The best and cheapest goods on the market. 


923 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Seamans & Benedict, 
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THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 
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BOSTON. 
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INCE our last writing no perceptible changes in 
S the general status and condition of the Boston 
music trade have taken place. The Oliver Ditson- 
A. B. Chase deal caused considerable comment and 
again drew attention tothe gradual inroads of West- 
ern pianos and their sale in the extreme East. 

In addition to the A. B, Chase pianos there are sold 
in Boston the Kimball pianos and the Krell pianos, 
the former of Chicago, the latter of Cincinnati manu- 
facture. Now and then other Western pianos are 
quietly shipped into Boston, and thus our “ wild and 
woolly ” friends are gradually getting both feet into the 
Eastern retail trade for their organ trade east of the 
Alleghanies, clear out to Houlton and Eastport, Me. 
(the extreme eastern points of the Union), is firmly 
established. 

Something About Organs. 

Talking of organs reminds us that before Chicago 
was ever thought of as an organ manufacturing 
centre there were organs made in large quantities in 
the West by firms still making them, and yet when 
we to-day estimate the Western organ output we 
unconsciously credit these old Western organ houses 
to Chicago’s stimulus. But this is notso, The facts 
are againstit. For instance, these houses all ante- 
date the Chicago organ boom : 


Fort Wayne Organ Company................. diavede Fort Wayne, Ind. 
United States Organ Company............5 ccsee cee cee Cleveland, Ohio 
Clough & Warren Company.............065 ccescersveeseees Detroit, Mich. 
Western Cottage Organ Company (formerly Mendota),....... Ottawa, Ill. 
ie Bey Ne GE ye 0 a nov delinese) 00cbeeogepsceson-ccoces Norwaik, Ohio 


And the following firms came on deck just a little 
later on, about contemporaneously with the Chicago 
organ boom : 

CoQ ics 6 isi aie ss Wines cb este Cae weceledaes Chesterton, Ind. 
Farrand & Votey.........ccscccsssecseevnce os Py Detroit, Mich. 
Ann Arbor Organ Company................ ...Ann Arbor, Mich. 

This condition was discovered in course of a little 
chat on organs in the Adams House with a gentle- 
man who is very much interested in these instru- 


ments and who was as much suprised as the writer in 
the discovery of the fact that these firms must all be 
considered separate from the local Chicago organ 
boom in the collection of any organ statistics, 

Most of these firms are doing better to-day than 
they did before Chicago made many organs. Wash- 
ington, N, J.,is making more than it ever did. Brattle- 
boro certainly more, Bridgeport far more than any 
former output, There are as many organs made in 
Worcester as ever. The Sterling Company is making 
about 100 a week. Boston has dropped back on ac- 
count of the retirement of three manufacturers of 
reed organs, but Mason & Hamlin are still producing 
large numbers of high grade organs. New Haven 
is also a loser. But the four Pennsylvania makers 
and the one reed organ factory in New York State at 
Waterloo are all holding their own, 

It seems, therefore, that the organ business outside 
of Chicago is about as prosperous as the manufac- 
turers of that city are. . If Burdett at Erie closed, Dyer 
at St. Paul opened, which about evens that up. 


Chickering & Sons. 

Mr. Foster, of Chickering & Sons, reports unusual 
activity in the huge Boston factory, and the ship- 
ments are averaging far above the weekly output of 
many years past. Under the reorganization the fac- 
tory has been scientifically systematized and is in 
superb condition now. 

Chickering & Sons are making two rare pianos of 
remarkable design and wood work to go into the 
Massachusetts Building in the Chicago Exposition 
grounds, The one is an upright, the other a large 
grand. Both are wonderful specimens of the artistic 
workmanship to which Chickering workmen are ac- 
customed, 

Mr. Ambuhl and Mr. Endicott were together last 
week in Chicago, other parts of Illinois and at Indian- 
apolis. 

Items. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company are doing a remark- 
able trade, as is remarked by everyone posted in the 
Boston piano market. It has surpassed their own 





expectations, It is done with the simplest executive 





mechanism, and the office force is small because of 
the fixed nature of the trade and the basis on which 
Vose pianos are sold. There is no complicated office 
system necessary to do the kind of business done by 
the Vose & Sons Company. That is one of its beau- 
ties, 

** * 

Alexander Steinert was in New York last week to 
receive his father, M. Steinert, and his brother Albert, 
both of whom had been in Europesince April, return- 
ing on last Wednesday's steamer. A big family gath- 
ering took place last Friday at New Haven, and every- 
one was happy. Bresmilah ! 


** * 


THE MUSICAL COURIER hinted last week that the 
McPhail Piano Company had secured as an interested 
associate a young Boston piano man. We learn that 
the deal has been consummated. Mr. C, P. Cum- 
mings, the Boston piano dealer and backer of S. G. 
Chickering & Co., is the young man, Whether Mr. 
Owen, of the McPhail Company, will retire is not as 
yet known. Mr. Cummings has capital, and will be 
of other use to the company on account of his ex- 
perience in the trade. 


** * 


Mrs, C, F. Chickering, widow of the late C, F. Chick- 
ering, has let her villa, Sunnylea, at Newport for 
the season of 1893 to W. F. Burden, 


** 


The Emerson Piano Company is delighted with its 
prospective Chicago branch, to which reference was 
made in last week’s paper. President Smith, of the 
Vermont Central Railroad, residing at St. Albans, has 
just purchased an Emerson grand, and another Emer- 
son grand goes into one of the prominent residences 
of Burlington, Vt. 

** * 

Look out for the new styles of Briggs pianos. 

Parkhurst, formerly with the Ivers & Pond Piano 
Company, is in the banking business in Boston. 

The white enameled and gold New England up- 
right in the window of the retail wareroom of the 
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New England Piano Company is the observed of all 
observers, 

Herbert Tower, the son of Sylvester Tower, is now 
in charge of the most important departments of his 
father’s extensive business. He attends strictly to 
his duties and will gradually control the business. 

The G. W. Seaverns Action Company at Cambridge- 
port is overrun with orders and working overtime. 

Mr. Mason, of the Mason & Risch Vocalion Com- 
pany, of Worcester, has been in Boston frequently to 
supervise the erection of a great vocalion, particulars 


of which will be published later. He was in Toronto 
and Chicago last week. 

Some Boston firms were again agitated by the ac- 
tion of a piano manufacturing firm, which offered one 
of its new pianos to a retail customer at a wholesale 
price, There is no way to stop this thing until our 
various informants get together and permit us to use 


the names in each instance. We would then publish 
these, together with other data, and that would very 
naturally limit the transactions to a very few or stop 


the nuisance altogether. 


The house engaged in this business of selling pianos 
to retail purchasers at wholesale prices has a small 
wholesale trade, And this is necessarily so, It says that 
it prefers to sell to individuals generally at wholesale 
prices before missing a sale ; that this does not mean 
serious loss, if ever a loss ensues, and it has no such dif- 


ficulties as renewals, credits, accommodation, &c., 
that it prefers to doso because it pays. There is noth- 
ing to say about ¢Aa/either, But it is depressing upon 
such houses was refuse to injure the standing of their 


instruments by lowering the price. They suffer— 
there is no doubt about that. It all can be remedied 
by collecting testimony and forwarding it to this 
office. Easy Winer 


A JOHN CHURCH aD” 


E are not sure that the following statement, 
published in an advertisement of the John 


Church Company, of Cincinnati, was deliberately 
planned, We think it rather the result of a hasty con- 
clusion, because it is not the truth. The company 
will probably withdraw it after due reflection : 


If you are a professional pianist the testimonials of renowned artists 
may have weight with you, provided you are to use the piano under the 
conditions. They are supplied witha fresh piano wherever they play, 
and it is tuned for each performance. 

Professional pianists are not supplied with fresh 
pianos wherever they play. They select their pianos, 
and the one selected accompanies the player all over 
the country. A piano is held in reserve in case an 
accident disables the piano constantly played. We 
know of instances where one piano was played in 
over 100 concerts by a player. In fact there are many 
such instances, 

As to pianos being tuned, that is very true. All 
pianos should be tuned after being played upon for a 
certain time, whether that time is equivalent to a 
three hours severe recital or to three weeks or three 
months of leisurely playing by a student or an ama- 
teur, It all depends. 

Pianos played in public are always subject to severe 
tests if played by great artists. These instruments 
should always be up to pitch, as is demanded by the 
artist. Very frequently the tuner merely draws upa few 
unisons that were “knocked out” during a recital. 
This does not signify that the piano has been made 
useless, or that it has been entirely out of tune. As 
we said before, it all depends. 

Advertisements are valuable only as they are truth- 
ful. Truth is the most valuable ingredient in an ad- 
vertisement. If you cannot prove what you assert in 
an advertisement the whole fabric falls to pieces. 
There is no doubt that the John Church Company 
knows this, for there are too many intelligent men 
associated in that enterprise to whom this sentiment 
appeals, 

Believing that we have placed them under some 





obligations by calling their attention to the error in 
the advertisement, we now look to its withdrawal in 
the interests of the great trade of which they form so 
important a pes 
Trade in n Philadelphia. 
VERY delightful affair was that which was 
held in the elegantly appointed rooms of the Turf Club 
on Thursday evening last, and while the trade generally may 
not be interested in the doings of a society formed for the 
purpose of promoting turf events, yet on this occasion the 
members and their friends were called upon to celebrate 
an occurrence which was not only a matter of considerable 
importance to them, but which will bear publishing as a 
trade item as well. 

Some time ago the management of the club placed an 
order with Ben Owens for a Weber parlor grand to be 
finished in mahogany to correspond with the finish of the 
club parlors. 

This was delivered to them on Thursday, and in antici- 
pation of the event one of their celebrated ‘‘ handicap ”’ 
evenings was arranged. 

Mr. Owens provided a company of excellent artists, com- 
prising an orchestra, male quartet and the Germantown 
Banjo Club, with Mr. Clarence Shank, connected with B. 
F, Owens & Co., as pianist, and a creditable program was 
rendered. 

Colonel Shields, the president of the club, expressed in 
a happy manner their pleasure in being the possessers 
of an instrument so beautiful in design and exquisite in 
tone. 

Many of Philadelphia’s well-known and prominent citi- 
zens were present and tendered their congratulations to the 
same effect. 

The Weber Piano Company evidently appreciated the 
fact that this instrument was to be placed where the sur- 
roundings were especially elegant and where it would re- 
ceive a close and critical inspection from people ef wealth 
and social standing. 

Mason & Risch have placed the agency for their voca- 
lion with Mr. Owens, who has already disposed of two of 
the large sizes and expects to make a good future shewing. 

In his warerooms a line of Hallet & Davis and Starr 
pianos can be found, both of which are favorites with the 
Philadelphia trade. 

The Lester Piano Company, who some time ago removed 
their factory to Corbindale, Pa.,has been recognized as of so 
much importance to the manufacturing and commercial 
interests of the town that a petition from the citizens has 
been forwarded to the Postmaster General requesting that 
the name of the town be changed to Lester. 

As this petition was also accompanied by a request from 
the railroad company favoring the change, it is more 
than probable that it will be acceded to, 

The Lester people are at work now building additions to 
their factory, made necessary by the increased business 
which seems to be coming their way. 

They are turning out some handsome cases and in the 
selection of fancy veneers are using exceptionally good 
taste and judgment. 

George R. Fleming & Co, ever since taking the agency 
for the Newby & Evans pianos have in a quiet sort of way 
had many words of commendation regarding their qualities 
as sellers, and satisfactory indorsements from customers 
which have invariably followed a sale of one of them. 

The one trouble seems to be Mr. Fleming cannot get them 
as fast as wanted. During the latter part of last week he 
did not have one in stock, and was anxiously waiting a 
shipment from the factory, as to be without a line of these 
instruments is a serious matter. 

With the Behr, his leader, he has been doing an excellent 
business lately. 

P, J. Cunningham Co. report favorable progress with 
the new Cunningham piano. 

Their limited factory facilities preclude the possibility 
of having any goods to offer the trade before February 
next, as at the retail rooms they can use all the instruments 
that can be made and as fast as they can be turned out. 

The Missenharter brass instrument factory, which was 
located on Twenty-third street, in New York, and which 
was purchased by Harry Coleman about a year ago, has 
been removed to 228 North Ninth street, into a building 
erected by Mr. Coleman at the rear of his salesroom. 

New machinery and added facilities have given Mr. Cole- 
man’s venture a decided prominence among brass instru 
ment makers, and he is now prepared to assume the filling 
of orders of any magnitude.’ 

A still further move of Mr. Coleman’s has been the pur- 





chase of the entire stock of tools and machinery of Mr. 
Jean Vivien, the well-known inventor and valve maker 
and has engaged Mr. Vivien for a term of years te organize 
and superintend the department of valve making in his 
factory, supplying him with every appliance necessary to 
successfully conduct the same. 

Mr. Vivien is the inventor of the telescope valve, also of 
a new device for changing the cornet from B flat to A and 
vice versa without using a shank. 

This last is a valuable idea and Mr. Coleman is well 
satisfied in obtaining control of it. He says very confi- 
dently that it is his purpose to have as well regulated and 
perfect an instrument factory as there is in America, and 
that the work turned out will be only of the best order, 
nothing cheap undertaken, and with this object in view he 
is employing only men of years and experience. 

In his sheet music department he has made some valu- 
able hits lately. 

The ‘High School Cadet March,” of Sousa’s, is very 
popular and already the sale runs into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

The * Belle of Chicago,’’ another march by Sousa, iscreat- 
ing afavorable impression and the sale will probably be 
large. 

S. S. Stewart and Thomas J. Armstrong were so success- 
ful with their banjo concert, which was given about a year 
ago, that on January 14 next they will give another ona 
larger scale. 

The concert given was a competitive affair for banjo 
clubs, and was given with the object of introducing to the 
public the effects produced from the modern banjo in the 
hands of a modern artist. 

The Academy of Music has been engaged, and already the 
sale of seats by subscription insures a crowded house. 

Some distinguished solo banjo players and banjo and 
guitar clubs have entered and the entertainment promises 
to be an interesting one. 

The prizes offered will be a Stewart banjo, valued at 
$125; one at $100, a Bini guitar, a John C. Haynes & Co. 
Bay State guitar and mandolin, and others to the number 
of ten. 

One of the features of the evening will be the solo work 
of Mr, A. A. Farland, who will render some difficult com- 
positions attempted by no other player on the banjo. 

Morris Zimmerman, son of C. F. Zimmerman, the manu- 
facturer of autoharps, and who has been connected with 
his father’s business for several years past, has severed 
his connection and will engage in business for himself, 
probably in the manufacture of autoharp strings, an 
industry with which he is familiar. 

The representative of H. Holzmann & Co., of Pittsburg, 
manufacturers of piano covers and scarfs, was in the city 
during the latter part of last week and did an excellent 
trade. He is a pleasant gentleman to become ac- 
quainted with. 








The Leading Music House in the 


South. 
TLANTA boasts of the largest and most 
successful music house in the South Atlantic States. 
The Freyer-Bradley Music Company is easily in the lead of 
all would-be rivals. Elsewhere in to-day’s ‘Constitu- 
tion’’ is an attractive presentation of the claims of this 
house. Mr. F. L. Freyer, the senior member of the firm, 
established the first music house in Georgia, and he has 
seen the business expand until it has reached large pro- 
portions. It is not exaggeration to declare that this house 
sells twice as many pianos and organs as are sold by any 
other concern in Georgia. ‘The commercial standing of 
the firm is above reproach, and the public reposes in 
them the utmost confidence. Never once has this confi- 
dence been abused. Visitors to Atlanta next week will 
find this an attractive place to visit. The eminent pianist, 
Joseph Hart Denck, is to be found in the salesrooms at all 
hours. The ‘Constitution’? commends this old and 
responsible house.—Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution.” 

There may be some protest on the part of other 
Southern music houses to the use of the superlative 

in the above article in the “ Constitution.” 








eS position as salesman with a piano or organ factory by 
a first-class, reliable man, acquainted with the trade in Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska. Address ‘‘ Western Salesman,"’ care of Tue 
Musicat Courier. 
ANTED--Partner wanted with $10,000 to $15,000 in a very large 
music and publishing business, one of the oldest established in the 
country. Splendid opportunity to an energetic man to look after accounts 
and have capital under his own control. Address ‘* Music,’’ care of Tue 
Musicat Courter. 











THE LOWENDALL STAR WORKS 7. COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION. 


BERLIN, S. O., Germany, 
No. 121 Reichenberger Strasse, 


Beg to inform the Trade that they will exhibit their 
WORLD RENOWNED 





Violins and Bows. 








Mr. Louis Lowendall, Jr., will shortly make a 
journey through the United States with a full collec- 
tion of Violins, Bows and other Instruments, and 
will represent the firm at the opening of the exhibition. 
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3 FIRMS 


Against Awards. 


N addition to the list of firms published in last 
| week's MUSICAL COURIER who are opposed to 
any kind of awards at the Chicago exposition we are 
pleased to place the following names, making 93 
houses, or nearly all the firms of importance, antago- 
nizing what the exposition authorities seem desirous 
to force upon the trade: 


Woodward & Brown,........+ occcccevese Boston. 

Ann Arbor Organ Company.............Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Shaw Piano Company...........++++e0e8 Erie, Pa. 

Bowser & Ceo. cce edevbs cose cesses «+.++,Canton, Ohio. 
Lawrence & Sons Piano Company......+-. Marietta, Ohio. 
Story & Clark Organ Company,....... Chicago. 

Bee ONO TEGO. ccc cccccvecccccsenvesacnte Easton, Pa. 


Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Com {| New _—— 


Newman Brothers Company............. Chicago. 


The letters written by these firms are as follows, 
and some of them should be carefully studied : 


Boston, November 14, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 
Yours at hand and we are not in favor of awards at the 
exposition, but think it best to enter for exhibition simply. 
Yours truly, Woopwarp & Brown, 





Aww Arson, November 15, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Your favor at hand regarding our being in favor of 
awards at the Chicago Columbian Exposition. If we were 
to enter at all it would be on the basis of no awards, and 
the opinion expressed by the writer previously, regarding 
piano awards, covers our ideas regarding organs exactly. 
We think nothing would be gained by such a plan, and 
we think the amount of wire pulling, contention, &c., for 
the prize would strain the friendly feeling which should 
exist among the various members of the piano and organ 
trades, Very truly yours, 

Tuer ANN ARBOR ORGAN ComMPANy. 
Ents, Pa., November 16, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Replying to your inquiry of the 8th inst. as to whether 
we favor the awarding of prizes on the pianos exhibited at 
the world’s fair would say we do not. We will place our 
goods there in the space allotted to us, which is 160 feet 
we believe, and make as creditable an exhibit as possible, 
but we would not enter for competition, and we think it 
would be much better for all the piano manufacturers to 
feel the same way. The feeling among piano manufacturers 
at the present time is not the best in the world, and we do 
not think the awarding of prizes at the exposition would 
make a better feeling, or, in other words, might create ani- 
mosities that would be detrimental to the entire trade. 

Yours truly, SHAw PIANo CoMPANY. 





Canton, Ohio, November 14, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 
We think it best to exhibit the pianos at the Chicago ex- 
position without competition. Truly yours, 
Meuser & Co. 





Easton, November 14, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Answering your favor, we would state that we ourselves 
should prefer an award of the organ exhibits at the Colum- 
bian Exposition. Our belief, however, is that such a com- 
petition would in some respects be detrimental to the best 
interests of the exposition and of all concerned, and we 
should therefore vote against any awards. Respectfully 
yours, H. Lenr & Co, 





New Haven, November 15, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Answering your favor of the 8th inst., will say we do not 
favor awards, Yours, very respectfully, 
THe MATHUSHEK PIANO COMPANY, 





Manierra, Ohio, November 14, 1892. 
Editers Musical Courier ; 

Your favor of the 8th inst., asking our opinion in regard 
to any awards at the Chicago Columbian Exposition, is be- 
fore me, and in answer I cheerfully give you the opinion of 
the Lawrence & Son Piano Company in two words—no 
awards. Our reason for giving this answer is that so gen- 
erally understood by manufacturers, that awards carry no 
evidence of merit with them, and are a fraud upon pur- 
chasers for years afterward. The company who have the 
longest purse well filled with gold can and usually do carry 
off the prize. This has been the history of exhibits the 
world over heretofore, Willit be otherwise at Chicago? 
We know and you know that there are many manufac- 
turers of first-class instruments in the United States whose 
instruments are equal, and in some instances superior, to 
the Steinway and Chickering uprights, and yet the over- 
shadowing importance of the name would be sure to have 
weight with the judees; and if any manufacturer wished to 
overcome the influence of name they must in addition to 


having a superier piano to exhibit also have a large bank 





account behind them and be willing te spend to the last 
dollar. If there could be devised some simple, inexpensive 
way in which manufacturers could furnish a piano of two 
scales with the understanding that the manufacturer’s 
name should not be known until after award had been 
given, in such event we might change our views, but other- 
wise we should not be competitors for any awards. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lawrence & Sons PIANO CoMPANY, 
D. W. Crosby, President. 
Curcaco, November 14, 1892. 

Editors Musical Courier ; 

In reply to your favor of 8th inst., will say we do not 
favor any awards for organs at the exposition, and doubt 
seriously whether, if any awards were given, we should 
compete forthem. Yours truly, 

Story & CLARK ORGAN COMPANY. 





Cuicaco, November 14, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

Replying to your favor of the 8th, with regards to the 
awards for organs at the Columbian Exposition, we desire 
to state that we would be in favor of exhibiting organs for 
an award or for prizes, providing the competition would be 
on organs having the same number of reeds in and the 
prizes awarded for their musical qualities. We believe by 
this plan that manufacturers of small organs would stand 
an equal show with the manufacturers of large organs. 

Respectfully yours, NEWMAN BROTHERS CoMPANY. 


The two firms whose letters we herewith produce 
were included in the totals of last week, as they had 


been on record as against awards : 
Bratt esoro, November 14, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Your letter of the 8th received. Our uniform custom 
for many years has been to enter our organs for exhibition 
only, and we believe this to be the best course always. 

Yours truly, Estgy ORGAN CoMPANY. 





New York, November 15, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Replying to your favor of November 8 we would say that 
our views in regard to awards for pianos and organs have 
already been expressed in the columns of THE MUSICAL 
Courter in reply to your former letter. 

We coincide with the views almost universally expressed 
by the other manufacturers that such awards are injudi- 
cious and usually of little value. Yours truly, 

NEEDHAM PIANO ORGAN CoMPANY. 


Various Opinions. 
Some of the following letters indicate a decided 
leaning in favor of awards ; others are equivocal and 
indicate a tendency to let things take their course: 


, Bratriesoro, November 14, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Replying to your inquiry of the 8th inst. in regard to 
matter of awards for organs at the Columbian Exposition, 
we fully intended te place our organs in the exposition on 
the competitive basis, and presented our application in this 
way, butif the instruments are to be mute it would seem 
that the only point of competition would be in case work 
alone, which would not bea competition from a musical 
standpoint at all, but simply would be a question as to whe 
had the best designer and cabinet maker, placing these 
latter points as primary and the musical excellence of the 
instruments, which should be the main point, as secondary. 

As we are entered for competition, we probably shall 
allow the application to remain as it was filed. 

Yours, very truly, E, P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Cuicaco, November 14, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Yours athand. I made my application for competition 
and it was accepted in that way, otherwise I would stay 
out. Yours respectfully, C, A. GEROLD. 





Cuicaco, November 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In answer to yours of the 8th: We have asked for space 
at the exposition and so far have had no space given us, 
but expect to have. As far as awards for organs we feel, 
should there be any, our instrument will get its share, 
therefore we are in favor of awards. 

Yours respectfully, 
COLUMBIAN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY. 





Boston, November 16, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In answer to your letter of November 8 we would say 
that, in our opinion, it would be for the best interest of the 
manufacturers of pianes to have awards made by the Chi- 
cago Columbian Exposition for excellency in piano con- 
struction. Yours respectfully, 

A. M. McPHart PrANo Company. 


*In Favor of Awards. 
Consequently the following firms are in favor of 
awards at the exposition: 


Geo. M. Guild... 2 $aee0s.00b sas ce 0s MOBROR. 
Hallett & Cumston........ssseeeseeeeee ve 
A. M. McPhail Piano Company............ * 
Colby Piano Company............++++....-Erie. 
E. P. Carpenter Company............++++++ Brattleboro, Vt. 
CL A SIOCRN ao. dais sewn ceceee ceepen ss ens Chicago. 
Columbian Organ and Piano Company..... s 

There are about 140 firms manufacturing pianos, 
pianos and organs, or organs; 100 of these have sent 
to this paper the replies—all now published (the 
Western Cottage Organ Company, of Ottawa, affirms 
its first letter, which was against awards). 

Of these 100 firms, which include all the great 
firms in the trade, 93 are opposed to awards and 7 
favor awards; but even some of these 7 in favor 





have sent letters qualifying their position. This is 
exactly 7 per cent., or applied to the 140 it would 
show 130 against awards and 10 in favor. The senti- 
ment against awards is virtually unanimous, 


Steger’s Position. 

Since writing the above we are in receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter of Steger & Co., the well-known Chicago 
piano firm. It appears that their position has been 
misunderstood, although justifiably, but as they are 
anxious to be placed aright they should be classified 
properly and that as favoring awards. This is what 
they say : 

Cuicaco, November 19, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In your issue of November 16 you have our name among 
different manufacturers who are oppesed to awards at the 
Columbian Exposition. Will you be kind enough to see 
our letter to you dated November 12, in which we state 
that we are in favor of awards, as we consider competition 
is the life of trade, and so is competition for awards a 
great benefit to the younger manufacturers, who are striv- 
ing to build as fine a psd as possible and are trying to 
obtain a reputation equal to any. We shall exhibit our 
regular styles of pianos containing our own patent repeat- 
ing action, also the patent techniphone attachment, and 
not pianos especially built for the exposition. It seems to 
us the only proper way to hold an exposition, so that the 
public at large is able to tell who does manufacture the 
highest grade of pianos. Yours very respectfully, 

Srecer & Co. 

P. S.—Don’t you think medals that were awarded twenty, 
thirty and forty years ago to piano manufacturers are be- 
coming very stale? Hadn’t we ought to have some new 
ones? Now let us all enter for competition. 

Certainly the medals awarded years ago when firms 
now no longer in existence received them, and when 
firms now fully deserving similar medals were not in 
existence, are stale and useless, That brings us to 
the essential principle of THE MUSICAL COURIER'’S 
position. At the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition 
nearly all the medals and diplomas read alike in sub- 
stance, the mere jugglery of words deceiving no in- 
telligent person. Will not the same thing occur this 
time if awards are decided upon? What good would 
it do Steger if he received a medal the same as Miller 
would be apt to get ? 

The piano business is a curious, very curious, busi- 
ness, Messrs. Steger, and those who know nothing 
about it, whether they are conducting a piano factory 
or running a music trade paper, should go into some 
other business. The question of awards will demon- 
strate in its incipient discussion what the trend is. 
Some firms have threatened to withdraw their exhib- 
its altogether if awards are to be distributed ; some 
firms, now convinced that awards are in sight, have 
completed a somersault, and instead of deciding upon 
an exhibit of their catalogue or stock pianos and organs 
will now make special designs. Other firms are doing 
other things too interesting for preliminary publica- 
tion, and still other firms are doing nothing. 

When we get right into the subject its considera- 
tion becomes intensely interesting. Read next 
week’s MUSICAL COURIER ; in fact, read every issue of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER very carefully. 


The Ivers & Pond Boycott. 


At the last meeting of the Central Labor Union the grievance committee 
was instructed to wait upon Piano Manufacturers Ivers & Pond, Cam- 
bridgeport, with a view of endeavoring to settle the controversy existing 
between the firm and its employés. It was unanimously voted that if the 
firm would not recognize the committee or make a satisfactory settlement 
of the matter to place a boycott on its products. The committee waited 
upon the firm yesterday, but as the firm refused to permit any outside in- 
terference with their business methods circulars have been issued notify- 
ing the various Central Labor unions throughout the country of the diffi- 
culty and requesting them to place a boycott on the pianos manufactured 
by the concern. 

The above clipping is from the Boston ‘‘ Herald” and it 
should bring joy to the hearts of the men who are fighting 
the strikers, since any persistent attempt to boycott an 
article is all but sure to increase its popularity with the 
masses. It will be recalled that the present boom of the 
Vose piano dates from the time when a boycott was insti- 
tuted against Vose & Sons by their workmen and the labor 
unions in general. The American people will not stand 
such nonsense, just as they have demonstrated they will 
not stand any other kind of nonsense, and the Ivers & Pond 
piano instead of being damaged will probably be increased 
in reputation by this action of the men. Every sensible 
business man will hold himself aloof from such un Ameri- 


can influences. 








ANTED—A good man who plays and teaches guitar and banjo can 
find a good opening in alive Western town, Address ‘*S, M. C.,” 

in care of this office. 
ANTED—Agents to solicit orders for ‘* Hand’s Harmony Chart,” 
improved edition, which will enable anyone to produce all funda- 
mental major and minor chords, or transpose any scale, on piano or organ, 
in fifteen minutes’ time without previous instruction in music, Sells in 


every house containing an instrument. Send $1 for sample and terms to 
Nin, S, Hand Company, 182 and 184 Wabash avenue, Chicago, III, 
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HE modern tendancy in the direction of Fancy Wood 

Uprights should not be misunderstood by purchasers 

of Pianos. It is not merely a freak of fashion but a manifes- 

tation of an artistic impulse, and as an evidence it is only 

necessary to point to the parallel development of architec- 
tural Piano case work. 

Those firms who followed this tendency with alacrity 
and who did not hesitate, in order to await its general adop. 
tion, gained many advantages over the great bulk of Piano 
manufacturers, for they proved at once that they were in the 
van in the march of progress and that they possess the artis- 
tic and commercial instincts which, it will admitted, are among 
the chief ingredients of industrial success in the lines of art 
productions, such as Piano building. 

Among the very first to adopt fancy woods in the treat- 
ment of Upright Piano Cases were the EMERSONS. The 
EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, of Boston, were among the 


earliest firms in the market, seeking in all directions for artistic 


and rare veneers to adorn their cases. 

Fancy Wood Cases, in order to avoid the incongruous, 
must be made by design; consequently the EMERSON PIANO 
COMPANY quickly gained a national reputation as manu- 
facturers of Pianos that represented in their case work artis- 
tic formulas and not the mere results of commonplace case 
shop work. 

What the effect of all this has been is seen in the fact 
that EMERSON Pianos in this year 1892 are the best selling 
instruments in the United States, their reputation being ab- 
solutely national. Their experience in Fancy Wood Cases 
places the Company in the very front rank of Piano Pro- 
ducers, and Dealers who want the most attractive upright 
cases made, containing a musical instrument of established 
renown, should address their correspondence to 174 Tremont 
Street, Boston, where the main office of the EMERSON 
PIANO COMPANY is located. 
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From Dolgeville. 
—_ 7 —_- 
(Dolgeville * Herald," November 16.) 





A New Industry. 


HE first floor and the basement of the new 
Brambach piano factory have been leased to the 
molding department of the firm of Alfred Dolge, over 
which Julius Breckwoldt has charge. It is the intention of 


the men interested in this industry to manufacture piano 
cases complete. 

Mr. Breckwoldt expects to place about 25 men at work 
on the start. The shafting and machinery needed in the 
manufacture of the cases have already been ordered, and 
will be placed in position at once. The firm will be ready 
for business by January 1. If the business increases, as it 
is expected it will, a new factory for doing this kind of 
work will be erected next season. Here’s to the success 
of the new enterprise! 


The Brambach Factory. 

The steam has been turned on at the Brambach factory 
and the firm expects to be ready to commence business in a 
few weeks. 

It must be realized that there is more or less delay in the 
establishment of a new factory plant. 

Mr. Alois Brambach is now here and the first shipment 
of necessary tools is on the way to Dolgeville. 

A switch is being built from the Little Falls and Dolge- 
ville Railroad down to the factory. The products of the 
firm and the supplies needed can thus be brought and 


shipped direct to and from the factory doors. 
' 





Schomacker Pianos, Philadelphia. 
PIANO manufacturing concern that has 
been in business successfully for half a century, and 
whose pianos occupy at the present time a position among 
the instruments of this age, particularly in the vicinity 
where for that length of time they have been purchased and 
used must be endowed with qualities which have been sub- 
stantiated stronger than by mere assumption. 

This Schomacker piano was first made by Mr. Schomacker 
in the year 1838. His knowledge of piano building was ac_ 
quired in Germany under the rigid system of apprentice- 
ship enforced in that country. 

His instruments became noted for excellence and the en- 
terprise prospered, so much so that in 1855 a commodious 
building, the nucleus of the present factory, at the corner 
of Eleventh and Catherine streets, was erected. Several 
important circumstances, among others the award which 
was given at the Centennial Exposition in 1876 and theinven- 
tion of the gold string, gave an impetus to their business 
that compelled in 1878 the enlargement of the factory and 
the introduction of more modern machinery, which has 
been augmented from time to time by machinery of novel 
design to meet special requirements in the construction of 
the Schomacker piano. 

The building as now seen is of brick, five stories high 
and substnatial in appearance. 

The adaptability of the electro-gold process to piano 
strings was discovered by Col. H. W. Gray, the president 
of the Schomacker Piano Company in 1876, and in 1878 let. 
ters patent were issued to the inventor. 

The company make a very strong claim on advantages 
emanating from the gold strings, which are used only in the 
pianos of their make. 

One Besseker, an English piano maker, as far back as 
1856 suggested that gold instead of iron strings be used 
as a remedy for the constant annoyance to manufacturers 
and performers, caused by the liability of iron, or so-called 
steel, wire torust and break in moist or hot climates. 

The knowledge of electroplating was not then known 
and gold strings were of course impracticable. 

Furthermore Besseker claimed that the tone or sound of 
any string or wire of this metal (used for musical purposes), 
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would be of a very superior kind, would increase its dura- 
bility and impart elegance to the appearance. 

These suggestions were acted upon by Colonel Gray and 
with results so satisfactory as to make the gold strings a 
distinctive feature of the Schomacker piano and a feature 
highly appreciated by the patrons of these instruments. 

Regarding the personnel of the concern, Col. H. W. 
Gray is the president and sole manager. He has been 
connected with the concern twenty-five years or more, and 
was made its president in 1864 for the time when it seemed 
best from the magnitude of the enterprise to form it into a 
stock company. 

His son, Justin Gray, is superintendent of the factory 
and conducts his part of the affairs of the company with 
ability and judgment. 

The condition of the concern is in all respects favorable 
to a continuation of the prosperity which has attended it 
from the start. 


A Denial from Steinway & Sons. 
To the Editor of the Tribune ; 

Sir—My attention has been called to an article in your 
valued journal of the 8th inst., which substantially al- 
leges: 

(1) That Steinway & Sons, prior to 1890, imported their 
piano cases from Germany, on which a great saving was 
made. 

(2) That I endeavored at the last election to control the 
votes of Steinway & Sons’ workingmen, and 

(3) That I have in view appointment to office. 

This article would have remained unchallenged were it 
not for the fact that Steinway & Sons feel that great injury 
might be inflicted upon their business by means of the 
first allegation if they remained silent. I therefore desire 
to say that one of the chief merits of the Steinway pianos 
is the fact that every component part thereof has always 
been made in Steinway & Sons’ establishments in New 
York, and for the last 20 years also at ‘‘ Steinway,’’ Long 
Island City (including their own metal foundry), except 
such minor articles as strings, hammerfelt, &c. 

No pianos or piano cases have ever been imported by 
them, but have been largely exported. 

As regards the other allegations above referred to, I 
have only to say that Steinway & Sons’ employés are 
skilled workmen, who have always had steady work, and 
are possessed of too much intelligence and independence 
to permit the slightest interference with their political 
actions, and that I have always carefully refrained from 
so doing and have never allowed such interference by 
others. In conclusion 1 will add that appointment to 
office has always been declined and is neither expected 
nor desired by me. Respectfully yours, 

WILLIAM STEINWAY. 

New York, November 15, 1892. 

HE above matter was fully treated in THE MUSICAL 

COURIER of November 9, and Mr. Wm. Stein- 

way’s personal denial, as published above in the 
« Tribune,” is reproduced as a matter of record. 


Report of Durand’s Death. 
UR Portland (Ore.) correspondent sends us the 
following report of the rumored death of Ezra 
Durand, the piano and organ embezzler : 
Portianp, Ore., November 14, 1892. 

There is but little doubt that the career of Ezra Durand, 
the notorious forger and swindler, president of the defunct 
Durand Piano and Organ Company, of this city, is at an 
end. 

A report has reached here from a reliable source that 
Durand was shot and killed during a quarrel over business 
matters at Tonala, Mexico, on October 5 last. 

He has been in Mexico ever since his disappearance from 
this city about one year ago. 

The exact amount of Durand’s peculations has never 
been ascertained, but it is somewhere near $200,000. 

Durand carried $50,000 life insurance, the policies hav- 





ing been assigned to some of his principal creditors, who 
have sent an attorney to Tonala to procure proofs of his 
death. MALLOryY. 








LOOK OUT FOR HIM. 


- > 


He Rents Pianos and Sells Them. 





CAUTION is herewith issued warning the 
trade against a piano and organ swindler who has 
recently operated in Boston under the alias of Sidney 
Mathews, although he has used other names. He stands 
about 5 feet 7 inches, slightly stoop shouldered, sandy 
complexion, light and slight mustache and dressed 
plainly ; carries a roll of money ; frequently $20 and $50 
bills, 

He has played the game in Chicago and now in Boston, 
and it consists of renting pianos and then disposing of them 
as best he can, chiefly at auction rooms, 

He is thoroughly acquainted with the business. He 
rented pianos from the Everett stores, from Bourne, from 
Hallett & Cumston, from Emerson, from Vose & Sons and 
Ivers & Pond. All the instruments were recovered except 
from the Ivers & Pond, but considerable annoyance and loss 
of time and money were involved in recapturing the in- 
struments. We believe that Jackson, the Chelsea dealer, 
lost a piano. 

The piano, after arrangements had been concluded and 
rent paid, is sent to his supposed lodgings. A forged bill 
of sale is shown to the ready purchaser or the auctioneer. 
No suspicion is entertained and the sale takes place. He 
accepts most any bid. Whether he has a confederate is not 
yet known. 

What they call the State police caught him last week ; 
he invited the officers out to a drink, excused himself in 
order to get his hat in the adjoining room, and nothing 
more was seen of him. 


Kurtzmann Testimonials. 
HEN great houses, handling thousands of 
pianos a year each, openly and boldly announce 
that their experience with a certain piano, which they 
name, justifies them in giving it an unequivocal testi- 
monial regarding its merits there must be merit in that 
piano, no matter what competitors may say. 

This has recently happened in several instances with the 
Kurtzmann piano. It hascaused considerable comment in 
the trade to find that dealers selling various instruments 
should distinguish the Kurtzmann as the piano best able to 
endure the inroads of time and usage, but so it seems to be. 

The point for C. Kurtzmann & Co. now is to make these 
facts known properly to the world of music and the music 
trade. 


A, B. Chase Testimonial. 
From Mrs. Belle Cole. 
Worcester, Mass., September 30, 1892. 
Messrs. C. L. Gorham & Co.; 

GENTLEMEN—Allow me to thank you for the beautiful 
A. B. Chase piano sent me during the festival. It is a fine 
instrument, and although a make hitherto unknown to me 
seems to combine all the points desirable in a superior 
I found its quality of tone unusually well adapted 
Yours sincerely, 

BELLE CoLe. 


piano. 
for use with the voice. 

—It was 35 years on November 17 since Edward F. Droop went into the 
piano business at Washington, D, C. 

—The Sherman Music Company, of Butte, Mon., have been giving 
away an Estey organ on the coupon scheme, an advertising device which 
has brought them many names of prospective customers. 

—The Glens Falls, N. Y., ‘‘ Times” says that J. T. Rider, of Hudson, 
N. Y., has withdrawn his stock of musical instruments from the first 
mentioned town, which would seem to be a wise move on Mr. Rider's 
part, since it has been generally thought that he has been branching out 
too much. 
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BLACK PIANO ORNAMENTS, 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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NEW! 


POLYPHONE, 
HYMNOPHONE, 
SYMPHONION. 


The old fashioned cylinder music 
box with a limited set of tunes is now 
a thing of the past. 

Look at the cut, See the disks 
Every disk means a new tune, You 
can buy 1,000 disks and have 1,o0o 
tunes, or ten disks or ten tunes. They 
#. are inexpensive and much quicker 
\ =. sold than any other style. Wake up, 
dealers, and increase your business 
this fall. More profit, more satisfac- 
tion all round. 

NEW DESIGNS IN CASES. 
Send for Catalogue. 


FRED. H. SANDER, 


Sole Importer and Manufacturer, 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


NEw’! 
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13: EAST 162" S¥. 
BET. 5!*AVE & BROADWAY, ‘ig 44. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 18865, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 














PHILADELPHIA, Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
ST. PAUL, 81 Fifth Ave., New York. 


114 East Third Street. 
FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave, and West 29th St., New York. 


LOUIS CEHLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS. 





MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


204 East 18th Street, 


BOOSEY & CO.., 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


ENOCH & SON, Lonion, England. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 
ALSO 

rN PIANO HARDWARE. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 





New York. 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BOOSEY EDITION 











ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HBiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 











Dresden, 


Che 


F amous 


“Ronisch Piano,” 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 


o 
(yer wWrcrnyy. 


a 
Founded in 18458, 
oe 
Over 20,000 in Uae, 

oe 
Highest Awards 
and 
Decorations from several 


Courts, 








4 large dieplay of these excellent Piaros will be found at the 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 




















THE WEHLE PIANO, 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. 


There is money for the Dealer in this Piano, Send for Catalogue. 


OSCAR WERHLE, 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
High Grade Upright Pianos.| — W* "ve REMOVED 





from 819 BROADWAY to our 
NEW BUILDING, 


18 East 22d Street, 


Nav TYOoREZ. 


T.B. HARMS & CO. 
A CBLEBRATED CASE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 









ett 








[E S. L. HOUSE CO., 








Piano Manufacturers, 


125 and 127 South Clinton St, | CHICAGO, ILL. WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 


Square Pianos of all Prominent Makers, 
IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, 
Also a large stock of 


TO THE 


On hand for the Trade at low figures 


PIA NO TRADE Carved Legs ready for use. 
|] Should you require anything of this kind it will pay you to call, 
FOURTH AVE., Cor. 25th 8ST, 
LUREH PIANO COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





—DEALER IN DEALER IN 


Old Violins, Guitars, Mando- 
lins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, 
&e., 


Banjourines, Banjorettes, 


HERSCHEL FENTON, 
Florentine Strings, Bows, 


= = Cases, &c., 


No. 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. et 





ee” OLD INSTRUMENTS 


CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 
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“CROWN” 


> 


JINCLES. 


ROBABLY this is the first time the word jingle 
p has ever been associated with “Crown” pianos 
or organs, because such things are not 
known in the instruments themselves, but THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER has been publishing jingles about them 
for some months past, and we append this last one, 


“Crown” 


the authorship of which is unknown: 


Oh, hitch up the horses early, John, 
For I'm going into town : 

I've heard of the grandest piano, 
And the name of it’s the **Crown.’”’ 


l'o.morrow's Mary Ann's birthday, John ; 
You know she's the best girl in town ; 
rhe best instrument shall be hers, John, 


And they all say it’s the ‘*Crown,”’ 


The high toned folks 're all getting ’em, John— 
Now please, John, dear, don’t frown 

For Mary Ann deserves the best, 
And that they say is the ‘*Crown.”’ 


I've been to the very first music men, 
I've looked high and low, up and down, 

And the very best judges tell me, John, 
To be sure to get the ‘‘Crown.’’ 


$1,000,000 CAPITAL, 


Blasius Piano Company Incorporated. 





HE consummation of a very important 

change was effected last week, whereby the manu- 
facturing branch of the firm of Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia, 
was converted into a stock company, to be incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey, capitalized for $1,000,000, 
the stock having all been subscribed for privately. 

The new concern will be known as the Blasius Piano 
Company and will continue manufacturing the Blasius 
pianos at Woodbury, N. J., in the building recently pur- 
chased by Blasius & Sons. 

This change had been contemplated for some time for 
various reasons, among others, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, being the magnitude of their combined interests 
as dealers and manufacturers, which has involved more 
duties than the active members of the firm—the two sons 
of Mr. Blasius—could attend to effectively. 

The management of their important warerooms, includ- 














ing the Steinway wareroom, fully taxes the capabilities of 
one of the brothers, and the handling of the multifarious 
interests of a factory turning out 40 pianos a week is cer- 
tainly more than should be attempted by one man; hence 
it seemed advisable under the circumstances to make a 
division and broaden the executive facilities of the manu- 
facturing portion of the concern, by interesting others in 
its management. 

Mr. Oscar Blasius will continue in control of the Phila- 
delphia warerooms, and although the officers of the stock 
company have not been elected Mr. Lavin Blasius will 
occupy the managing position at the factory. 


The Electric Lyre and Piano. 
RANZ KUHMAYER, nephew of the cele- 
brated actress Therese Krones, has invented an elec. 
tric string lyre, which has excited great interest in the 


musical world of Vienna. The instrument is in the shape 


| of alyre, has six strings, which run over a fretted finger- 


board, and 37 separate strings used for accompaniment. In 
the interior is found a pedal, requiring but little force to 
work it, to which is attached a small fly wheel, which keeps 
the mechanism in motion. The left foot, which works the 
pedal, moves at the same time two cranks which keep a 
bow in constant motion. Resting on three rollers, to 
which pulley casters are attached, this bow passes the five 
strings of the fingerboard without touching them. Under- 
neath the instrument a special magnet for each string is 
provided. This magnet is surrounded with wire, one end 
of which is conducted to one pole of an electric battery in- 
side the case, the second pole being connected with the 
mechanism under the frets of the fingerbeard. 

As soon as one orseversl of these strings is pressed to the 
frets the current is freed, and circulating round the iron 
cores they become magnetic. Armatures with levers are 
attached over the magnets, which thus are attracted. 
Each armature is supplied with a lever, at the tip of which 
asmall pulley draws the bow against the strings. The 
magnets are connected with a spring worked by a pedal, 
on which the right foot is placed. When required this 
spring is pressed down, by which the mechanism affects 
the magnets, bringing the bow quite close to the strings, 
thus producing the sound ; the bow only touches the 
strings when the string is pressed down. The strings de- 
sired are pressed tothe frets, thus touching the bow, and 
the tone lasts as leng as the finger remains. 

Any number of strings can be touched at the same time, 
and one is not restricted, like in playing the violin, to two 
strings, lying next to each other, but it enables one to play 
duets for violin and ’cello, &c. It is found that the ¢, a4 





and d strings produce the best violin tone, the g and <¢ 
strings the finest ’cello tone. In the position where the 
thumb is put a knot has been placed for each finger- 
board, so as to enable the player to strike the accompani- 
mental strings. In a very short time one gets accustomed 
to work the pedal regularly, and hardly any further at- 
tention to the mechanism is needed. Mr. Kahmayer has 
also invented a string piano. It hasthe form of a small 
grand and possesses a similar keyboard. Three zither 
instruments are placed inside, one for the ’cello, one for 
viola and one for the violin. Between the strings circulate 
endless stringed bows, made of fine leather, which a pedal 
keeps in constant motion. If one depresses a note the 
bow touches a special string, producing sound as long as 
the finger remains on the keyboard. The effect is charm- 
ing and the instrument presents some new effects to com- 
posers. Both instruments were shown in the Vienna Ex- 
hibition.—Exchange. 





Fischel Sued. 


A sensational suit for alimony was begun by Mary E. 
Fischel against Theodore G. Fischel Saturday. Mrs. 
Fischel says in her petition that she cannot ask for divorce 
owing to the fact that she has not resided in this country 
and State for the year required by law asa condition to 
divorce suits being begun. 

Fischel is an employé of A. D. Coe, piano dealer on 
Superior street, at a large salary. He has been married 
for twelve years and his wife accuses him of continued and 
miscellaneous liaisons with women of questionable charac- 
ter, and also of making false charges against her reflecting 
upon her fidelity to him. 

She says that Fischel has placed a detective on her track 
for the purpose of enticing her into a compromising posi- 
tion and then exposing her. In pursuance of the con- 
spiracy, she says, improper proposals were made to her by 
persons employed for the purpose. Fischel, she says, 
took possession of a sealskin sack given her by another 
person than himself. She has no means of support beyond 
a few articles of jewelry. 

Fischel has been in the music business in St. Paul, Jack- 
son, Tenn., and other places before coming to Cleveland. 

HE above is from the Cleveland “ World,” and _ re- 
lates to one of the best known retail pianosalesmen 

in the West. We learn that Fischel has been apply- 
ing for position with other firms, and his desire to 
leave Cleveland may be associated with these pro- 


ceedings. 








—The third of the Phillips & Crew series of concerts took place in At- 
lanta last night. The artists were Miss Eula Ketner, reciter ; William 
Owens, tenor; I. M. Mayer, pianist, and Harold G, Simpson, violinist. 
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LAKESIDE + 
ORGAN. 


Unsurpassed for Fine Tone, Elegant Cases 
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and Superiority of Action Work. 





TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


MANUFACTURERS, 
246, 248 & 250 W. Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS “= K Fe” D@e) edgy, 





BROTHERS 





oo 
IN EVERY RESPECT, 


o- 








—<“«—+- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, ~—<—— p> 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





ENTH AVENUE, 


ey 


“=454West 13" Street . 


oTECK 


Without « Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano'that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 





























GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 








PEAKING OF SOFT STOP 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW SCALE 


PRESCOTT PIANOS, 


IN WHICH ARE NOW TO BE FOUND 


THE MOST PERFECT TONE MUFFLERS IN USE? 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRASCOTT PIANO CO., 
CONCORD, N. H. 


FRATI & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PueuMati¢ Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Halls, &c. 


1s83e. 1822. 





Renowned all over 
the World, 


{ 
Noo 
ee) | 


For Shows, Dancing 


(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


BARREL ORGANS, 


Catalogue on Application, 


EAL 


[ LAELIA 
ave teint AQ 
\ JA AN ba 


AGENTS WANTED, 


No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


CERMANY. 





BERLIN, 





SUMMIT MEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO COVERS 
In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber. 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 


Ret. Broad way and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








HUGO KRAEMER, 


Proprietor. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
eter nse Musical instruments 


oe ‘rey 











Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘srcacway. New York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR F.FTY-FIVE YEARS, 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue, 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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FOREIGN EXHIBITORS 


—_—_»___—. 


At the World's Fair. 





UR Mr. Floersheim sends us from Paris the fol- | 
¢ lowing list of music exhibitors who have applied 
for space at the Chicago exposition : 





FRANCE, 
PIANOS, 
Pleyel, Wolff & Co,, 22 Rue Rochechouast........... Paris 
Kriegelstein & Co,, 4 Rue Charras.......sseeseeeees Paris 
Hansen, 60 Rue St. Maur... .csccscccccvccccsccsecs Paris 
Jules Lary, 71 Rue Laugier.... .....:+0-:s+seeeerees Paris 
Burgasser, 37 Boulevard du Temple.........++++++++ Paris 
STRINGED INSTRUMEN'S, 
Gand & Bernadel, 4 Passage Saulnier................Paris 
Jacquot, Pére et Fils, 19 Rue Gambetta, ...... +6665 Nancy 
Joseph Hel, 14 Rue Nationale. .....+....0e 000008 . Lille 
WIND AND Brass INSTRUMENTS, 
J. Thibouville-Lamy & Co., 68 Rue Réaumur....... Paris 
Evette & Schaeffer, 18 Passage Grand Cerf.......... Paris 
Andre Thibouville, 148 Rue du Théatre. . Paris 
Thibouville Ainé, ot Rue de Turenne.,............+: Paris 
Maison Thibouville, 12 Rue Saint Gilles............ Paris 
Mille, 18 Rue du Marais.......ceececeeeees seeneeee Paris 
F, Besson, 92 Rue d’Angouléme,........+++.... ...» Paris 
REED ORGANS 
(Celesta—a new instrument.) 
Mustel & Ses Fils, 42 Rue de Malte........ ceseeseses Paris 
MARQUETERY. 
G, Chevrel, 11 Rue de la Cerisaie...... .. Paris 


. . . 
Our trade correspondent in Germany, Mr. Philip 
Roth, sends us the following list of exhibitors : 


GERMANY. 





(OFFICIAL.) 
1. Brachhausen & Riessner, of Leipsic Eutritzsch—Poly- 
phons. 
2. Berliner Musik-Instrumentenfabrik, Pietshman & Sons 
Music works. 
. Alb. Ellersieck, Rostock, Mecklenburg —Stringed in- 
struments. 
. Lechmann’s Music Works, Leipsic—Symphenions, 
Joh, Wolfg. Fuchs, Narnberg—Strings. 
. Grotrian, Helfferich & Schulz (Th. Steinweg successors), 
Brunswick—Pianos. 
. Johann Halswanter, Munich, 41 Maximilian Str.— 
Zithers, guitars, mandolins. 
8. Job. Heitzmann, Villingen, Black Forest—Self playing 
orchestrions. 
9. Math. Hohner, Trossingen, Wurtemberg—Mouth har- 
monicas. 
10. Andreas Koch, Trossingen, Wurtemberg—Mouth har- 
monicas. 
11, C, Kruspe, Erfurt, 13-15 Predigerst.—Flutes, clarinets, 
hautboes, &c. 
12, Joh. Kunzmann, Munich, 5 Schommer Str.—Zithers and 
a bass guitar. 
13. F. Lange, successor to C, F, Uhlig, Chemnitz, Saxony— 
Concertinasb, andonions. 
14. E. G. Lochmann & Co., Leipsic— Accordeons. 
15. T. Mayer & Co., Munich, 3 Karlsplatz—Pianos. 
16, Franz Meier, Freiburg, Baden, 9 Sedan Str.—An in- 
ternational postal card with music pieces. 
17. Christian Messner & Co., Trossingen, Wurtemberg— 
Mouth harmonicas. 
18. T, Mollenhauer & Sons, Fulda—Flutes, clarionets, pic- 
coles. 
19. Louis Otto, Dasseldorf—Stringed instruments. 
. Moritz Poehlmann, Nirnberg—Music wire for pianos. 
2t. M. F. Rachals & Co., Hamburg, 26 Glockengiesserwall 
—Pianos. 
22. René & Co., Stettin, 2 Marienplatz—Pianos. 
23. Emil Rittershausen, Berlin, 107 Bergmann Str.—Flutes, 
System Bohm and other systems. 
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24. Carl Ronisch, Dresden—Pianos. 
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25. Gebr. Rohlfing, Osnabrick, 7 Kamp—Pianos. 

26, Fred, H. Sander, Boston, Mass., 146 Franklin Str. (Ber- 
lin make)—Music works. 

27. Carl Scheel, Cassel—Pianos. 

28. Carl Schulze, Berlin, S. W., 15 Friedrich Str.—Stringed 
instruments, mandolins. 

29. G. Schwechten, Berlin, S. W., 61 Koch Str.—Pianos, 

30. Ed. Seiler, Liegnitz—Pianos. 

31. C. B. Sichelka, Hamburg, 22 Fett Str.—Accordeons. 

32. Steel Works of Roeslau, Roeslau —Music wire for 
pianos. 

. Dr. Alfred Stelzner, Wiesbaden, 7 Fischer Str.—Stringed 

instruments, System Dr. Stelzner. 

34. Dr. Nehab & Co., Berlin, 2 Hamburger Str.—Dr. Eisen- 
mann’s electrophonic piano. 

35. Georg Tiefenbrunner, Munich—Stringed instruments. 

36. The Lowendall Star Works, Berlin, 121 Reichenberger 
Str.—Violins, bows, &c. 

37. Ferd. Tharmer, Meissen, Saxony—Pianos. 

38. Joseph Thumhart, Munich, 11 Schaffer Str.—Concert 

zithers, mandolins. 

39. M. Welte & Sons, Freiburg, Baden—Orchestrions. 

40. Wirttembergische Harmonika Fabrik (Ch. Weiss), 
Trossingen, Wurtemberg—Movth harmonicas. 

41. Imhof & Mukle, Vohrenbach, Baden—Orchestrion. 

42. C. G, Roder, Leipsic—Music printers. 

43. C. A. Challier & Co., Berlin, S, W.—-Music publishers. 

44. Schlesinger’s Musikhandlung (Rob. Lienau), Berlin, W., 
23 Franzdsische Str.—Music publisher. 

45. Julius Hainauer, Breslau, Schweinitzer Str. — Music 
publisher. 

46. Louis Oertel, Hannover—Publisher. 

47. C. F. Schmidt, Heilbronn a. N,—Publisher. 

48. M. P. Belaieff, Leipsic—Publisher. 

49. Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipsic—Publisher. 

50. Wilhelm Dietrich, Leipsic—Publisher. 

51. Fr. Kistner, Leipsic—Publisher. 

52. C. F. Peters, Leipsic—Publisher. 

53. Arthur P. Schmidt, Leipsic—Publisher. 

54. Fritz Schuberth, Jr., Leipsic—Publisher. 

55. Society of the German Music Dealers, Leipsic. 

56. D. Rahter, Hamburg—Music publisher. 

57. Joh. Ambr. Barth, Leipsic—Publisher of musical books. 

58. Berliner Musikinstrumenten Zeitung. 


An Opinion. 
Newton, Kan., November 6, 1892, 

Editors Musical Courier - 
OUR account of a Pennsylvania trial in last 
week’s Musical Courier recalls an experience of ours 
many years ago in the same State. Unless the law is 
changed, a note entered at the prothonotor’s office was a 
first lien on all property, real and personal; but before 
taking note we took a statement with witness that the 
buyer owned the property free from incumbrance. The 
sheriff sold the piano, however, the wife bidding it in; we 
simply notified the party to meet us before the grand jury, 
and he concluded to pay. The safer way in all States is to 
take chattel mortgage and take possession of instrument 
the moment failure to pay note is assured. All lien notes are 
dangerous unless kept alive, and neglect to do this isa 


common occurrence. Yours, BLACK. 


“The Advance and Retreat of the 
Salvation Army.” 





By Cuas. J. ORTH. 
Mitwauxer, Wis,, November 7, 1892. 
Editor Musical Courier, New York, N. Y.: 

My piano arrangement of the ‘* Advance and Retreat of 
the Salvation Army March,’’ by Charles J. Orth, has had 
such a great success with the famous bands of the country, 
such as Gilmore’s Band, Cappa’s Band, the Marine Band 
at Washington, and Sousa’s New Marine Band, that 
several imitations have sprung up. The first and only 
**Salvation Army March”’ is composed by Chas. J. Orth, a 
young and talented pianist and composer of Milwaukee, 
and I am the sole owner of it. Gilmore’s Band, 100 strong, 
opens at the Academy of Music here next Thursday even- 
ing for five performances. They will have a big success 








here, as we have all been anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
that famous band. 


Petition to Leader Reeves. 


D. W. Reeves, Esq., Leader Gilmore's Band: 

Dear Sir—We, the undersigned newspapers of Mil kee, notice with 
regret that on your program of the first night's concert in this city you 
have omitted ** The Advance and Retreat of the Salvation Army March,” 
by Chas. J. Orth. Weare satisfied that the citizens of Milwaukee would 
appreciate the rendering of that popular piece, as the composer of it, Mr, 
Chas, Orth, is a resident of this city and popular in musical circles here. 
We sincerely hope that we may have the pleasure of hearing this popular 
piece at your first concert, and remain, yours very truly, 

The Milwaukee * Herold.” The * Daily Appeal,” 
The ‘* Sebote.”” George W. Peck, Jr. 
** Abend Post.” The Milwaukee “ Sentinel.” 
Columbia Publishing Company, The Milwaukee * Journal.” 

Per Frank X. J. Berges. Yenowine's ** Illustrated News.” 
“ Germania.” The ** Catholic Citizen!” 
**Daily News.” Otis Colburn, ** Peck’s Sun.”’ 

The ** Evening Wisconsin.” 








Answer by Telegram. 


Avrora, Iil., November 8, 1892, 
Joseph Flanner, 215 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.: 

We will take pleasure in granting request to play ‘Salvation Army 
March” at every concert. Please have announcement to this effect pub- 
lished in daily press, and have it inserted in every program. 

D. W. Reeves, Leader Gilmore's Band. 








San Francisco Items, 
San Francisco, November 3, 1892. 
HE musical activity of the present is in striking con- 
trast to the dullness of which I wrote in my last letter. I don't 
know whether the trade is more flourishing than formerly, but the princi- 
pal dealers are going to have more room in which to transact their busi- 
ness. 

Sherman & Clay, who have recently absorbed the M. Gray Company 
and the Steinway agency, are putting another story on their overcrowded 
store and remodeling the retail and sheet music departments. The place 
already shows signs of great improvement, and will continue to be the 
most central, best known musical headquarters frequented by the profes- 
sion in town. 

Many obstacles were offered by the city officials to the enlargement of 
the building. This has delayed, but not prevented the change. Now the 
enter prising firm will soon have room to do themselves justice. 

Meantime the old house of Curtaz has outgrown itself and must rebuild. 
Plans are adopted, and ere long a fine new five story structure will be 
reared alongside the splendid home of Kohler & Chase, who now occupy 
the finest quarters of the trade in California, 

Mr. Harry Curtaz tells me they beat the record on sales last month, 
which will doubtless encourage him to go on in his ingenious method of 
advertising. I inclose one of his skits in this line—a parody on ‘* Ham- 
let’s"’ soliloquy—which I think amusing. He is also a composer of very 
creditable music as well as poetical advertisements. 

A. Waldteufel holds forth with about the best stock of sheet music in 
town just across Market street, and has for first officer—always on deck to 
receive the lady customers--the smiling De Motte, formerly of New York. 
By way of compensation Mr, Emile Waldteufel has left his father's store 
here to grace the house of Schirmer, in New York, to gain wisdom and, 
let us hope, all the other advantages of a life in Gotham. 


“ Hamlet’s”” Soliloquy on the Krell Piano. 
(Referred to Above.) 


To play, or not to play, that is the question ; 
Whether 'tis nobler like an ass to suffer 

The thousand tortures of a bad piano, 

Or to take means to counteract these troubles — 
And by the purchase of a Krell piano 

Let music reign supreme and oust vile discord— 
It is a consummation to be hoped for ; 

The earache and the countless awful shocks 
That nerves are heir to would be thus avoided. 
Why should we therefore search in aimless blindness, 
The undiscovered maker from whose clutch 

No purchaser returns, unless well swindled, 
Buying with fatuous joy some stencil fraud, 
Some rattletrap concern, whose gaudy frame 

Is hollow, save that it perchance contain 

The semblance only of the strings it should, 
These, sickled o’er with the pale cast of naught 
Which lose the name of action—soft you now — 
The fair Ophelia :—Nymph in thy orisons 
Devoutly pray that when surcease of care 

Shall let those dainty fingers gently stray, 

With magic touch o’er the responding keys, 

A“ Krell” piano may be there 

To waft thy music to the listening spheres. 
Curtaz & Son supply this sought for boon— 
With touch and tone combined —a perfect whole. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 
ADDRESS 
IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for pianos, and also dimen 
sion lum for violins and other instruments. 


MILLS AT HARRISVILLE, N. Y¥. 











P. J. GILDEMEESTER, FOR MANY YEARS MANAGING PARTNER OF MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS. 





Gildemeester & Kroeger 





HENRY KROEGER, FOR TWENTY YEARS SUPERINTENDENT OF FACTORIES OF MESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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PIANOS. ° 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 0 ee ve tn 








THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. 








» A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE, . 























SECTIONAL VIEW. 





VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


SUBERS COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. 


SUBERS, Inventor, 
Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 
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ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 





Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review.’’] 





Continued from Tue Musica Courter, Movember 9, 1892. 
For second article see 


For first article see May 18, 1892. 


August 24, 1892. 





For third article see November 9, 1892. 
Cuarrer Il.—ConrTinugp. 


HE distinction between sound or timbre and 
pitch is especially easy to describe in the case of a 
piano. In manufacturing a piano two different workmen 
are employed, one of whom is called a tuner, the other is 
called atoner. The tuner attends solely to the pitch of 
the notes, and, by causing the beats or vibrations to syn- 
chronize, endeavors to regulate the intervals of the various 
as well as of similar tones; ¢. g., in order to make the 
three strings, which produce any note, correspond exactly. 
The beats of the tones produced by each of the three 
strings must synchronize exactly, and therefore the inter- 
vals of the three strings must be alike. The toner occu- 
pies himself solely with the quality, or, in other words, 
with the seund of the note. A good tuner is by no means 
necessarily a less effective workman because he is not a 
good toner, and the best toner does not require to be a 
good tuner. The tuner devotes his attention to the inter- 
vals, whereas the toner has nothing to do with them. The 
tuner, having nething to do with the character of the tone 
or the timbre, does not take into consideration the material 
used, while the tuner does so. First of all there is the 
felt covering of the top of the hammer, which by being 
properly treated causes the tone to be clearer or duller, 
harsher or softer. Still, it is not the felt alone that pro- 
duces an effect upon the tone, but also the shank or stem 
of the hammer and other portions of the action and of the 
instrument itself, which, by the properties inherent in 
them, more er less affect the sound. Moreover, such parts 
do not necessarily, in order te produce their effect upon 
the sound, require to come into immediate contact with 
the strings; fer the entire instrument is, so to say, a 
sound producing body. Although we can produce a change 
of tone by means of an alteration in the tension of the 
strings, we shall find also, if we raise or lower the pitch of 
a really good piano by a couple of notes, that the sound or 
timbre of the instrument is thereby materially altered. 
Demonstrating that as the tension of the strings works 
upon the materials of which they are composed, so, too, it 
is the material and not the pitch which causes a change in 
the sound or timbre. 

From all this we have sufficiently learnt that timbre and 
pitch are two essentially different properties belonging to 
sound, The property of timbre depends entirely upon the 
body used in producing the sound. Pitch, on the other 
hand, does not depend in any way upen the body, for 
pitch is formed by the mechanism of the ear. Hence it is 
evidently impossible to produce any particular tone char- 
acter or timbre by means of a combination of registers. 
Whenever anyone attempts to demonstrate that certain 
differences of pitch form a particular tone character or tim- 
bre, it will always be found that he is confusing tone color 
with timbre. If we will look at Tyndall ‘‘On Sound,” 
page 117, we shall find: ‘Higher tones mingle with the 
fundamental one, and it is their intermixture which deter- 
mines what, fora better term, we call the quality of the 
The French call it timbre, and the Germans call it 
It is this union of high and low tones that 


sound, 
Klangfarbe. 





enables us to distinguish one musical instrument from 
another. A clarinet and a violin, for example, though 
tuned to the same fundamental note, are not confounded ; 
the auxiliary tones of the one are different from those of 
the other, and these latter tones, uniting themselves to the 
fundamental tones of the two instruments, destroy the 
identity of the sound, It is a case of adding unequals to 
equals; the sums are unequal.’’ 

Tyndall says here that a clarinet and a vio! n, although 
tunedin unison, cannot be mistaken the one for the other, 
because their auxiliary tones are unlike, &c. On page 127 
he says: ‘‘The addition of these overtones to the funda- 
mental tone determines the timbre or quality of the 
sound.” There can be no mistaking the fact that Tyndall 
here endeavors to determine the character of the tone 
from its pitch. According to him, we cannot distinguish 
between the notes of a piano and those of a zither, because 
the strings of each possess the same auxiliary tones. 
Here we add equals to equals and the sums are equal. 
Still, not only the strings of the zither, but those of the 
violin also, have the same auxiliary tones as the strings of 
the pianos, so that we here find three different instruments 
which cannot be distinguished. As the sound boards of 
all three are of the same material, in distinguishing it can 
only be a question ef the strings. It cannot be denied that 
the tone zither approximates greatly to that of a piano; 
for if we will excite the string of a piano in the same way 
as we do that of a guitar, i. ¢., by plucking, we shall find 
it very difficult to distinguish between the tone of the two 
instruments. 

The similarity, however, does not arise, as Professor 
Tyndall imagines, from the overtones of the strings being 
similar, but solely from the fact of the material composing 
these metal strings being alike, for directly we cause the 
catgut string of a violin to sound by plucking it, we shall 
at once distinguish between the catgut and steel string. 
Professor Tyndall declares that overtones are indispen- 
sable to the character of musical sounds. He writes 
(p. 298): ‘*Pure tones without overtones would be, like 
pure water, flat and dull. The tones, for example, of wide 
stopped organ pipes are almost perfectly pure, for the 
tendency to subdivide is here so feeble that the overtones 
of the pipe hardly come into play. But the tones of such 
pipes, though mellow, would soon weary us. They are 
without force or character and would not satisfy the de- 
mand of the ear for brightness and energy. In fact, a 
good musical clang requires the presence of several of the 
first overtones. So much are these felt to be a necessity 
that it is usual to associate with the deeper pipes of the 
organ shorter pipes which yield the harmonic tones of the 
deeper one. Where the vibrating body itself is incapable 
of furnishing the overtones, they are supplied from ex- 
ternal sources.’’ 

Although we have demonstrated that overtones have 
nothing to do with the character of a tone, there is a 
peculiar property belonging to tone producing bodies 
which might lead us to believe that tone character might 
really be determined from overtones. If we strike the 
prongs of a tuning fork with a small bar of metal we shall 
find that the fundamental tone of the fork almost dis- 
appears, and that, in addition to the metallic sound of the 
fork, we hear the auxiliary tones of the fork very dis- 
tinctly. 

When we strike the strings of a piano with a very hard 
hammer, we produce a similar result, though not to the 
same extent. The metallic sound of the string arises from 
the violent vibrations thereof. It is, therefore, evident 
that when the vibrations of the string are violent the 








tones produced by such vibrations (which are the over- 
tones) must become prominently audible. Nothing is more 
painful in listening to a piano than to hear such sounds as 
these ; and it is not the metallic sound of the string which is 


so unpleasant, but solely and entirely the overtones. It is 
for this reason that we attempt to minimize the vibration 
of the strings by softening the blow given by the hammer 
by pricking the felt with a needle. During this operation 
on the felt we unfortunately lose part of the metallic 
sound of the string, and this loss is greater the more that 
the arrangement of the strings is so constituted that the 
overtones in any case become specially prominent. In in- 
struments so constructed it frequently becomes necessary 
to have the felt covering of the hammer point so soft that 
the clear metallic tone is completely lost, and in its place 
we find that dull, colorless tone which renders the instru- 
ment utterly devoid of freshness. Hence the more perfect 
the arrangement of the strings, as well as of the sound 
board, for getting rid of the overtones, the harder may the 
felt on the hammer head be allowed to be; and thereby 
we have a clear, crisp, metallic tone, produced without 
any serious admixture of overtones. Every piano maker 
will from his own experience recognize the truth ef these 
remarks, and many of my readers will be able to add to 
them. 

In dealing with the different modes of arranging the 
strings of a piano, we shall have occasion later on to in- 
quire more particularly into the causes and effect of such 
arrangements. Still, we see that no endeavor is made, as 
Tyndall erroneously assumes, to retain the overtones, but 
that they can only be regarded as an unpleasant supple- 
ment ; the pure sound of the tone preducing body is what 
is sought for. I have already said that in the sounds 
given forth by such bodies consists the musical value of 
musical instruments. In the case of the organ it is the 
fashion to add an upper fifth to the fundamental tone, 
and the effect is pleasing; but in the piano such additions 
are not desired. The piano manufacturer calls these 
‘«wiry tones,’’ which are no more pleasant to listen to than 
the auxiliary tones arising from the scratching of a fiddle 
bow. Such auxiliary tones spoil the enjoyment of orchestral 
music, and, for this reason, seats ata certain distance from 
the performers are always most sought after, in order to 
avoid the annoyance caused by such overtones. On the 
contrary, the tone produced by an educated human voice 
is like pure water, devoid of any overtones, but not, as 
Professor Tyndall imagines, therefore dull and flat. The 
sound of a well trained human voice excels every other 
musical sound in its charm. And why? Because it is 
pure and devoid of overtones. Orchestral music has 
peculiar charms for us still, not because of the overtones, 
but, first, on account of the different material of which the 
various instruments are constructed ; secondly, because of 
the different forms of the bodies producing the sound, 
and, thirdly, because of the different modes and manners 
in which the instruments are made to sound. All of which 
constitute the tone character of the instruments. 

(To be continued.) 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 
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PIANO ACTIONS. 
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1833 Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1892 
t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #1 




















For over fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La,COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P, COUPA, | Mr. FERRER, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the 
United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


KURTZMANN OPULAR . _ 3300 
PIANOS, “EASE : 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. ANOS. ~ INO 
GAR St, 0 RACH P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 

















626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. Y. 
= TWO AND THREE MANUAL 





Church and Concert % “a 
MM ii 


ORGANS UM 


A SPECIALTY. 


Grand, BA and Ch 


+PIAN OS. 


Lb D IN Received Highest Award at the United States 








Rie 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
Precision and Delicacy of To And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- HAG EB R Ss T Oo Ww N, M D. 
al Re so ia @ struments of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
And Every Quality Requisi e2™ Illustrated Comcawe a on application. 
P: ble. erms favorable. 
F | R sT Cc t A 8 S P ! A N @] ne 3 a Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. ‘Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 





atalogu Warerooms, 237 E, 23d Street. 
TH c NOHN CHURCH rot Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 
General Factors, - + - CINCINNATI, ° 
. | 


SO REDIWARTH, CONNOR Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS, PIA N €) nat ms J GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, P y 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 








386 and 388 Second Avenue, 


Ye a ma NeW YORK. | —_ 134th Street and Southern it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


JACOB DOLL, es agama 
M. SCHLEISSNER Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
FACTURER OF - NAV YORz. “ PROPRIETOR OF THE E ’ Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


Piano Cases, Strings aNd TTUSSS,| uucesinuscnceae vo ton xe PHOENIX NOVELTY 00,,{0c™"c= ee 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, | "5"%""piswe'noc snipnca betene being th 793 Broadway, New York, 3 "™ieniser Unrnage a apectaltye 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly Oo 
¢ door f St. Denis Hotel. 
402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. | Tuned and Regulated. (Ons éoer'trom aes et.) Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. desired, Please state reference when ordering. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO0.,| McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


ws comma orn enor actors nen nt nen ete |THE ROS TON PIANO Co. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station ; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


nesmx, CONN. | IVORYTON, CONN. THE BOSTON PIANO. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


—— OUR —- 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 
Ae tind ts Gy ANE PIANO ACTION CO. 












































Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 
qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
octave organ. Made a specialty by many dealers. 

ADDRESS 


H. LEHR & C0., easton, pa. 7 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW TORE. 



















































ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Agents Wanted for'these incomparable instruments, 
ah comes possess many val 


other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


4 < ‘ot 
Se ere 












improvements not found in Pianos of any 
Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


©. A. AHLSTROM, 


~ MANUFACTURER, + 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. ¥ 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, = 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








RAE AE ONCE SAID: 


: * 
t ; 7 
| 
[| oe : : | 
’ iS i 
j 


Catalogue and Price 


“You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 


_ the people all the time, but ee cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 


ers, nice trying to sell inferior goods, 


HICH WAS FIRST MADE IN 18ss. 





WaRtiRooms: 


Jp 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Dist on Application. 





Jaroine & Son, [SAAC 1 COLE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


918 & 980 Bast 89th St,, Now York, 
rane cease "| WEG IN Eade, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
. Geor, And Importers of 
Paul's aie E. oe 


















2 FANCY WOODS, | 

























THR JRWRTT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square anc Upright. 
————= NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal... . . Flue and Reed. - Voiced or Unvoiced 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATBRBAHRIALS. 














Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 
SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASS 









BROWN & PATTERSON, 


"PLATES, 






















. F Toa Ba Pian 7 


PIANO LAMPS; MUSIC RACKS &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


PRINCESS ORGANS, 


5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 
WASHINGTON, N. J., U. SBS. A. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


y & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
rts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE. WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107,109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


peg DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
yu Me. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 


eT EL, : 
N. BRANOH PA Y, STEINWA 
. Paull, Neve Rosen St¥as No. 20-24, iA | 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 62d—534é 


Piane Case aad Action Factories, Metal Foundries and ‘Limiber Yards at Astoria, 4 
Island City, opposite roth Street, New York City. 







































KK Pe QUALITY, 
Re : DURABILITY 


a. yp CONOVER sy 

» } = BEAUTY 
| | ARE UNEXCELLED. 
areas | FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 


















No. 20 East 17th Street. 


bliss M. STARR & am 


—— MAFKUFAOCTURESS OF THE — 


AE gi = PIANO, 

















